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Stuck in the Mud for 13 Days— 
but Valspar-Enamel sees it through! 


Why drive a shabby car ? 


Make the old car look like new. Give it a 
durable, lustrous finish that will protect it from 
water and weather. You can do it yourself, at a 
trifling cost, with Valspar-Enamel. 


Friends told him the road was impassable. 
But R. C. Allen of 3906 Central Street, Dallas, 


Texas, determined to take a chance! 


Knowing what he was up against he was not 
greatly surprised when his car got stuck in a 
mud hole. But the subsequent developments, 
told in his letter, did surprise him. 


He writes, “Repeated rain kept me from re- 
moving the car for thirteen days. Naturally I 
supposed my new paint job would have to be 
done over again. But when the car was cleaned 
the Valspar-Enamel wasas good as new. Thirteen 
days in the mud had not injured it a bit.” 


And Mr. Allen further states, “I have neyer 
seen anything like the way Valspar-Enamel holds 
up. The car has been washed scores of times and 
each time a soft cloth applied brings it right back 
to a new looking finish.” 

Besides being absolutely waterproof, Valspar- 
Enamels are weather-proof and accident-proof. 
Oil or grease cannot spot or dull them. Not even 
boiling water from the radiator can dim their 
lustre and color. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 











VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c 
apiece for each 40c sample can checked at 
right. (Only one sample per person of 
each product supplied at this special price.) 
Print full mail address plainly. 
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Valspar-EnamelD f 


Sento Coller........: 
Clear Valspar 0 


Valspar-Stain 0 
State Color ......... 





Thefamous Valspar 
bowling water test 














Valspar-Enamel is the most brilliant and last- 
ing finish you can put on your car. Made of the 
finest pigments carefully ground in Valspar Var- 
nish, it affords absolute protection combined 


with beautiful fadeless colors. 


They are easy to apply and 
come in Red—light and deep; 
Vermilion; Blue — light, 
medium and deep; Green— 
medium and deep; Ivory, 
Bright Yellow; Gray and 
Brown. Also Black, White, 
Aluminum, Bronze, Gold 


and Flat Black. 


Send in the money-saving 
coupon below for a sample 
can. Get acquainted with 
Valspar-Enamel today. 


If you do not care to re- 
finish the car yourself go 
to an automobile painter 
for a professional job. 
In a few days and at a 
reasonable price he will 
refinish your car with 
Valentine’s Automobile 
Varnishes and return tt 
as bright and new as the 
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day you bought tt. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 





Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith - chagonen we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 4 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





os 
Scannell 











April Cover Title 


E will announce next month the 
winners of the contest for the best 

: title for Lee Willenborg’s April cover 
picture. 

The closing date is midnight on April 26, 
so if you have forgotten to send in your 
titles, and read this reminder in time, you 
may still squeeze in. Contestants on the 
- Pacific Coast who may be a day or two late 
on account of delays in the mails will not be 
disqualified. 


The Straw Vote 


The vote for Presidential candidates grows 
more interesting every day, as Convention 
time draws nearer. It seems a foregone con- 
clusion that President Coolidge will be nomi- 
nated by the Republicans, and it seems that 
William G. McAdoo has the largest popular 
following among the Democrats. The 
Democratic situation is so mixed, however, 
that Mr. McAdoo’s nomination may turn 
out to be impossible. 

Meantime, the figures show a strong 
growth in sentiment for Senator La Follette 
among farmers in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 





and bordering states, and it is altogether 
likely that he will be seen as an independent 
candidate for President, health permitting, 
when autumn comes. The complete Straw 
Vote-figures follow: 


Straw Vote Figures to April 11, 1924 


Coolidge 15346 Debs 538 
La Follette 5458 Smith 496 
Ford 4645 Pinchot 369 
McAdoo 3413 Underwood 328 
Johnson 2244 Borah 319 
Capper 1983 Lowden 216 
Ralston 1249 Watson 156 
Bryan 1183 Scattering 286 
Cox 857 _—_— 


Total 39,086 

We are getting about 600 votes a day, 
now, which is the best yet, but still not nearly 
enough. If you have not voted, please send 
in your choice right away on a postal card, or 
on one of the ballots we have printed pre- 
viously. Speed, friends, speed! 





‘Intentions To Plant,” and 
Other Interesting Reading 


The latest instance of invisible government 
at Washington is the pressure of certain 
politicians and business interests, who suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the Department of 
Agriculture’s ‘‘Intention To Plant’’ report. 
on this year’s cotton crop. We don’t par- 
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results of fertilizer tests in Pennsylvania, and 
shows that the famous 3:2 phosphoric acid- 
potash formula easily Jeadsall othersin the last 
five years, as it did in the previous thirty-five. 
C. F. Fleming will have a very interesting 
illustrated story of the new deal in the Texas 
Panhandle, and how cotton has stood the 
farming business on its head in that section. 
Jeannette Baskerville writes about the con- 
ditions of modern farm life from the view- 
point of women; her conclusions are summed 
up in the title of the article—‘‘Yes, We Have 
No Buried Farm Women.” Lura E. Bennett 
will have in June the first half of a new two- 
part story, ‘‘Jack’s Adventure,’’ which we 
know everybody will like. 

Besides all the above, here are titles of 
much other interesting reading coming next 
month, most of it illustrated, and all of it 
new and up-to-the-minute: 5 

“If Henry Ford Bought Your Farm.” 


ticularly blame Secretary Wallace and Dr. 
Taylor for yielding to this pressure, but it is 
a situation that people ought to know about, 
and next month we will print a full explana- 
tion of just what happened. 

Another interesting feature of the June 
issue will be a new article on the great Con- 
federate, Memorial sculptures on Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta, with photographs 
showing the progress of this amazing piece 
of work. 

A. B. Ross writes next month on the latest 































“‘Side-Tracking the Chinch Bugs.” 

‘‘Thousand-Pound Yearling Calves.” 

‘*A One-Man Plant Is How Big?” 

“Keeping Poultry Free from Worms.” 

‘*Pin-Money Out of Surplus.” 

“Good Things for June.” 

“‘A Safe and Sane Fourth.” 

“Canning with the Pressure Cooker.” 

‘Plans for Commencement Week.” 

‘‘Rain-Makers That Make Rain.” 

‘County Fairs and Off Seasons.” 

—and many more. 

The June cover is going to be a lively 
picture by Ross Sieber, with a boy, a pail of 
milk, and a calf who doesn’t know how to 
eg and doesn’t want to learn. You will 
ike it. 








“* Mother, Jane’s chest is different from every- 

body else’s. She just told me she had a cedar 

chest.” We are fearfully and wonderfully made, 

to be sure, but there are few made so queerly 

ney don’t like The Farm Journal. It fits every- 
y 





t@ Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 
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THE FARM 


D esseane many men be- 
lieved, some months 
ago, that they weren’t go- 
ing to see any further 
great progress in low- 
priced tire values. 


When the USCO Cord was 
announced and a few thousand 
pioneers tried it out, it changed 
their whole conception of 
what a low-priced cord 
can be. 
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© U. S. Rubber Co., 1924 


It is an established thing that 
the USCO is the only cord that 
compares with the U. S. Royal 
Cord in money’s worth and 
economy. 

USCO Cords provide a low- 
cost cord equipment for light 
sixes and fours in both clincher 
and straight-side. The clincher 
is made in 30x 3 as well as 
30 x 3%. 


United States Rubber Company 


USCO COR 
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‘exchange so that each family has a new 


_ for a whole floor of cracks, but 
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‘ You may sing me a song of the open road, 


A ballad of blossoming lanes, ; 
Of tossing trees, and a singing breeze, 
Susan Graves. 
I WANT to know the experience of prac- 
and how it would work in a corn, soy- 
bean, vetch rotation. Joseph Landrey. 
cheap auto polish? R. H. 8. 

When stung by a bee, I always remove the 
this. J. M.K. 

Coat all knots with shellac before painting 
keeps resin from running out, which causes 
paint to scale. R. B. 
corn in crib, the answer will be bushels of 
shelled corn, and there will be half as many 

“I quit editing a Farm Bureau paper 
because I found it a much better plan to 
what was going on,” says County Agent 
R. C. Smith, Darke county, O. “I have 
papers.” 

If you are not able to make a hay-rack 
drawings. You can get a complete set of 
blue-prints, also bill of materials; for this 
ing, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Free for the asking. 
weed that gets an inch high in a growing 
crop decreases the yield of that crop. The 
nate before cultivating his corn, so that 
he can kill them all at one lick, 9 to buy 


And the scent after warm spring rains. 
tical farmers with winter or hairy vetch, 
Can you give me a formula for a good 
stinger and rub the spot with lard. Try 
and the paint will not scale off. Shellac 
Of course: In your rule for measuring 
bushels of ear corn. A.S. 
furnish the local newspapers with news of 
had 189 articles printed by the local news- 
or hay ladder without sketches, note the 
rack from the Division of Rural Engineer- 
This is the time to kill weeds. Every 
fellow who waits till aJl the weeds germi- 
feed for his horses. J.S. 


To freshen strong butter, peel a raw 
potato and put a few slices in the butter, 
after it is boiling hot. Allow the potatoes 
to stay in the boiling butter until they are 
brown, but do not burn them. The butter 
can then be used for cooking purposes. 
The same practise will freshen strong lard; 
I have tried it for both. It takes all the 
strong smell and strong taste out of the 
butter or lard. Mrs. W.C. B. 


Four of my neighbors have talking- 
machines that use the same records. They 
found that the expense of providing new 
records was high. They worked out an 


set of records every few weeks. Now they 
all enjoy four times as many records as 
before and the cost is low. The exchange is 
not permanent, but just to keep the records 
in circulation. Broken ones are replaced, 
natural wear is forgotten. E.R. 


Sas 








for the occasional deep scratch or mar 
that happens accidentally. B. G. M. 


Every man, young or old, should plant 
some timber if he has a little land of his 
own. I would recommend black walnut for 
one—it is hardy and grows fast. Also 
hickory, to supply handle wood, which is 
needed. I would like to have you give this 
a thought before it goes to the waste basket. 

Wm. Shilling. 

Tightening barrels and wooden tubs can 
readily be accomplished by half-filling the 
barrel or tub with straw, placing rocks on 
the straw to hold it down, and then fill with 
water. Most of the water will run out, but 
the straw will absorb a large portion and 
this will give moisture to the wood for 
expansion. A. N. 

If the battery on a car seems to demand 
an excessive amount of refilling with distilled 
water, it may be because the charging rate 
is too high. The overcharging causes over- 
heating, thus evaporating the water faster. 
This in turn has a tendency to buckle the 
plates, which may cut through the separa- 
tors and short the cells. When this happens 
an expensive repair is in order. Reduction 
of the charging rate will avoid the rouble 


When raking hay be sure to rake it east 
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and west, so as to have the windrows point- 
ing as nearly north and south as possible. 
The morning sun will then dry the east 
side of the windrow, the afternoon sun the 


west side. Alfalfa or cowpea hay, both of 
which require several days to cure properly, 
will cure at, least one day sooner than if the 
windrows run east and west. W.H.H. 


To kill prairie ants—the kind that build 
mounds—use carbon bisulphide. Here is 
how: Invert a metal wash-tub over the 
hill while the entrances to the mound are 
open. Pour out an ounce or two of carbon 
bisulphide into a shallow dish and place 
under the tub. Quickly. press the tub 
tightly into the soil and bank earth around 
the edge making it as air-tight as possible. 
Stop up tightly any entrances to the mound 
that the tub does not cover and leave un-. 
disturbed for five or six hours. Be careful 
not to breathe any of the fumes. 


I never clip alfalfa high to thicken it and 
to kill weeds, as recommended so oftén by 
agricultural experiment stations. Who ever 
killed a weed by cutting it high? This 
only makes the weed branch out the more, 
while the clipped alfalfa stem always dies 
down to the ground, and it may be a month 
before a new sprout is ready to staft up 
again. J.N.S. 


In alkali regions where pure water for 
the radiator of the farm tractor or truck is 
difficult to get, filter the water through 
slaked lime. This will remove a good per- 
centage of the alkali and retard radiator 
encrustation just that much. No tractor 
engine can function properly once its 
radiator has become encrusted, hence the 
importance of preventing this trouble as 
much as possible. Ed. Henry. 


“Hard times” would be an empty 
phrase if more farmers had a few dairy 
cows and a silo, according to J. W. Hick- 
ling, of Kansas. “If it wasn’t for the steady 
income which my cows bring in every week, 
the balance of my farm business would 
certainly be on the wrong side of the 
ledger,’’ says he. 

The banner goes to L. D. Carmichael, 
Ogle county, Ill., for practical way of 
returning hay-fork from the barn to the 
load. He planted a stake and pulley at 
the proper distance from the barn, run- 
ning the yah o rope through the pulley. 
Taking up a load of hay brings the end of 
this rope about where the team stops when 
the fork is tripped, and by hooking the 
loose end of the trip rope to the double- 
tree the return to the barn brings the 
fork back to the load. This arrangement 
works perfectly and certainly is a labor- 
saver. 

Potted head: Split the head of deer, 
calf or pig, and take out the brain. 

Wash the head, and set it on 










































































-} to boil in just enough water to 
Filling nail-holes: Home keep- Complete blue-prints for this hay ladder can be _.-~~ q\ cover. When the yb will 
ers seldom know that the nail- secured free from Division of Rural Engineering, “ x leave the bones easily, lay 
holes in furniture and woodwork Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. \\ it on a platter, and strain the 
may be very inconspicuously Ask for subject No. 689-E 2, Serial No. 1409 \\ liquid pris a sieve to get rid 
filled by using cabinet-makers’ — gore bolts \\ of any small bones. Put liquid 
stick shellac. This shellac comes o¥ ot m into vessel and cut up the meat 
in colors to match all woods. To = “540° 56 ‘ij SCinto cubes about one-quarter 
ie, - one a wae ok - —58" mt pry square, hgh season od ter 
and apply quickly ry coz S axt a BAG Ly simmer, but keep more liqul 
to the spot. Then take a park Sone ae — Fae y than meat, otherwise it will not 
hot none — a a a ; vie ell; turn into a byt or mold, _ 
surface of the wood. - > — +11 leave to set. ve seen this 
Paper smooth and wax or re- 2x6 false 2 r, 2x8" Be ar eeen| made by Scotch and English, 
. This is not good filling a 6:2: 5 28 and I have made it myself, so I 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MR. G.A.S. 

—and then he got a Philco! 
What experiences — embarrassin; 
or dangerous—have yp had wii 
just ordinary batteries 


——. \ 


i at ie. 
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“Next day, I got my Philco!” 


' 

L 

a 

“With my car near the head of the parade—the whole : | 
population as spectators—we started down the main ave- | 
nue. Suddenly my car stopped dead. I pushed on the 
starter but nothing budged. | 


“Imagine my humiliation in getting out to crank! The 
parade, of course, was held up. * * * With the help of ] | 
two friends—amid the jeers and laughter of the crowd— “4 
we finally pushed the car out of the way. The next day : 
I got my Philco,” writes Mr. G. A. S., of Great Falls, : i 
LOWEST PRICE IN Montana. q | 

HISTORY s 4 | 
The tremendous surplus power, capacity and strength ! 
of the Philco Battery are your “margin of safety’”—an 





In spite of the general increase in 
ony A prices, we are able to reduce 


still further the price of the famous 


PHILCO RETAINER BATTERY 
Over- size Over-powered 
Diamond-Grid Plates 
Guaranteed Two Years 


* 
—_ 





Batteries made by Philco range in 


exclusive built-in reserve that safeguards you against the ’ | 


humiliations and perils of battery failure. 


Equally important—the Philco Diamond-Grid Battery 
with Philco Retainers, guaranteed for two years, is the 
longest -life, lowest-cost-per-month-of-service battery 


built.. Look in your phone book for ‘“Philco Battery 


Sales and Service’, or write us. 








exchange price from $15.95 up, de- 
pending on type and geographical 


m——every battery full-size or 
over-size. a 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO oifua esczce. wth. BATTERIES : 


DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 


A Philco Battery that will satisfactorily operate up 
or to six UV201A or equivalent tubes, including a 
Philco Double Charger, for approximately $26. 





@E6 US Sar. Orr. 







FOR RADIO OWNERS. You can now buy a 
genuine rechargeable Philco Radio Battery for 
UV199, WD-11 and WD-12 tubes, including a 
Philco Charger, for $15.00 or less 


. PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your farm-home many of the comforts, conveniences and drudgery-saving 
devices now enjoyed only by city dwellers. They insure you the tremendous excess capacity and long-life you demand for 
continuous, low-cost, trouble-free power service. Glass or rubber jars. See your nearest Philco Dealer or write us 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
Jacob Biggle and Harriet got home 


from Florida on time and in fairly 
good health, although my mother thinks 
that Mrs. Biggle seems very frail, and not 
quite her usual cheerful self. 
The radio set came home with them, and 
I have enjoyed having it again. While the 
Biggles were away I fixed up a one-tube 


really flowers. That is how we regard them 
when it comes to plowing, however, so I 
maintain it is all right to speak of them as 
“blooms.” 

I want to thank you, also, for the in- 
formation you kindly sent me on the experi- 
ments in Wisconsin and Minnesota with 
cheap électric current on farms. I find this 
very interesting, and hope you will print 
some similar articles in The Farm Journal. 
I am sure many farmers now without elec- 


Spring Dope 
; By Walt Mason 


OW that spring, so blithe and merry, 

| \ spreads its rugs of living grass, 
from the learned apothecary we must 

buy some sassafras. For our blood is 
coursing slowly after winter’s longdrawn 
games, and a lot of boils unholy soon will 
break out on our frames; and we’ll have a 
bilious fever and a lot of other ills, and old 
Death will swing his cleaver if we don’t 





set recommended by your Mr. Hugh 





Martin, and had fair success with it. 
But it could not compare with our three- 
tube set, and when I wanted to go after 
distant stations I would usually go over 
to the Priestmans, our neighbors, and 
listen in with them. I admit I do not 
care very much about music, but it is 
interesting and exciting to feel about 
through the night skies for waves from 
Davenport or Dallas or some other far- 
distant point. We tuned in the big 
station at Hastings, Nebraska; several 
times, which is not so bad on three tubes 
and a loud speaker. 

However, I suppose your readers are 
more interested in what we are doing 
farming Elmwood farm than how we 
have been putting in our evenings. Farm 
work is just under full steam as I write 
this, and by the time it is printed and | 
read we will be running around in circles. 

At least that is the way it will seem, for 
I have a theory that the difference be- 
tween good farming and bad is that the 
bad farmer really does run around in 
circles, whereas the good farmer has the 
work laid out ahead so that the things 
that must be done get done on time, and 
those that can wait are left to wait. Just 
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buy yarbs and pills. Oh, the druggist 
smiles and whistles, as he labors all 
alone, as he boils a lot of thistles, for 
this season is his own; he is brewing tea 
of tansy and of liverwort and leeks, 
flavored with a dash of pansy, and he 
chortles when he speaks. In the cure 
of ailments chronic our learned phar- 
macist delights; he is mixing up a tonic 
for our livers and our lights. For our 
blood is slow and sluggish, and we’re 
breaking out with rash, and for potions 
dire and druggish we must blow our 
surplus cash. And we need a hair re- 
storer and an eye-wash for our glims; 
dope to stop the elm tree borer, which 
is threatening our limbs. So we see 
the druggist wrestle, back of his pre- 
scription case, with his mortar and his 
pestle, making dope to save the race. 











The Farm Journal Says: 


For 1924 Mr. Nobel might award a 
peace booby prize. 


» 





It makes good roads, but look what it 
does to pocket-books! 


Anyhow, the fellows who write the 
jokes know what the point is; that’s 
something. ew 








the same, with the most foresight and 
system I know how to use, there are times 
when it seems necessary to do six important 
jobs, and do them all at once. ; 

The variation in the seasons is another 
thing that makes farming exciting. Our 
rule at Elmwood, for example, is that corn 
is to go in when the dogwoods in the woods 
are in bloom.. That comes on different 
dates, of course, sometimes as much'‘as two 
weeks earlier or later than normal, and it 
takes some tall scratching to have things 
ready when the dogwoods decide to move 
blooming time ahead a week or so. 

If there are any botanists among your 
readers, Mr. Editor, I had better say that 
I realize perfectly that blooming time with 
dogwoods is not exactly blooming time at 
all, nor are the big white or pink petals 


tricity would like to know how cheaply the 
‘Suice” can be furnished wher a live electric 
company really sets out to prove it can be 
done. T. Webb. 





One of the few things ‘that Peter Tumble- 
down is good at, is fishing. By this we do 
not mean catching fish, which is a very 

’ different thing; but we don’t know anybody 
who can sit longer and quieter on a bridge 
or along the bank of a stream, with a pole 
in his hand, than Peter. The mere fact 
that nothing living but mud turtles and 
water snakes has been seen in that water 
for thirty years makes no impression on 
Peter. The worst of it is that he picks the 
best plowing days to go fishing on. 

y 


Time was when the poor were always 
‘running down the rich—today it’s about a 
stand-off on any street. 


In the plumbing trade it looks as if the 
dignity of labor had now reached the point 
where it is nine parts dignity to one part 
labor. bs 


Subscriber wants to know who invented 
the saxophone. But what difference does it 
make now? Jailing him won’t stop th 
saxophones. oe 

In our item last month about postal 
cards not being make any longer after 
April 1, we neglected to say that they will 
not be any shorter, either; the size will be 
exactly the same as hitherto. Excuse us, 
please, everybody. 
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Washington Observations 








Frederic William W. ileS 





0) Bishop would like éo radio sermons by 
5 





S these Observations are set down, e 
A a merry war is being waged at 
both ends of Punaylouaia Ave- 
nue over the McNary-Haugen agricultural export corporation 
bill. The farming West has left no doubt in Washington that it 
favors the project sponsored by Secretary Wallace. But Presi- 
dent Coolidge has remained “open-minded,” and has not lent the 
bill the Administration’s all-powerful support. 

Certain farm organizations with headquarters at the capital 
suspect that it is Herbert Hoover’s potent influence that stays 
the President’s hand. A delegation waited upon him early in 
April for the purpose of dissuading Hoover from his alleged ob- 
structive efforts. 

Farm politicians, of which the Washington woods are full, will 
tell you that the “Vermont 


eminent clergymen and laymen all the 
way across the country from the Na- 
tional Cathedral at Washington. His own forceful Sunday after- 
noon addresses are already ‘‘on the air.” 

Doctor Freeman thinks that radio one day may be the means of 
bringing about something like spiritual unity in this’ land of 
many creeds. 


EMOCRATS are still hunting for The Man. Whom to pit 
against Calvin Coolidge—that is the question. They have 
aspirants galore. But no one emerges who is acknowledged on all 
hands to be so outstanding that 
he would have an eminent 





farm boy’s’ fortunes may be 
adversely affected unless he 
gets behind the McNary- 
Haugen proposition whole- 
heartedly. 





THER farm legislation 
languishes. Neither the 
Henry Ford-Muscle Shoals 
bill nor the eternal Truth-in- 
Fabrics measure has emerged 
from the Congressional hear- 
ings stage, though the final 
weeks of April were scheduled 
to record some progress in both 
directions. The chances at 
present seem favorable to the 
passage of the Muscle Shoals 
roject. Ford is credited by 
Woesbington wiseacres with be- 
ing chiefly responsible for Cal- 
vin Coolidge s bumper ma- 
jority over Hiram Johnson in 
the recent Michigan primaries. 











If there is in Administrations 


that gratitude which republics Won't be able to get any work out of this old bird before election 


are said to lack, the White 
House’s big shoulder ought to be bolstering up Ford’s Alabama 
ambitions. 


r 


ARM folks in all sections of the country are raining in protests 

against the proposal to raise the parcels-post rates, as one of 
the means of a the $150,000,000 postal pay increase pro- 
vided by the Kelly-Edge bill. Farmers, as all the world knows, 
are the chief beneficiaries under the fourth-class mail-rates. Under 
them the overwhelming bulk of the country’s mail-order business 
is carried on. Members of Congress are hearing copiously from the 
rural regions that hjgher parcels-post costs will be unpopular. 


t 


NOTHER United States: Senator from the West—the late 
John H. Mitchell, of Oregon—was indicted nineteen years 
under the same criminal statute invoked for the recent in- 

dictment of Senator Wheeler, of Montana. Mitchell was charged 
with accepting a fee, while Senator, for advocating homestead 
entries before the General Land Office in Washington. He died 


while still a member of the Senate, and before his trial was 


finished. 


r 


(i ERAL PERSHING will reach the retirement age of sixty- 
four on September 13, 1924, and quit the army, though still 
an uncommonly virile figure, unless Congress passes special legis- 
lation to retain him on the active list. A bill to that end was 
recommended last December by Secretary Weeks, but has remained 
pigeon-holed in the military affairs committees of both houses. 
Certain A. E. F. enmities, from war days in France, are said to be 


responsible. 


OCTOR FREEMAN, the eloquent. i ire Bishop of 

Washin , is conferring with Signor Marconi, Lee De 
Forest, William Jennings Bryan and other authorities, with a 
view to a grandiose nation-wide broadcasting scheme. The 


é 





chance of defeating the 
President. 

The McAdoo people have 
not yet thrown up the sponge. 
They say that Woodrow Wil- 
son’s son-in-law has “come 
back,” with his oil spots, if not 
entirely obliterated, not nearly 
so visible as they were sixty 
days ago. McAdooites claim 
they’ll go into the New York 
convention between 400 and 
500 delegates strong. And 
that if they can’t put their man 
over, they'll name the man who 
is. It takes 735 votes—two- 
thirds—to nominate in the 
Democratic convention. With 
the Republicans, a mere ma- 
jority isenough. Coolidge has 
the necessary total already in 
hand. 














RESIDENT COOLIDGE 

has taken a leaf out of the 
note-book of former premier 
David Lloyd George and has been assembling political leaders 
at the White House for conference over the breakfast table. 
Marmalade, eggs, and flapjacks don’t appear to be designed to 
speed things up on Capitol Hill—the stated object of “‘Cal’s” 
early morning confabs with the politicians. Perhaps they’d be 
more effective if, before or after breakfast, he’d take his guests 
into the White House woodshed and show them the big stick. 


7 


HE FARM JOURNAL’S Presidential Straw Vote, with its 

consistent exhibition of President Coolidge’s strength in 
the agricultural country, has certainly been borne out by early 
primary results. 

The President’s impressive victories over Hiram Johnson in 
states like North Dakota, Michigan, Illinois, and Nebraska, all 
with immense farming populations, show that the poll is an accurate 
barometer of the political weather. By the time this number of 
The Farm Journal reaches subscribers, California Republicans 
will be getting ready for their presidential primary, on May 6. 
If Hiram is vanquished in his own state, politicians expect him to 
withdraw from the presidentiql race, and not drain the dregs of 
defeat at the national convention in June. 

By the way, Gray Silver, Washington representative of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, and spiritus rector of the Farm Bloe, 
is said to be nursing a Democratic presidential boom. He once 
was president of the West Virginia state Senate—a post corre- 
sponding to a lieutenant-governorship. That is the only public 
office he has ever held. 


wales 


| We spear nate rejoices that the era of rumor, recrimination, 


and mud-slinging on the Potomac has given way to a season 
of legislation. Congress, after four months of solid conversation, 
had not, up to this writing, passed anything but “the buck.” But 
the Senate is now tackling the Mellon tax bill with vigor, and 
results (optimists say) may ensue by June 1. 5 

Pessimists declare the summer of 1924 will be well advance 

before there is final action on tax reduction. They expect a rec 
for the national conventions the first week in June, and a resut 
tion of the session about July 1, to last well into September. 
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all localities are plants that are well 

adapted to use about the home. 
Even in the dry forestless regions the 
stream banks, arroyos or draws contain 
plants that are attractive and when 
moved to the home grounds often be- 
come even more attractive than in their 
native haunts. 

One of the widely distributed plants 
is the elder with its large clusters of 
white flowers, followed later in the season 
by berries, sometimes black and some- 
times red, depending on the species 
native in the locality. The height, too, 
varies with the species, one kind growing 
twenty feet high while the others are 
about six feet. 

The cornels or dogwoods are also 
found over much of the country and are 
all well adapted to home-ground plant- 
ing. Most of these have red or reddish 
stems, with small clusters of white 
flowers looking much like a portion of 
the cluster of an elder, although one kind 
has yellow flowers. 


The Well-Known Dogwood 


Probably the best known of the dog- 
woods is the so-called flowering dogwood. 
Each flower has four big white bracts 
that look like petals about the little 
cluster of inconspicuous flowers. This 
kind has conspicuous red berries that 
stay on most of the winter, while many 
of the other kinds have blue or white 
berries. Many of these grow only five or 
six feet high, like the red-stemmed 
Siberian dogwood, which is not a native. 
Our similar stoloniferous dogwood so 
common in the North Central states is a 
trifle taller. The silky dogwood or 
cornel, called kinnikinic, is a trifle taller, 
has purplish stems instead of the more 
brilliant red of the two just mentioned, 
and bluish berries instead of white. 

A widely distributed group of low- 
growing plants is the one to which belong 
the coralberry, snowberry, wolfberry 
and buckbush. These ordinarily attain 
a height of from four to six feet, but be- 
cause of their attractive foliage and per- 
sistent berries they are most useful in 
low plantings and along the front of 
higher groups. They are common in 
many places in the Eastern half of the 
United States. 


The Spirea Group 


Another group, with a few kinds native 
in different parts of the country and 
with many other useful species from 
other countries, comprises the spirzas. 
In the Cascade Mountains are several 
handsome species, while eastward are 
the smaller, less showy hardhack or 
steeplebush and meadowsweet and the 
nearly related ninebark. 

Of this group one of the most widely 
adaptable as well as the handsomest is 
Spirea Vanhouttei, or bridal-wreath. 
This bush is covered in late spring with 
small clusters of tiny white flowers that 
completely line the gracefully arching 
branches. The foliage is small, almost 
triangular, of a pleasing although some- 
what dull green. It will grow seven feet 
high under very favorable conditions. A 
smaller kind with very early white 
flowers and small willow-shaped leaves 
is the Thunberg’s spirea. The tips 
sometimes die back slightly, but its early 
tiny white flowers and the airy appear- 
ance of the bush at all seasons pe it 

dedly worth while where a shrub 


I: the woods or along the streams in 


five feet high is needed. Then there are 








Or 
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A beautiful elder clump. The elder grows in 


moist places and is easily transplanted 


Spiraea Vanhouttei in midsummer. Both the 


flowers and foliage are beautiful 











Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 








many summer flowering kinds, among 
them being Anthony Waterer, a dwarf 
pink variety only about two feet high 
with dark green foliage, except for a 
yellow splotch on an occasional leaf. 


‘ The Lovely Hydrangeas 


Another group of plants that is widely 
distributed east of the Mississippi 
River is the hydrangea. The hydrangeas 
are not so well adapted to the drier 
regions of the plains without irrigation 
as are the plants already discussed, but 
are showy additions to more eastern 
gardens. The single panicled hydrangea 
and the single wild hydrangea are both 
quite common, but the oakleaf hydrangea 
is only found in or near the Appalachian 
Mountains, south of Virginia. 

The showy grandiflora hydrangea of 
gardens is a double form of the panicled 
hydrangea, while Hills of Snow, found 
growing wild in the Lake states, is a 
double form of the wild hydrangea. 
They are» all worthy for the home 
grounds where plants about six feet high 
are desired, although the oakleaf hy- 
drangea and especially the panicled 
hydrangea will grow taller than this 
under good conditions. 


The Viburnum Group 


The viburnums are represented in the 
Eastern United States by the arrow- 
wood, black haw, sheepberry, dock- 
mackie and highbush cranberry. They 
are all shrubs with handsome foliage and 
small white flowers in clusters two 
inches and more across. Some of these 
bear red berries, like the highbush cran- 
berry, but most of them have black 
berries. 

The common garden snowball is a 
double form of the highbush cranberry 
lacking the attractive scarlet berries that 
hold through the winter. In cultivation 
are some attractive Japanese kinds, and 
in the warmer parts of the country there 
are evergreen species, among which is 
viburnum tinus, a handsome March or 
February flowering shrub that grows 
about six feet tall. 


Wild Roses 


Wild roses are to be found in most parts 
of the country and are well worth in- 
cluding on the home grounds. There 
are also two species from the Orient that 
are worthy of wide cultivation. One of 
these is the rugosa rose that seems to 
thrive wherever any of the wild roses 
grow, and the other is known as Rosa 
hugonis, a hardy yellow rose from 
China that is the first of all to bloom in 
the spring. The slender arching branches 
are completely covered with the single 
flowers. 

The rugosa rose is purplish pink, and 
there is abe a white form. In addition 
there are many rugosa hybrids, most of 
which are not so hardy and so are not 
adapted to the section of the country 
between the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains. 


The Fragrant Lilacs 


Among the introduced plants that are 
common in gardens all over the country 
are the lilacs. These are most useful 
everywhere, and are especially valuable 
on the plains and in the drier regions 
where fewer plants succeed. 

One of the best of these is the Rouen 
lilac, listed by nurserymen as Syringa 
chinensis. It stands even more adverse 

Continued on page 32. 
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Just What Are We Farming 
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= oe George M. Rommel 


So much for that. Ten years ago, 








4 br used to be a veteran Pull- 
man conductor on the B. & O. run 
from Chicago to Washington, whose 

quaint philosophy and good fellowship made every passenger 
enjoy traveling with him. One day, coming down the Potomac 
River from Cumberland, the last lap of the run, he did not seem 
to feel as cheerful as usual. A passenger asked him why he looked 
so serious. ‘‘What’s on your mind?” 

The old fellow looked solemnly for a moment at his coat-sleeve 
with its six service stripes and answered, without a trace of a 
smile, “I was just thinkin’ what a darned fool I am to go on 
railroadin’. ”’ 

Howemany farmers past middle age feel that way about.their 
business? How many would do something else if they had the 
chance? How many who could not change now if they wished, 
look back on their lives regret- 


when the Smith-Lever Agricultural Ex- 
tension Act became effective, another 
leg was being urged to carry us forward—the diversified farming 
leg. A farm bureau had been started here and there inthe North 


‘and in the South the remarkable demonstration work of Dr. 


Seaman Knapp had pulled many farmers out of a one-crop slavery. 
Diversification of crops was the great cry, and extension work was 
to be the means of carrying the message to the man on the farm. 


Balanced Farming Safe, but— 


Doctor Knapp used his famous “Ten Commandments” as the 
charter of aration for his Southern farmers, and his son, Brad- 
ford, who succeeded him, went his sire one better when he coined 
the phrase “Balanced Farming’’ as his slogan, by which he meant 
a.farm program which would 





fully? What led them into cai 
farming in the first place? Take CY, 
your own case—what are you 
farming for anyway? 

Farmers as a class, and in 
the long run, usually do the 
right thing and generally the thems 
most profitable thing. The SNERSIFEDH : 
United States has become the CROPS \ = Midd S Sclaters 
greatest pork-producing nation —— Tr 
in the world because it is the a 
greatest corn-growing country, ; 
and farmers in the Corn Belt, > 
especially in Iowa, have learned rent 


from experience that they can >S SO eo ee 

make more money feeding corn ||~ PX 

to hogs than in any other way. |~ ~~ ‘2 
As 
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Cotton \is the best money 
crop of the Southern states SY ° 
and most farmers in that i J 
section continue to rely on | : J 
cotton for their bread and as / 
butter, boll-weevil or no boll- i f Ze ; 
weevil. New York is a fruit J / 





develop the farm in a well- 
rounded way, with all the live- 
stock and poultry that could 
be conveniently supported, 
\ sufficient grain, forage and 


cw 














A ie “ih pasture crops to feed them and 
>> \\ td a dependable money crop. 

: — Now let us analyze these two 

coe =ONE concepts and see where they 

“ee ~ CROP, lead us, taking the second one 





=< ——— =>» fi rst. 

Ss A farm with a balanced pro- 

gram will fall into the category 
=~ | of the “general farm.’”’ There 

\ \ WAS ST will be cows and pigs and 

\ RSQ ccse= poultry, corn and small grain, 

aa & SN ea < fruit and a vegetable garden. 


S| \ x NOOR >] There will be a money crop— 





‘|| whatever may be suitable in 
the particular locality—but 


i \ \ the money crop will not be the 

— main purpose of the farm. That 
ea || purpose will be to maintain 

| ‘Cc production at the highest pos- 





and dairy state; Cape Cod 
raises cranberries; California 
and Florida, citrus fruits; 
Petaluma, eggs; and so on, 





We kind of think we’d take the steamer that carries 
plenty of life-boats, but plenty of people wouldn’t 


sible efficiency, with the soil 
improving in condition and 
productive power year by 
year. Balanced farming is the 








because some one once found 
out that it paid to do so, and others followed the example. 


Making the Farm Feed Iiself 


In the early days the farm raised nearly everything the family 
needed to support it, even clothing. The pioneer farm was prac- 
tically self-sustained, but with the increasing population of the 
country, the increase in the cost of land, of labor and equipment, 
there has to be more money coming in than our grandfathers 
ever dreamed of having. A lot of things that many a farm used 
to. raise as essentials have had to go into the discard. 

When J. R. Howard was president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, he onee explained to a group of New York 
advertising men how times have changed. In effect he said: “I 
used to grow apples on my farm in Iowa, but now I can make 
more money by using the land which the trees occupied, to grow 
corn for hogs. We used to make our own butter, but it takes too 
much valuable time that can be more profitably employed hauling 
corn to the self-feeders, or in wholesome recreation. The apples 
and butter which the farm needs are now bought at the store in 
town, which is a good thing not only for me, but for the apple 
growers in Washington and the dairy farmers of Minnesota.” 

Mr. Howard told his advertising friends that farming had been 
commercialized, that it had become a business, with all the com- 
plex organization and intricate details, all the far-reaching con- 
tacts, that are to be found in any other great business. It could 
not be turned back to the old self-contained farming of the pioneer 
days and it was not desirable that it should be. The levers of the 
machine were set at “change and progress,” and the best interests 
of the farmers and of the nation would be better served if the 
machine were given a clear track to go ahead along these lines. 


What Does It All Mean? 


That idea is generally accepted and every one is studying it to find 
out what it means. Suppose you and I take a hand. : 
1 Economics has the call in the agricultural colleges, in the experi- 
ment stations, and in the extension work. A county agent goes 
to bed at night with somebody’s text-book on economics under 
his w—he threw Lubbock’s ‘Pleasures of Life” into the wood- 
shed long ago. An economist runs the U. 8. Department of 
: ». We step forward one foot at a time—no jumps—-and 
the leg we are using now is the economic leg. 
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reverse of soil robbing; it is 
farm building, soil building, home building, and if we carry the 
principle out to the final analysis it means that the farm as a 
place to live and bring up a family is the first consideration. 

The general farmer, the man who practises balanced farming, 
is like a general practitioner in medicine. He has to work hard, 
be up at all hours of the night, summer and winter, rain, snow, 
sleet, hail or shine, regardless of his own comfort. He will not 
die rich, but he will be respected, honored, and loved. He will 
know nature and human nature. If he is the sort of man to derive, 
pleasure from the fulness of life, he will be content. In a way he 
will pattern his farming after that of his ancestors, for a balanced 
farm is, to a large extent, a self-sustaining farm. In times of 
excited inflation, he will serenely keep his head and in times of 
stress he will derive comfort from the knowedge that, whatever 
happens, the living of his ‘family is assured. Balanced farm- 
ing is safe farming; the eggs are not all carried in one basket. 


Putting the Eggs in One Basket 


Now let us see where the logical development of the commercialized 
farm will lead us. Under the commercial conception of farming, 
the successful farmer runs his farm as a skilful manager does his 
business—for the greatest possible profit. He separates his busi- 
ness from his home as much as possible, just as a storekeeper or 
manufacturer does. We may apply the simile of the medical 
profession again and call this kind of farmer a specialist. The 
work of a specialist is profitable—if he is assured of a market 
for what he has to sell. 

The farmer who is a specialist, whether he is a cranberry grower 
in Massachusetts, a grape grower in western New York, a dairy- 
man in Wisconsin, a wheat farmer in the Dakotas or a truck farmer 
in Texas, concentrates on one product for all he is worth. He 
becomes expert in the peculiarities of that product, the things that 
cause lo i , insect pests, frosts—the special use of fo 
for plants or animals, economical methods, labor-saving devices, 
the requirements of markets. 


One-Crop Farming Hazardous be 


I scarcely need remark that one-crop farming has its dangers; 


every one knows that. If the market wrong, eve: 
wrong. One-crop farming has crippled the South twice in the 
Continued on page 30 
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N 1922 Congress killed the infant oo 
potash industry in America. Of the 


a om levy is the familiar one of ‘‘All the traffic 


will bear.” ‘The real price we will pay 





group of potash producers which 

asked for five years’ protection, and promised to develop quantity 
production on a highly competitive basis with the German product, 
only the Trona Company survived. And it is located so close 
to the setting sun that the East and South, which need potash, 
must pay the German monopoly Trona costs, profits and a trans- 
continental freight rate—for both concerns are getting today the 
same price per ton for muriate of potash. 

Very good. Congress handed the American farmer over to 
the tender mercies of the Germany monopoly, whose record has 
been plainly written that whoso runs may read, and whoso reads 
may run, if he has wit enough to do so. 

Cocitrins was fully advised that the sources of potash in this 
country were ample for quantity production for thousands of 
years; that processes had been perfected which would forever 
cheapen the material for the American 


for potash has not yet been fixed. When 
Germany begins to pay her war indemnity in earnest, look out 
for potash prices. 


Potash or Ruin 


We are a free and independent people, and we glory in that. But 
we can be too free and independent; we can carry our independence 
to the point of refusing to pay Germany’s taxes and war debt, 
if we want to,—leave potash out of our fertilizers for cotton and 
potatoes, as we did during the war. But very soon we find our- 
selves up against short crops and riew diseases developing, all of 
which disappear when we restore the right amounts of potash to 
the plants’ rations. 

We can continue to save money on our crops of corn and clover 


by cutting down or cutting out the quantities of potash which 


the experiments show bring the most 





farmer; that with five years’ protection, 
limited by Act of Congress, American 

capital would develop production to W. 
make us independent of any potash 
monopoly. 

Very good, again. Congress, in killing 
the American potash business, bound it- 
self to have Uncle Samdevelop American 
Potash for American Farmers. How so? 
Let’s get into the reasons without delay. 


Why the German Monopoly? 


Here was the situation, and here is the 
reasoning whereby I conclude that 
Uncle Sam must go into the development 
of potash for American farms: 

me one suggested to Congress 
that the American Potash Producers 
were trying to establish a monopoly. 
“Naughty, naughty,” said Congress; and 
promptly murdered the infant and 
turned the potash business over to that 





HAT Mr. Ross does not say in this 
article, but what ought to be said, is 
that it was American farmers themselves, 
not a wilful Congress, that in 1922 delivered 
American farming, bones, body and boots, 
over to the German potash monopoly. 

On more than one occasion we have said 
what we thought of that particular piece 
of stupid short-sightedness. It was perhaps 
too much to expect that Congress would 
have the wisdom and backbone to put the 
tariff on potash in the face of the farmer 
objections; but it still makes us angry and 
ashamed, as of a nurse who would let a 
child have the harmful candy it cried for. 

Mr. Ross does not think it too late to 
repair the mistake. And his remedy, prac- 
tical or not, is an interesting one and well 
worth reading and considering. 


profits per acre—but we pay for that 
folly. We can continue to struggle alon 
on some of the overworked lands o 
the East, on those difficult hills of the 
middle states and New England, on that. 
gray silt loam and its sister soils in the 
West, without potash and without profit, 
until plain necessity sends us to town 
looking for a job while the old farm 
grows up to mullein and jack pine. 

Or we can swallow our pride and inde- 
pendence and knuckle down to the 
German Potash Monopoly and pay what 
it chooses to take of our hard-earned 
money. 

Or we can get our eyes opened to this 
sifuation, and, forgetting past mistakes 
have Congress provide the ways and 
means for Uncle Sam to develop our al- 
most unlimited supplies of potash, pro- 
tect Americans from foreign taxation 
which places unfair burdens on American 








angel child, the German Kalisyndikat. 

The idea of an American monopoly was abhorrent. It did not 
seem to occur to any one that two monopolies can not occupy the 
same markets at the same time, any more than two hodies can 
occupy the same space. 

Possibly the decision in favor of one monopoly was on the 
ground that if you only had to watch one you might get 


. along pretty well. Perhaps the decision in favor of a foreign 


as against a domestic monopoly was on the theory that it 
would be so much easier to control a foreign one than one 
which was subject to our own courts and our own Congressional 
investigations. 

Presumably Congress thought it wiser to depend on the promises 
of reform given by the Kalisyndikat than on the promises of de- 
velopment given by the Americans who produced potash at great 
sacrifice when our country’s need ‘for potash was urgent. But 
maybe it is unwise to try to find out just what actuated Congress 
in its decisions. Whether it was lack of judgment or something 
even less creditable can’t be told. Maybe it was both. The 
question in which Our Folks are chiefly interested, is the dollars 
and cents effect on the American farmer. 


Paying German Tazes 


The German Government is a preferred partner in the German 

tash mines. It levies a direct tax on every ton exported. It 
evies, in addition, a tax on the profits of the business. It limits 
production so as to prevent competition among individual com- 
panies. 

In the German budget is included an estimate of income from 
the potash industry, a tax levied on American and other foreign 
farms to help pay expenses of the German Government. It is not 
paid back to the farmer by the consumer, either; for the selling 
prices of his most important products are fixed by international 
competition. 

It is not a tax which is fixed with relation to other tax ates in 
way. It is far in excess of normal taxation. It is simply an 
enforced contribution, due to the fact: that we must have potash 
for agricultural purposes and must get it from Germany, which 

can tax us, without so much as a “by your leave,” 
| A whatever she wants to. 


Paying the German War Debt 


Not all of it, of course, but a goodly share of the 
war reparations will be Y! oye by the American 

O% farmer, because of those levies of taxes by the German 
24 Government. And the limit they will put on that 





farmers, and end the monopolistic con- 
trol of an absolute essential of food production. 

It has been said that the cost of the French Revolution in blood 
and treasure was well worth the price, if it did nothing else than ° 
break France’s monopoly of soda. It is not going to take much 
money nor courage to break a far worse monopoly. Let’s be 


about it. 
Has Uncle Sam the Power ? 


State and Federal commissions regulate the charges for railroad 
fares and freights, gas, electricity, water, and what-not. State 
laws provide for the killing of diseased cattle, spraying or destruc- 
tion of trees, eradicating pests of all sorts; and we quarantine 
persons with smallpox. 

For many years the doctrine of “eminent domain’ has been 
sound law. A public utility corporation can condemn and take 
away our property if it is needed in its extension of public service; 
and if we can’t agree as to price a jury fixes it and we have to 
accept that award. 

Recently, cutting further into what we used to consider our 
sacred rights, they make us pay a graduated income tax, an excess 
profits tax; and when they find one railroad making over 6 per 
cent profits a year, they take part of the extra profits and hand it 
over to a weaker railroad, to help it along. 

Slowly but surely the great principle is developing, that the 
right of the individual is always subject to the greater necessities 
of the public; that when public need demands, the rights of the 
individual: are brushed aside, and only monetary compensation 
given the individual for his loss. : f 

Always, however, there must be shown an overwhelming public 
necessity. If that can be shown, then the right to act is inherent 
in all governments. The government pays, but it takes without 


consent 
Is There Public Necessity ? 


The food supply of the nation requires the use of large quantities 
of potash. This is partly to prevent the abandonment of agricul- 
ture in many sections through lowered crop production; and to 
encourage agricultural. production in other sections through the 
use of potash as part of the basic fertilizer. 
The need of potash applies to all farm crops; | 
but particularly to the perishables, the fruits an 
vegetables, the use of which is of enormous impor- 
tance in maintaining public health. 
The condition of agriculture is unstable. The 
prices of products are very largely fixed by world 
Continued on page 33 
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What a Big Co-Op Can Do 


HE California Citrus Growers, faced with the problem of 

getting rid of perfectly sound but odd-size oranges and lemons 
at a profit, have developed, manufactured and sold 12,000 elec- 
trical fruit extractors for soda fountains and hotel kitchens. They 
squeezed and sold the juice from 1,500 carloads of citrus fruit this 
way last season. 

The potato co-ops can’t reasonably expect to put out 12,000 
potato-juice extractors and make the product a popular drink, 
of course, but that is not the point. The point is that a big co- 
operative—any co-operative—can conceive and carry out selling 
ideas that an individual farmer 


any wheat coming from the United States the Liverpool base price 
would go up—perhaps far up. 

Altogether, it seems not untikely that the difference between 
the per-bushel price, on the farm, for a 650,000,000 bushel crop, 
over an 850,000,000 bushel crop, would be somewhere near 60 cents. 
And that would help, wouldn’t it? 


Advice to the Married 


IVES, try to understand that a man is not interested in 
clothes as clothes. He likes you to look well, but he cares 
nothing about the method by which you get the effect. He is 
interested only in the result, and if 





would never think of, and could 
not carry out if he did. Write your 
own moral. 


Suppose Mr. Sinclair 
Wanted Muscle Shoals 


HE utter wrongness of the 

scheme to hand Muscle Shoals 
over to Henry Forp on his present 
offer can be shown up by a very 
simple test. 

Just suppose that HEnry’s 
identical offer, word for word, were 
presented to Congress by Harry 
“F. Srvciatr or Epwarp L. Doneny. 
Does any one suppose that a single 
vote for it could. be scraped up in 
either house of Congress? On the 
contrary, resolutions would be 
passed, orators would orate, patriots 
would rush to the defense of the 
flag, special prosecutors would be 
demanded, statesmen would foam 
at the mouth. 

Yet Mr. Srenciarr and Mr. 
Doueny are both amply able to 










GUESS You'LL 
NEVER BE BIG 


or a ] you are wise you will not force him 
to pretend an interest in the gar- 
ments themselves that he can not 
feel because he is a man.*. 








that a woman is not interested in 
machinery as machinery. She 
wants the radio set to get her good 
music and entertainment; she wants 
the automobile to take her and the 
children where and when she wants 
to go. But she knows little of the 
mechanism that does these things 
for her, and cares less. Do not 
force her to pretend an understand- 
ing and interest she does not feel 
because she is a woman. 


Is Ross Subsidized ? 


event class of people who, be- 
cause they themselves have 
mostly selfish motives, are incapa- 
ble of understanding any other kind 
of motives in any one else, will 
read A. B. Ross’s article in this 


out at last! Ross has a potash 
plant he wants to sell to the Gov- 





undertake an operation as big as 
Muscle Shoals and make a go of it. 
The sole difference rests in the 
characteristics of the men themselves, and the high degree of 
confidence that is felt in Mr. Forp by vast. numbers of people. 
On this frail basis he is to have this marvelous property as a prac- 
tically free gift, or subsidy. 

We call it “frail,” because in fifteen or twenty years HENRY 
Ferp will have no connection whatever with Muscle Shoals or 
any other earthly interest, He will be dead. 


Less Bushels, More Cash 


INCE there are signs that there will be smaller acreage of 
wheat this year, it may be worth while to note what a wheat 
crop without any export surplus would mean. 

If we raise the kind of crop we have had ever since the War, 
with Fy surplus of say 200,000,000 bushels, the price the growers 
get for it is: 

The Liverpool ‘‘world” price 
minus freight and costs to Liverpool. 


Suppose on the other hand we raised only enough for ourselves, say 
650,000,000 bushels; the price the growers got would be: 
The Liverpool “world’’ price 
plus a small freight adjustment (probably) 
plus 42 cents tariff, surely. ; 


Just where the base price would be fixed in this country can only 
be guessed at—probably Chicago or Minneapolis; and the ques- 
tion of freight costs is thus very uncertain. 

The 42 cents a bushel added on account of the tariff is fairly 
sure; and there would also be an additional gain because without 





» 


Yes—it takes size to run these big machines _ 


ernment!” ; 

These same people have been 
puzzling over what Ross was up to, ever since he began publish- 
ing his articles in The Farm Journal in 1919. What was back of 
Ross? It could not be the fertilizer companies, since Ross called 
their pet fertilizer element, nitrogen, a “gold brick.” It could 
not be the German potash trust, since Ross declared the Germans 
were a bunch of bandits, and-demanded a tariff on foreign potash. 

That left only the American potash producers, and we are 
inclined to think that most people who have that kind of a mind 
decided that Ross was subsidized by the Searles Lake potash 
people, or somebody else interested in producing American 
potash. 

As a matter of fact, Ross is not subsidized by anybody. 
No one has loaned him $100,000 on a note with the 
signature torn off, nor sent him $100,000 or any other 
sum in currency in a black satchel. It is useless to 
have Ross investigated by the Senate. It is useless 
to look for what is behind him, because there is nothing 
behind him but The Farm Journal, the undisputed 
records of Experiment Station fertilizer tests, and a real desire 
to show the rotation farmers of the country how they ¢an-farm 


more profitably. 
Well, What of It? ‘ 
year is not so very important, but did you ever notice how 
many words that begin with SN have unpleasant meanings? 
Just consider this list: snag, snake, snarl, snatch, sneak, 
sneer, snivel, snob, snide, snort, sniffle. Bes 





With a bigger dictionary than the one we copied these out.of, — 


you could no doubt double this list. Henry Ferris first 


Husbands, try to understand 


issue and shout ‘Aha! the secret is ° 


the matter to our attention, years ago. “ee 
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Since the General Assembly of the In- 





W. H. Stevenson Gs 











of great interest, and no doubt familiar 





ternational Institute of Agriculture is 


to many of Our Folks. A brief sketch 





O: 
meeting in Rome this month, it is par- 
ticularly timely to print this outline of the organization and work 
of this useful institution, from the pen of Professor Stevenson, of 
Iowa State College. 

Professor Stevenson was Delegate of the United States fol- 
lowing the death of David Lubin, and is familiar with all the 
workings of the Institute. 

How the Institute was founded after long struggles by David 
Lubin, and how it comes to be located in Rome, is another story, 


there are no students and there are no instructors. Nor is 
the Institute an experiment station or a research institution; 
no attempt is made to carry on investigations in producing crops 
or related subjects. The outstanding purpose of this organization 
is to serve all the people of the world, both the farmers and the 
consumers of farm crops, as an international clearing-house for 
agricultural information. 
In the words of the founders of the Institute, it was brought 
into being to “collect, study and 


Tite Internatienal Institute of Agriculture is not a school; 


one 
of David Lubin was a part of an article 
by James H. Collins in a recent issue. 

At the present time it is not unfair to say that the Institute 
has not, yet reached the degree of usefulness to farmers everywhere 
that its founder hoped for. The information it makes available 
does not reach the individual farm quickly or clearly enough. 
Probably a much more thorough organization of farmers into 
large co-operative selling groups wiil be necessary before complete 
utilization of the Institute’s work will be possible. 


of the Institute. ° Sixty-two or sixty-three nations are now listed 
as “adhering” countries; these represent about 98 per cent of the 
total population of the globe, and nearly 97 per cent of the land 
area of the earth. 


Who Puts Up the Cash? 


The Institute is supported by annual contributions made by the 
adhering governments. Owing to the low exchange value of many 
currencies, the present income of about $150,000 per year is very 

small, and is really inadequate to 





publish as promptly as possible, 
statistical, technical and economic 
information concerning farming, 
vegetable and animal products, the 
commerce in agricultural products, 
and the prices prevailing in the 
various markets.” 

This is a big and: an important 
program. It is big because it aims 
to keep people everywhere informed 
on production and market condi- 
tions throughout the world, and 
also to provide them with all useful 
and available technical and eco- 
nomic information pertaining to a 
world-wide agriculture. It is im- 
portant because the world has 
needed, and still needs, a great 
dynamic agency backed by a world- 
wide sentiment, and based on in- 
ternational co-operation, to do for 
agriculture the fundamental things included in the Institute’s 
prograth. No group of persons nor any single nation could carry 
out such a program successfully through independent action. For 
example, no one nation could get practically all of the other 
governments of the world to supply it regularly with official 
agricultural statistics. And yet the Institute, through long con- 
tinued and persistent effort, now receives such statistical data 
from almost every nook and corner of the earth. 


Who Belongs? 


If today we call the roll of all the nations, we shall find that only 
seven or eight have not entered into an agreement to support the 
Institute. Moreover, all of the non-supporting countries are 
relatively unimportant as to land area and population. 

Practically the whole civilized world is asso¢iated in the work 





H. M. V 


Reception room in which visitors are entertained by officers 
of the Institute 





This beautiful building was given to the Institute by 


ictor Emmanuel III, the present King of Italy. 
It is on a high, wooded hill in Rome’s finest park 


secure data on even a small fraction 
of the subjects which large groups 
of farmers and business men urge 
should be studied. The dairy in- 
dustry, for example, is not studied 
because of lack of funds. The 
United States now contributes 
about $20,000 annually to the In- 
stitute, and pays in addition each 
year $5,000 for English editions of 
certain of the most valuable pub- 
lications, such as the monthly 
statistical reports. 


A Home in Rome 


The Institute is housed in a beauti- 
ful building of stone and brick on a 
high hill in one of Rome’s fine 
parks, and there is a splendid view 
of the city and the surrounding 
country. From the windows can 
be seen not only the streets and historic buildings of old Rome, 
but also great stretches of the famous Roman campagna, and far 
to the south the beautiful and historic Alban hills. This home of 
the Institute, completely and beautifully furnished, is the gift of 
Victor Emmanuel ITI, the present King of Italy, who is one of the 
Institute’s most loyal friends and liberal supporters. 


The Institute Staff 


The work of the Institute is carried on by a staff of about ninety 
persons. Many of these are well-trained technical workers, while 
others are experts in modern languages, or in office work and 
administration. The fact that all of the important languages of 
the world are used at the Institute, gives us some idea of the 
difficulties under which the work is carried on. We can also 





Continued on page 35 








One of the offices seal tei by the staff of Statistical Satan 


for its work 
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Knuckle- Dusters — By Reginald Wright Kauffman 





5 Ls ©) Illustrated by Donald S. Humphreys 








CHAPTER VII OF 


3 accomplishment of this maneuver, Gray, 
=) Burroughs, Whittaker, and six others 





HE deck of the Enchantress began 
to bustle. Men ran to and fro. Bells rang. Drayton’s 
heavy body came from the companion-way: 

“Mrs. Douglas, will you come to the salon for a moment, please? 
Colonel Alvaro—” 

She was only too ready to escape the recurrence of her daughters’ 
questions that this new development was certain to evoke—only 
too anxious to put a few questions of her own to her host. She 
followed Drayton immediately, but almost immediately Alvaro 
came on deck and walked rapidly up to the two passengers remain- 
ing there. 

His olive face was blacked by coal-dust, his hair damp with 
sweat and steam, his eyes were steeled. As surely now as if a 
wireless communication had been established, he realized what 
the Sea Gull’s pursuit must mean: her captain would not desert 
his master—therefore, Burroughs and Gray with him, must 
somehow have got aboard. He indicated the yacht, and addressed 
the two girls: 

“That,” said he, “relieves 
me of a promise made to Mrs. 
Douglas. There is something 
that she did not wish you to 
know, but now it must be made 
known to you.” 

“What is it?” Frances asked 
the question calmly, but be- 
tween white lips. Marian 
slipped a round arm under her 
sister’s. 

“You will need all your 
strength to hear me,” said 
Alvaro, “but in a moment more 
you will see why it is that I 
must speak. Mr. Burroughs 
and Mr. Gray were .very 
foolish. There was a dancing- 
girl in the Isla de Vilques. Our 
two friends went to see her. 
There was a quarrel. Gray 
and Burroughs murdered her. 
If, as I now fear, they have 
escaped, I must do my duty 
toward them as an official of 
the Viejo government and return them for a fair trial—and to 
you, if they attempt to board us and seize you, I must do my 
duty as a gentleman. I must keep you out of their hands, even if 
I have to use force.” 


faced the intruder. 


spt for these two craft, the sea was empty. From the deck 
of the Sea Gull, Jimmie, Burroughs and Whittaker anxiously 
studied their quarry with glasses; to each observer’s belt was 
strapped a holster out of which a pistol-butt protruded. Captain 
Bayne came forward to where the trio stood beside the wheel. 

“The men all right?’ asked Gray. 

“Every one of them has volunteered,” said the captain. 

“T knew they would!” cried Burroughs. 

Whittaker, though the yacht had now all but overhauled her 
enemy, did not lower his glasses.. He only shifted them a trifle 
and then looked the more intensely. , 

“Something queer over there,” said he. 

Something was queer. With an odd ‘motion, the Enchantress 
was heaving to. There was a clanging of bells from her bridge 
and the shouting of angry orders, plainly audible to the onlookers 
aboard the Sea Gull. 

Not below only. A swirling group—a struggling group— 
became partially visible on the deck, but at the port side and 
somewhat obscured by a cluster of ventilators. Something 
fluttered in the swirling circle: 

“It’s a woman!’ shouted Burroughs. 

He gripped the rail as if to jump overboard and ‘swim for a 
rescue. Reve snatched at him: “ 

“Wait a minute!” 

“But it’s one of the girls!—Jimmie!”’ 

He tore his eyes from the picture. He searched for Gray, but 
Jimmie was nowhere near the wheel. 

Now they could plainly see the ang of the woman’s dress; 
they could see an uplifted arm. The ntress came to a d 
stop; a bevy of blackened, half-naked men was vaulted from her 
forward companionway and closed around the other figures. 

“Captain, ye ordered a boat lowered.” 

That was Jimmie. Bayne shot him one glance. 

“The deuce you have!’ 

“He’s right!’ Burroughs shrieked. “Come on, everybody!” 

The Sea Gull hove to in her turn, Scarcely waiting for the 





“Drop that,” cried Gray. The Viejonese sprang to his feet and 


His features were livid 


tumbled into the careening boat that 
swung ready from the davits, and all but capsized it as it struck 
the water. The yacht’s lanky first officer, staggering to the stern- 
sheets, took command at the tiller, and Jimmie pulled stroke, 
with Burroughs at number three oar. 

“Ready?” demanded Whittaker. 

There echoed a chorus of assent. 

“Give weigh!” 

The boat’s crew bent to their oars. The blades blazed in the 
sunlight. The boat shot like an arrow over the blue surface of 
the sea. 

To the rowers, with their bent backs toward their goal, progress 
seemed interminably slow; Whittaker, with his steady ‘“Hip— 
hip—hip!” timed it to the utmost speed that would allow an 
unexhausted arrival. Now he saw, on the port side of the Enchan- 
tress, that swaying group of embroiled sailors and stokers still 
struggling about a central point that was a woman—saw Alvaro 
at the starboard rail, one mo- 
ment shouting and gesticulat- 
ing at the disorder, the next 
shaking a fist toward the 
oncoming boat and yelling un- 
intelligible threats. 

“Hit up the stroke!” panted 
Gray. 

. Whittaker shook his head 
and maintained the time of his 
relentless ‘“Hip—hip.” 

“Are we anywhere near?” 
Burroughs gasped. : 

The first officer nodded. His 
view of the Enchantress’ deck 
became more and more re- 
stricted—the shouts of the 
mutineers grew audible as the 
sight of them ceased—and 
then, at last, the ship’s hull 
loomed not two hundred yards 
away. 

Instead of making first to 
port, where the woman was, 
Whittaker had steered their 
course directly amidships of 
the Enchantress’ starboard side. His belief was that the quick- 
est relief for anybody in peril above lay in immediate dealing 
with Alvaro. Now, the first officer’s calm gaze saw, crouching up 
there beside the Central American, a burly figure’ that was Dray- 
ton’s and that leveled an ominous rifle at the boat. 

Rapidly Whittaker whispered this news, with a description of 
the sentry, to Gray. ‘Do you know the man?” 

Gray nodded. 

“Will he shoot?” 

“He will,” said Jimmie. 

“Are you a good shot?” 

“Not bad.” 

“Then—I wouldn’t advise our firing first, but if that fellow 
does try to pot us—” 

“T’ll be there with bells on!’ 

The deck was now, of course, invisible, but there came from it 
a babel of battle that dragged Alvaro/ out of sight. A woman 
screamed. 

Burroughs dropped his oar and drew his pistol; Whittaker 
leaned forward a i struck it down. The Sea Gull’s boat all but 
grated against the Enchantress’ hull, almost directly below the 
waiting Drayton. 

Drayton fired. Number two oarsman crumpled up at Gray’s 
side. Jimmie turned in his seat and drew his weapon. 

“Now!” shouted Whittaker. 

Jimmie’s automatic spat. Drayton reeled. His rifle plunged 
overboard, just missing the boat. He disappeared behind the rail. 

With Alvaro also out of sight, Whittaker’s plan of attack had 
failed. He gave brusque orders. The boat circled the Enchantress 
to her port side. 

A woman leaned over the rail—Frances. Beside her, a cropped 
sailor—it was Hector—led in battle against the remainder of the 
crtw, a grimy group of fighting men—the stokers whose fear of a 
boiler-explosion had driven them to mutiny. Impossible, from 
the water.level, to tell toward which side victory was ing. 
Enough for the moment that Hector, when the Sea Gull sopenal. 

ad swung a rope-ladder from the Enchantress’ rail and was thus 
far successful in guarding it. 

Jimmie leaped for that; Burroughs followed, a close second. 
The wounded man was able to take care of the boat, 

Continued on page 78 




















Every Farm Needs Some 


* 
Modern Equipment iii 


HE continued use of worn-out 

and out-of-date equipment is 

costing the farmers of the United 
States millions of dollars annually. 
Carefully prepared statistics show that 
many farmers are paying, over and 
' over again, for improved equipment 
they do notown. The United States 
Department of Agriculture says that 
over-repaired, inefficient machines 
and implements are losing their 
owners more than the cost of new 
tools, through scant yield and loss of 
labor and time in preparing seed beds, 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
the crops. 


The wise American manufacturer 
does not hesitate to replace equipment 
the moment such equipment is out of 
date. He must keep his costs down 
with the others, or lower, and his pro- 
duction up with the others, or higher. 
If he did not modernize his plant, his 


—s 


J Z 
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competitors would undersell him and 
force him into bankruptcy. 


The farmer should think in exactly 
such terms regarding his food-facto 
and his equipment. He should chec 
over his farming investment and drop 
every old method and every old 
machine as soon as he has evidence 
that he could save or make more money 
with a newer method or an improved 
machine. He should learn, as every 
successful manufacturer has learned, 
that the value of a piece of equipment 
should never be measured by its price but 
by what it will do for him—by what it 
will earn and save and make. 


Help the Farm to Earn More 


Greater profit on the farm can be 
made possible through careful planning 
and management, diversification, seed 
testing, fertilization, saving of labor 
and time, and increased yield. Farm 
equipment ts the big factor concerned in each 
of these details. It made agriculture great; 
it will make agriculture still greater. 


There is probably not a farm in the United States that 
could not be improved from a money-making stand- 
point by the purchase of some modern equipment. 





The McCormick-Deering Line of Farm Operating Equipment 





Tractor Harrows 
One-Horse Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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HE prime justification put forth 

on behalf of the National Education, 

or Sterling-Reed bill, now pending 

before Congress, is the “poor” rural school, which on the average 

is poorer financially and in other ways than the city school, except 

in that freedom and flexibility which, after all, may be worth 
more than highly-paid teachers and longer terms. 

Though they still have a long way to go, rural schools are 
improving, as many figures which might be put forth here will 
show. And they are improving, as a rule, without losing the 
freedom and flexibility which too often are sacrificed for machine- 
like efficiency in the city schools. 

In essence, the bill would make common and secondary school 
education a matter of national concern and responsibility. It 
would set up in Washington a Department of Education, as many 
European countries have, and as 


states or local communities for the pur- 
poses in question; (2) that compulsory 
school laws be in effect; (3) that annual school terms be of not 
less than twenty-four weeks’ duration. 

There is no big objection to these provisions; except that they 
set the precedent in this case, as has been set in all like cases, 
of the Federal Government attaching whatever “strings” it 
pleases to all money so benevolently given away. 


Getting Back Our Own Money 


But where does this $100,000,000 come from? Everybody knows 
that while the big income taxpayers of the industrial centers get 
the tax receipts for a large portion of the funds collected by Uncle 
Sam, these persons are more tax collectors than actual tax payers. 

In other words, most large tax pay- 





we have already established depart- 
ments for agriculture, labor and 
commerce. Certainly it would 
seem, offhand, that education is im- 
portant enough to call for such a 
department, with representation in 
the President’s cabinet through a 
Secretary of Education. 


Passing Out $100,000,000 


The bill goes further. It would 
authorize the appropriation of 
$100,000,000 of Federal Govern- 
ment funds for the schools of the 
country. This indeed is a tidy sum 
of money; and, offhand, it makes 
the proposal look very attractive, 
especially in view of the poor school 


and oppression. 


discusses in this article. 





HE Anglo-Saxon peoples have fought a long, long 

fight against their own governments, which always 
tend to change from representative democracy to 
arbitrary and corrupt bureaucracies. 

If the Constitution of the United States registered 
any one thing, it was that the rights of the citizen 
are to be protected in his home and his own com- 
munity, as against the encroachments and oppressions 
of his government. The founders of the Republic 
built a wall against centralized efficiency, because 
the experience of centuries had taught them that 
centralized efficiency meant centralized intolerance 


It is this principle that inspires the real opposition 
to the “‘National Education” bill, which Mr. Ulm 


ments are passed on to the consum- 
ing public in the form of higher 
prices and higher rates of interest. 
Thus everybody pays taxes, 
whether conscious of doing so or 
not; and many who think they pay 
none actually pay exorbitantly. 
But this opens up a very difficult 
and abstruse question which can 
not be fully covered here. 

Let us assume, however, that 
appearances are facts; that, in 
brief, the funds received by many 
of the states out of the Federal 
Treasury represent in large part 
money they had not previotsly 
contributed in Federal taxes. This 
constitutes one of the chief argu- 








facilities in many localities, and the 
unequal opportunities for education 
of children in different communities. But, as will be shown later, 
the hugeness of this fund is quite deceptive. 

The sum of $7,500,000 would go to end illiteracy, and most 
of it would be paid those states which have the largest percentages 
of persons who can not read and write. 

An equal sum would be for the “Americanization” of immi- 
grants, and would be apportioned, as in the case above, in ratio 
to need, as shown by the last census figures. States with large 
immigrant populations would get much; those with few immi- 
grants would receive little. 

The sum of $20,000,000 would be for the promotion of “physical 
education,” whatever that is, and would be apportioned according 
to population. 

hen $15,000,000 of the balance would go for the improve- 
ment and training of teachers, and this sum would be apportioned 
according to the number of teachers employed in the schools in 
each state. : 

The remainder, $50,000,000, would be for general aid in con- 
ducting. grammar and secondary schools, and would be appor- 
tioned among the states on the basis of total population in each 
of the states and the number of teachers employed in the schools. 


Who Would Run the Schools? 


Thus every state would receive a rather 
neat sum, apparently, without cost to it, 
from Uncle Sam’s coffers, for spending on 
its schools. 

The bill stipulates: 

“That all the educational facilities en- 
couraged by the provisions of this Act 
and accepted by the State shall be or- 
ganized, supervised and administered 
exclusively by the legally constituted 
State and local authorities of said 
State, and the Secretary of Education 
shall exercise no authority in relation 
thereto; and this Act shall not be con- 
strued to imply Federal control of 
education within the States, nor to im- 
pair the freedom of the States in the 
conduct and management of their re- 
spective schools systems.” 

Alas, these are nothing but empty words. 
And even these words may be cancelled at 
any time in future by Congress. In fact, 
they are contradicted by other provisions in 
the bill itself. 

These provisions establish iron-clad con- 
ditions which any state must meet before 
it can receive any portion of the funds ap- 
propriated. These are (1) that sums equal 








ments for Federal aid to education. 
The rich section, it is argued, will 
then be made to help educate the children of the poor section, 
and an equality of educational facilities—no doubt a desirable 
end—be thus promoted throughout the country. 


Will the Law Do This? 


According to Prof. Rufus 8. Tucker, in charge of the department 
of economics at Harvard University, it would provide approxi- 
mately eighty cents for additional expenditure for each school 
child, or $38.50 for each teacher in the country. Assuming that 
in the case of the average rural community one-half the Federal 
money it receives actually is provided by other communities, this 
means that at best your community may profit financially to the 
extent of forty cents a child, or $19.25 a teacher. 

What must the average “poor” community pay for this “help’’? 
At first, apparently nothing; ultimately, however, the price will be 
beyond all computing in dollars and cents. 

For, as stated before, there are “strings” attached to these 
apparent gifts. The Federal Government has never appropriated 
funds in this way without making provision towards seeing that 
they are “‘properly” expended. For example, a Washington bureau 
now passes upon every proposed mile of public roads, in building 
which the states use Federal-aid funds. 
Because one state has refused to meet all 
the conditions imposed by this bureau, part 
of the funds due it for road building pur- 
poses has been held up for the last year 
or two. 


Control Through the Purse-Strings 


If the Federal Government can see to 
proper or economical expenditure it also 
can decide what comprises proper and 
economical handling of such funds. One 
Bureau which now supervises the spending 
of one class of appropriations me on a 
“fifty-fifty” basis to the states for aid in 
carrying on a type of education now goes so 
far as to say what books shall be used. 
And from this point it is but a step to 
positive control, in despite of the Federal 
Constitution and its guarantee of state 
control of education. 

It would work this way: the Federal 
Government would say that unless certain 
things are done or not done a state may not 
share in the funds provided for it. All the 
state can do is to refuse the funds, in which 








Continued on page 31 








case it would be severely penalized; for it — 
would be taxed just the same for funds: 
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THE. LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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for The Electric 
Storage Battery 
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The longer it lasts 
the less it costs 


What you actually pay for when you buy a battery is power 
to start and light yourcar and ignite the gas in your cylinders. 

The cost of your battery depends upon how long that . 
power lasts. A short-lived battery is expensive at any price. 

But a battery that stays on the job and out of the repair 
shop costs less and less as the months roll by. 

Exide Batteries are known the world over for long-lasting 
service. 

You will get more months of use, fewer repair bills, and 
less worry from an Exide than you expect. 

A good many thousands of Exide owners have realized 


this truth. 
EXIDE PRICES for automobile batteries FARM POWER AND LIGHT. A great 
are from $17.65 up, according to size and majority of all farm power and light plants 
phical location. There is an Exide have Exide Batteries. Make surethat yours 
at every car— and for your radio. is a long-life Exide. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
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live? If so, and you want any one but your 
neighbors to know it, if you want your place 

to be in the country and not in the wilderness, if 
you have any livestock for sale and hope to sell it, 
be sure that your highways are named and marked. 
A good road unmarked is a poor one. If your 
state expends millions of dollars for highways 
every year and neglects to put up road-signs, it 
might as well stop and thereby lower your taxes. 
No matter how good the roads, even if of con- 
crete, they are only half done without mile-posts. 


How Wisconsin Marks Country Roads 


One of the leading states, as far as up-to-date-ness 
in this respect is concerned, is Wisconsin. For the 
last ten years Wisconsin has been undergoing a 
strenuous road program, but long before the com- 
pletion of Highway 15, which is known as one of the 
longest strips of solid concrete in the country, the 
State Highway Commission saw to it\ that the 
roads were marked. Paid patrolmen, appointed 
over the individual patrol sections, had to keep 
danger signs, bridge markers, mile-posts and tele- 
phone markers posted in the proper places. As a 
result, today there is no fairly well traveled road 
in the state where one could get lost. 


Watching the Black Triangle 


Few are the farmers who do not appreciate the 
symbol of the Wisconsin State Trunk Highway—a 
black triangle all along the way, and the arrows at 
the crossroads, together with the names of towns 
and the miles distant, guide the way. Likewise are 
the county trunk lines numbered. 

Danger signs mark the railroad crossings, dan- 
gerous grades and sharp curves on the road. The 
hidden culverts under non-concrete roads are 
marked by winged white posts—and many a 
basket of eggs has been saved by them. Whether 
for business or pleasure, driving has been made a 
comfort. 

What is being done in this and a few other 
states should be done in every state of the country. 
With the advent of the automobile a system of 
naming and marking the roads is especially of 
advantage to the farmer. If farming is to thrive, 
the farmer must consider himself a modern busi- 
ness man. Yet, how could a merchant or manu- 
facturer in a city ever expect to do business if the 
streets were not marked, and if his building did not 
have a street number? 

The idea of eight or twelve years ago, that good 
roads are only for the city tourist, no longer pre- 
vails in the country. With thousands of tons of 
dairy products, eggs, grain, livestock and produce 
traveling to market winter and summer, good 
roads have become essential to the farmer. 


Marking the Crossroads 


To have all these towns nearby, however, does 
not do you any good unless you can get to them. 
When a busy man like the farmer comes to the turn 
of the road he must know whither to turn. He has 
no time to stop at the nearest farmhouse and ask 
the way to Janesville, or which road to take to 
Rockford. 

The traffic problem is as important a time- 
saver as the problem of being able to speed over 
smooth roads. For which reason, all of us should 
let it be known to our Highway Commissions that 
the mile-post is one thing which the farmer wants 
as badly as good roads, and that without directions 
telling us how to get there a good road will always 
be a bad one. M. 


How To Kill Quack-Grass 


Let it grow until it begins to blossom, then cut it 
for hay. As soon thereafter as possible, skim the 
sod loose from the underlying soil in as thin a 
layer as ible. In small patches this may be 
done wit 9 hoe; in larger patches with a plow, 
provided the plowshare is broad enough to cut 
the entire slice loose from the soil, and of course 


UST around the corner—is that where you 

















The black trian 
sign of: the Wisconsin 
State Trunk Highway 

















You can’t go wrong with 
such signs. Good signs are 
valuable to the autoist 





A good bridge-marker. The 
black triangle is very fa- 
miliar in Wisconsin 


sharp enough, In plowing, plow just as shallow 
as possible—certainly not over three inches deep. 
After this, stir the sod with a harrow about once 
every ten days until cold weather. If the season is 
a very wet one, you may have to stir it oftener in 
order to keep the roots from getting attached to 
the underlying soil again. If the season is dry 
they will die without so much stirring. We have 
known large fields of quack-grass to be completely 
exterminated by this method. 





Putting College Graduates 
on Farms 


By John T. Wheeler 


HE Georgia State College of Agriculture trains 

“dirt’’ farmers, and in co-operation with some 
of the leading banks of the state, sets these young 
men up in the business of farming on a ready-to-go 
basis. 

The assumption on which we have worked as a 
fundamental basis is this: If we can make the 
farming business as attractive and as remunerative 
as the agricultural professions, the young men of 
our state would come to college to prepare them- 
selves for.the business of farming in some of its 
specialized phases. In other words, we have 
assumed that the farming business must compete 
with the professional phases of agriculture for 
college trained men. We have gone far enough 
now to feel reasonably sure that our assumption is 
correct—we are making it possible and as easy 
for a young man of ability to enter the business of / 
farming as to enter the professional fields of agri- 
cultural service, or any other professional field. 

What we are doing for our graduates in this 
direction can be briefly described by taking a 
concrete case. For instance, the Atlanta Trust 
Company, through its farm sales department 
assisted two of our young men, who finished their 
college course in December, 1923, to enter the 
business of farming under the following conditions: 

1. Credit is extended on the merits of the man. 
In other words the character, ability and achieve- 
ments of the individual as shown by his college 
records, are taken as capital. 

2. Credit on farm purchases is extended over a 
period of from fifteen to twenty-five years with 
low interest rates. 

3. Farms are prepared in advance for the pro- 
spective purchaser to fit his abilities and capital. 

4. These prepared farms are set up on a ready- 
to-go basis. ‘That is, the necessary stock, equip- 
ment and buildings are provided for in the pur- 
chase price. 

5. Further credit may be extended for farmin 
operations. The amount varying with the type o 
farming and the size of the business. 

6. The Agricultural College will render to its 
graduates in so far as possible, placement super- 
vision. 

Our student body is meeting this new oppor- 
tunity with real enthusiasm, and I believe it has 
far-reaching possibilities both from the standpoint 
of increasing the efficiency of our farming, and from 
the standpoint of rural social development. How 
better can we introduce new farming industries like 
dairying into our state than by training our young 
men to be efficient dairymen and then set them up 
in that business? How better can we improve , 
the social and economic efficiency of our open 
country than by returning to it some of our best 
educated young men? 





OYBEAN hay and shelled corn gave 

just about as good results as alfalfa 
and shelled corn in lamb feeding tests 
in Illinois last winter. The alfalfa-fed 
lambs gained a pound more than the 
soybean-fed lambs, but returned only 
three cents more above feed costs. 
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What Do 


Overland makes Sunday a day 
of restful enjoyment. 


Church in the morning. Vibsit- 
ing in the afternoon. , Lots of 
places to go. Every week-end a 
vacation. Every minute a de- 
lightful variation from the daily 
routine on the farm. 


Snuggle down behind the wheel 
of this big new Overland. See 
how naturally your fingers close 
on the convenient gear shift 
lever. Step on the gas. Get the 
thrill of this hill-conquering 
power as you speed up, up and 
on, over the hills. Feel the deep, 
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luxurious comfort of those well 
upholstered seats. The big car 
riding ease of patented Triplex 
Springs. 


Know theconfidence this sturdy 
rear axle inspires in every 
Overland driver. Enjoy the 
amazing Overland economy in 
oil and gasoline. More miles to 
the gallon. More service from 
tires. 


Your nearest Overland dealer 
will gladly demonstrate to you 
the many features that make folks 
call Overland the most automo- 
bile in the world for the money. 


Other Overland Models: Chassis $395, Roadster $495, Spad Commercial Car $523, Champion $655, 
Sedan $795; all prices f. o.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice, 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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MAKE no secret of the fact that I 





tender money, but it can pass from hand 





regard the so-called McNary-Haugen 


ci 


to hand, and as its value is at all times 





ner 
bill as unsound in economics, unsafe 


in principle, and unworkable in practise. I believe that if enacted 
into law it would do more harm than those evils which it purports 
to correct. In short, I regard it as the most dangerous piece of 
legislation that has ever been seriously offered in Congress. 

The aim is to advance the price of farm products to a point 
where their purchasing power, measured in terms of general com- 
modities, will be approximately the same as during the period 
from 1905 to 1914. T6 this purpose no objection will be heard 
from any source; it meets the approval of every one. Therefore, 
the only question is, will the plan proposed secure this desirable 


uncertain, it can only result in adding 
an enormous volume to our circulating currency which will be 
purely speculative in character. . 
This kind of depreciated and fluctuating circulating medium ca 
only encourage speculation in what to all intents and purposes 
becomes a part of our supply of currency, and its vague and 
unsettled value can only have a demoralizing effect upon agricul- 
ture as well.as the commerce of the country. 


Government Packing Houses? 
When you undertake to apply the plan to livestock, another set of 


aim without a worse result in some 
other direction. 


A “Fair” Price for Farm 
Products 


The plan is to have the Government 
determine what selling price for 
farm products would be necessary 
at this time to restore a pre-war 
ratio with other commodities, and 
then force domestic markets up to 
that figure by buying at the de- 
termined price, and removing from 
the market, enough of each product 
to create a scarcity that will force 
our own people to bid up the limited 
remaining supplies. In brief, the 
Government is to create an artificial 
scarcity, under which consumption 
will be restricted to those who can 
pay the price asked. 

The commodities which the Gov- 
ernment buys, in order to create 
this scarcity, are to be shipped 
abroad and sold to the people of 
other countries at whatever price 
can be obtained in competition with 
producers of the same products in 
all other countries. In effect, there- 
fore, we would have a single cons 





BY the time Mr. Snow’s remarks on the McNary- 
Haugen Bill are read, that interesting scheme 
may be the law of the land, or it may be as dead as 
Moses; or it may be still pending. In any case, it 
seems to us worth studying through Mr. Snow’s eyes. 

Supporters of the bill will be able to find answers 
to several of the criticisms, we think, but not to all. 
For example, the law, if successful, would surely 
increase the cost of living to city people; with a two- 
to-one voting superiority over country people, would 
the law be repealed, or would it not? would the 
present tariff on wheat and other products remain, 
or would it not? 

Again, a profitable price on wheat would increase 
production as surely as night follows day. Suppose 
the law were in effect three years; can any one doubt 
that the third year would see a billion-bushel crop of 
wheat, unless the weather mercifully interfered? and 
where would the poor wheat-grower get off the 
fourth year? 

We think Mr. Snow not quite fair in saying that 
the purpose of this legislation is to make an artificial 
“scearcity.”” That is not the purpose; ample supplies 
would be left in this country. But the bill would 
remove burdensome surpluses in products where a 
surplus exists, and allow the tariff protection on 
products like wheat to reflect itself in the price— 
which it does not at present do. 


problems at once arises. When the 
Government buys and takes off the 
market, cattle, hogs and sheep 
enough to create the proposed scar- 
city of meats at home, what will it 
do with the animals it takes? When 
they are ready for the butcher they 
can’t be held indefinitely. Shall the 
Government establish packin 
houses, as the bill authorizes, a 
shall the Government operate such 
plants for the purpose of preparing 
meats to be sold only to foreign 
people at a lower price than private 
packing plants are charging Ameri- 
can consumers? 

That is what they would have to 
do, or else export food animals alive 
for slaughter abroad, and _ this 
method of transporting meat is 
obsolete the world over. The loss 
involved in the livestock section of 
this bill is absolutely beyond any 
calculation. 

The bill also applies the plan to 
wool. How shall we buy up and 
export the surplus of wool, when as 
a matter of fact, instead of having a 
wool surplus we actually import 
half of the wool we use? Yet the 

rice of domestic wool is unsatis- 





nected transaction which would 





actory. 








increase the cost of food and 
clothing in this country, and de- 
crease the cost of food and clothing to the people of other con- 
suming countries. Helping Europe by ‘soaking’ America. 


Producers To Stand the Loss 


The loss which the Government must sustain when it buys products 
here at a high price and sells them abroad at a low price, as well 
as the expenses of the organization which is to be created, is to 
be borne by the producer of the product. The theory, of course, 
is that since much the larger part of farm products is sold and 
consumed in this country, the artificially high price here will 
more than offset the loss upon the smaller part that is exported, 
and leave a comfortable net balance in favor of the producer. 


Effect on the Cost of Living 


If the idea could be worked out as intended it would still be un- 
sound, because it would reduce the cost of living abroad and 
increase the cost of living here, and thus enable foreign industry 
to produce goods more cheaply than now, while increasing the 
cost of producing goods in this country. Such a disarrangement of 
the economic balance would increase foreign competition, both 
in our own markets and in outside world markets where ‘our 
industrial goods are now sold, and the reaction from this would 
be decreased industrial employment and consequent decreased 
buying and consuming power of our own workmen, who form the 
great consuming market for our farm products. 


A New Kind of Paper Money 


The method of charging the loss and expense back to the producer 
involves grave danger of financial disaster for the whole country. 
The products included in the bill are wheat, flour, corn, cotton, 
wool, —. hogs and sheep, and any food product derived from 
such . Every producer selling any of these products is 
forced under penalty to accept in part payment a “scrip,” which 
represents the estimated loss and expense which the Government 
will incur. 

At the end of the year, if the loss and expense have been less 
than the original estimate, the ‘‘scrip” will be redeemed to that 
extent. This “scrip” therefore has no fixed value at any time 


until redeemed, but is never worth its face value. It is not legal 


_ but the ratio constantly changes with c 


Specific authority to the Govern- 
ment is given in the bill to lease or 
purchase establishments for the processing of the farm products 
previously named. In other words, the Government is at one 
stroke put into the business of manufacturing glucose, flour, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, running packing plants, in fact preparing 
all these products for final use; but all the goods which it turns 
out must be sold abroad at any price the foreign market is willing 
to pay, regardless of the loss involved. Can, any one justify the 
operation of two packing plants side by side, one to sell meat to 
Americans at an artificially high price and the other run by the 
Government and required to sell its whole output to citizens 
of other countries at prices far below cost of production. 


Profitable Wheat Means More Wheat 


After all, the unsatisfactory price of wheat is the real cause for 
thus trying to put the Government into all kinds of business. Will 
the plan even bring relief to the wheat situation? Fundamentally, 
it can not; because if it were successful in making wheat-growing 
profitable upon our present or any larger acreage, it would auto- 
matically increase our surplus production, and therefore increase 
the very evil that now afflicts us. The suggestion that we try it 
out for a few years, in order to bridge the wheat-grower over his 
present crisis, would simply. leave us at the end of the trial period 
with a still larger surplus and a still larger wheat deflation to face. 
Again, is it a sound idea that wheat should permanently and 
forever exchange for the same volume of industrial products? If 
it is, then the wheat grower would never profit by improved 
methods of manufacture that lower the cost of those products. 
For example, in 1910 it took 1,000 bushels of wheat at the average 
farm price in October to pay for a Ford car; last October 300 bushe 
of wheat would exchange for a better Ford car. Economic law 
finally adjusts the exchange value of products of human labor, 
omen in cost and volume 
of production, and any attempt to establish arbitrarily a permanent 
ratio between farm products and industrial products would in the 
end injure the farmer, because ‘the natural trend of industrial 
costs as compared with farm costs is downward. 
The machinery set up in the bill is complicated and expensive, 
and its costs must be borne by the farmer. Besides, it is highly 


Continued on page 79 
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Be sure 


How thousands of mothers 
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solve the shoe problem 


AST year nearly ten million pairs of Hoop Shoes were sold. They brought 
comfort to the children, and to all the family, they cut down the 
mounting shoe bills; they were a welcome relief from the confining shoes of 
winter. Indoors, they saved floors and furniture, and noise; outdoors, they 
kept the children active without fatigue, and rediscovered the light step of 
youth for the older folks. They are the shoes for every Summer hour custom 
does not definitely claim for conventional leather. 


Hoop Shoes are made of durable can- 
vas, allowing the feet to “breathe” (which 
is the real secret of foot comfort in hot 
weather) and special composition soles, 
giving long wear with light weight. They 
are made in a variety of models: tiny san- 
dals to keep tiny folks happy; sturdy sport 
trimmed shoes for the athletic boy, and 
his father who has forgotten to grow old; 
trim, white shoes for mother and daugh- 
ter; and shoes for every outdoor sport. 


Hoop Shoes are economical, in first 
cost and in long wear. There is a price 
range to suit every need. There is hardly 
a town of any size in which HOOD Shoes 
are not sold. You can identify the store by 
the HOOD Sign—and the shoe by thg trade 
mark =4@@B>. Any shoe store can quickly 
get Hoops for you.. 

Make this a cool, comfortable HOOD 
Shoe summer for all the family. 


Write for the Hood Buying Guide 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


they are 





Look for this Name on the Shoes you buy Sh 


every member 

















of the ¢ family! 





















“PIHERE is a shoe store 
in your neighborhood 
specializing in Hoop Shoes 
‘You can identify it by the 
Hoop Sign in the window” 
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98 Quality Products 


ForAppearance 
~Preservation 


~ Performance 





F every car owner 
gave just a little 
more thought to 
the appearance, 
preservation and 
performance of 
his car, every car 
would not only 
look better and 

' perform better, but 

in the aggregate millions of dollars 

in upkeep costs would be saved an- 
nually. 





If it's a torn top, a shabby body, 
squeaky springs, a punctured tire, 
grinding gears or a leaky radiator 


there's a Whiz Product for it and 


for most of a car’s other needs. 


Whiz Products are good, the best 
that can be made, now don’t forget 
that. When you see them in stores and 
garages and you _ will—practically 
everywhere it is satisfying to know 
that you can buy them with the 
complete assurance that they will do 
all we claim for them. 


Pri kicirgheed 


President 


Ask for the Mhiz Handy Manual No. 64— 


It's Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
en, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 


















Serve and Save 
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Portland, Oregon, 
October 18, 1923. 


EAR Editor : 
This letter is to tell you my 
horrible experience with bees and 
to ask your advice regarding some matters 
that have been bothering me. 

Last spring the back-to-the-land move- 
ment hit me hard. Asa result I proceeded 
to buy a huge ranch of five acres in the 
suburbs of our fair city. After securing it, 
I consulted our leading farm papers and 
learned that a variety of livestock was 
necessary to maintain the soil fertility. So 
I proceeded to buy a cow, a pig, a rabbit 
and a chicken, as they seemed to be 
the most popular with all of our local 
agriculturists. 

Eventually, I read in a paper that bees 
were the most profitable form of livestock. 
Considering the already crowded condi- 
tion of my farm, one bee seemed to be 
enough and I went to a store to buy him. 
The clerk acted as though I was crazy, 
but finally did tell me that they did not 
keep a bee or bees, but only bee equip- 
ment. At my request he showed it to me. 
Right there I learned that it required 
more furniture to set a bee up in house- 
keeping than it does a new bride. This in- 
formation squelched the bee project, but 
alas, not permanently. 


ary a friend told me of a person who 
had bees to sell. The glowing possi- 
bilities of bee-growing returned to me full 
force as I recalled the story previously 
read. I hunted up the bee person. He 
described the glories of beekeeping in 
honeyed words. In fact his words were 

itively sticky. His bees were gentle, 
Geuke to work, able to stand hardship and 
exposure and did not sting. Under the 
spell of his oratory I bought, not one bee 
as I intended, but eight flocks and trans- 
ported them proudl homeward. Follow- 
ing his directions, I staked them out in 
the grove and unplugged the hutches, 
immediately beating a hasty but dignified 
retreat. 

Nothing much happened, as I left them 
severely alone all summer. True, some of 
them went off on excursions in huge 
bunches, but they must have come back 
as the hutches were 


— 





of mosquito bar over my face, and sallied 
forth armed with a butcher knife and a 
little doohicky to squirt smoke. 

I squirted some in the general direction 
of the hive and then started to work loose 
the top box which, according to the book, 
held the honey. Immediately the air was 
full of bees: that sang by my ears like 
bullets. I squirted more smoke but it 
didn’t quiet them as it should. 

The book said to remain calm and 
quiet, and as I weigh over 220 it was easy 
to do.. That is, it was easy until a bee, 
which in some underhanded fashion had 
crawled up my pants’ leg, became irritated 
at me and bit me on the instant. Such a 
cowardly and unexpected assault from the 
rear so startled me that I jumped and 
yelléd. This perfectly natural reaction 
ruined me, as I upset the bee-box. Really, 
it was an accident, although the bees 
drew a hasty inference as to my intentions 
and came at me with their conclusions 
already drawn and ready for action. Un- 
fortunately my head net became en- 
tangled in a FS a fence and tore 
loose, letting the bees right amongst me 
where they used said conclusions effec- 
tively. Frankly, Mr. Editor, I couldn’t 
see for a week and it was three days before 
I could sit down comfortably. I haven’t 
any honey yet, either. If those are gentle 
and stingless bees what would rough ones 
that sting be like? 


OW, Mr. Editor, what I want to 
know is, can I sue the man who sold 
me those bees and recover my money as 
well as wages for the two perfectly good 
days I stood up? 
f not, can I sue the farm paper that 
contained the story regarding the profits 
of bee-growing and get the profits that 


way? 

Or, failing in that, can’t I sue the man 
that invented bees, for criminal assault 
and battery? 

If I can’t do any of these things, can I, 
without danger of arrest, lick my friend 
who told me about these’ bees? 

In plain words, Mr. Editor, isn’t there 
any recourse for a man who has been 
victimized in this dastardly fashion? ' If 
not, then I would like to know what this 

country is, coming 





all occupied. It is 
also true that one 
neighbor, smaller 
than myself, did sue 
me, and another 
about my size tried 
to lick me because 
my bees bit them. 
However, I paid 
little attention to 
egmplaints based 
on what seemed to 
me a magnification 
of trifles. In addi- 
tion, it was evident 
that they were 
envious of me be- 
cause of the fine 
supply of honey I 
was due to have. 


N the fall I went 

out to get my 
honey. After care- 
fully reading direc- 
tions sequediti this 
little chore,  s felt 
sure that this was 
an easy matter. So 
I tied down my 
pants legs and coat 
sleeves, put a piece 


First Hunter: 








**l’ve heard that if you 
pretend to be dead they won’t bother 


you.” Second Hunter: 
pose it doesn’t work?”’ First Hunter: P. P 
“*Then you don’t need to pretend”’ 


to anyway? 
Thanking you 

for your advice, . 

Mr. Editor, I am; 


Very truly, 
Amateur Farmer. 


P.S. Ihave some 
bees for sale cheap 
but the buyer must 
round them up him- 
self. He can take 
as much time as is 
necessary to do the 
job thoroughly, but 
he must take every 
bee. 


P. P.S. All the 
extra hutches, as 
well as the over- 
turned one, go with 
these bees. ~ Also 
3 doohicky — for 

uirting smoke. 

ere is no guar- 
ber given with 
the doohicky. 
‘But sup- 





P. 8. My 
good vil goes wit 
the outfit. 
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This Fine Closed Car 
The Coach °975 


Touring Model $850 Tax and Freight Extra 


The smoothness and long life for which 
Hudson is famous is now shared by Essex. It 
is an important advantage to bear in mind. 


So also is the fact that the Essex ‘‘Six’’ pos- 
sesses other notable Hudson qualities. It has 
the same type clutch, the same axles, the 
same provisions for long life and easy care 
of all working parts. Essex reliability is re- 
tained. Essex economy of fuel, oil and tires 
is greatly enhanced. 


We ask this test—take a ride. You will enjoy 


it—that’s certain. See how handling is sim- 
plified. Starts at the touch of your toe. Steers 
easily as a bicycle.” And how easy gears 
shift. Easy to park too. Its low center of 
gravity makes safe and comfortable driving 
on all roads at all speeds. 


Simple to keep in first-class condition. Re- 
quires little attention. Lubrication for the 
most part is done with an oil can. 

You, too, will say: “the New Essex provides 
ideal transportation.” 


- A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


The NewESSEX 


A Six—Built by Hudson 
ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Sarat re 


(From an actual experience) 


THIS REAR PORCH led the 
usual rear-porch life. Exposed to 
wind, snow, rain andsun. Result: 


—the owners discovered 
The Liquid 
‘Floor Covering 


It was applied. The floor lost its 
neglected appearance. The w 
was protected and saved. 

This liquid floor covering, Koverflor, 
is the new way of protecting floors, 
and making them sightly. It is ap- 
plied like paint. It dries into a hard 
surface—so hard that it is almost tile 
like. This surface is remarkably re- 
sistant to wear and to weather. It is 
as effective inside as outside. It stops 
cement from disintegrating and dust- 
ing, wood from decaying. 

Koverflor is supplied in solid colors, 
for homes; industrial and commercial 
buildings; and steamships. Hardware 
and paint dealers handle it. If un- 
able to secure it conveniently, we 
will supply you direct. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH co. ey of Illinois 

2600 Federal St., Chi 


Licensee and Western ‘Monnfatterer 


ooo! 


Helpful Books Free 


uid —_ Ppa mH describes fully what 
PR Hk. — Ba. overfior, is and what it does. 


and ename 
Check here if you want us to include in 
about other famous Standard Varnish Works p' 

eI tica Kwickwork 
Satinette, -) Elastica ( 0 


the the auto ie 
like en- Siobes for ail amel 

purposes. 
Name and Address 
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“War o on he ] apanese Beetle 


By Mrs. F. H. Willis 


undesirable alien and should be de- 
ported; but, first catch your beetle. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

Armies are being mobilized and war is 
declared against this pest and the danger 
of its spreading over the country. At 
present the beetles are occupying portions 
of Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester 
counties in New Jersey, and Philadelphia 
and Bucks counties, in Penn- 
sylvania. 

They first entered this coun- 
try in the grub stage as stowa- 
ways, possibly hidden in the 
roots of the iris or azalea, 
sometime or other before 1916, 
in Burlington county, N. J. 
Multiplying with great rapid- 
ity, their destructive, under- 
ground and overhead work is 
now being carried on with 
menacing force. The beetles 
doenot rely alone on their own 
wings and feet to spread over the country, 
but avail themselves of all conceivable 
conveyances. 

Traveling by auto seems to appeal to 
them. If at any time they are discovered 
taking their ease in one’s automobile, no 
mercy should be shown them. They will 
also conceal themselves in lettuce, cab- 
bage and the tip ends of corn that is 
carried to market. The beetle in its in- 
fancy, comfortably travels from one state 
to another in nursery stock. Therefore a 
quarantine is in force which restricts the 
movement of farm, garden and orchard 
products as well as nursery stock and 
other plant products, including soil. 

The beetle starts its criminal career at 
an early age. The grub is a most unat- 
tractive youngster, as any one can see who 
spies it out. It feeds on the roots of 
plants and grass, and has been known to 
destroy golf greens. That knowledge 
alone would be sufficient to cause the 
golfer to join the avenging army and, if 
he is unable to play an active part, to 


Ti Japanese beetle is an alien, an 





Here he is 


offer the money which will be necessary to 
fight this invader. 

There are 212 different species of plants 
which are victims of the Japanese beetle. 
Svidence of their occupation is seen in 
the skeletons of leaves and blossoms left. 
in their wake, and the pitiful state to 
which fruit is reduced. Boldly they feed 
by day above ground, while their children 
carry on their work of destruction in 
underground passages. 

The Japanese beetle resting 
peacefully in a glass case in a 
museum is a lovely insect, 
viewed by the average person. 
A little longer than the potato 
beetle, its head and thorax are 
shining bronze green. The wing 
covers are brownish tinged with 
green on the edges. On the 
sides and at the tip of the ab- 
domen, usually not concealed 
by the wing covers, are conspic- 
uous white spots which distin- 
guish the species from all others of the same 
size and habits, occurring in New Jersey. 

To prevent this enemy from spreading 
over long distances, to confine them within 
a certain area, to fight them with arsenical 
sprays, to destroy the young by cyaniding 
the soil, to plow into their secret hiding 
places, keeping the ground well stirred so 
that no families can settle down with any 
degree of comfort in one spot, to encourage 
the birds, especially the purple grackle or 
crow, blackbird and the starling, to join 
the army of defense and also to introduce 
into this country, frqm Japan, the beetles’ 
natural enemies which, through genera- 
tions of experience, have learned best how 
to defeat the menace; these are the vital 
points that are being accomplished now, 
with hopes of greater future success, by 
the “Japanese Beetle Project,” organized 
as a co-operative project between the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the New Jersey Department of Agriculture 
and the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. 




















Farm Betterments 


and Improvements- 
you can make with 





Cement for House Building 
Lehigh Cement Stucco 
Foundations and Walls 
Concrete Roofs 

Floors, Walks & Pavements 
Steps and Stairways 
Concrete Garages 

Garage Floors and Drives 
Concrete Enclosure Walls 
Fence and Gate Posts 
Concrete forthe Greenhouse 
Hot Beds and Cold-Frames 
Cisterns, Tanks and Bins 
Ice Houses 

Storage Cellars 

Septic Tanks 

Land Drainage 

Well Covers and Linings 
Concrete Poultry Houses 
Concrete Barns 

Modern Dairy Houses 
Watering Troughs 
Concrete Silos 

Barn Approaches 

Manure Pits 

Concrete Rollers 

Building Out Rats 

Farm Work Houses 

Corn Cribs 

Modern Hog Raising 
Smokehouses 

Dipping Vats 

Scale Foundations 

Bins and Elevators 
Concrete Dams 

Irrigation Canals 

Culverts and Bridges 





Highway Construction 





















Lehigh on the Farm 


Today’s farm is a very different place from the farm of a 


generation ago. 


Good roads have banished loneliness and isolation —farm 
homes give a new standard of comfort — stock is better 
housed and sheltered—crops are grown on many an acre 


formerly worthless. 


In all these improvements Lehigh Cement has played a lead- 
ing part. For Lehigh—the National Cement—is used in 
greater quantity and by more people than any other cement. 


One sack of Lehigh Cement makes five seven- 
foot concrete fence posts. One barrel makes 
a big watering-trough for your stock or a 
thirty-foot concrete walk to the barnyard. One 
hundred barrels builds a good sized concrete 
barn. 


Picture to yourself the multitude of improve- 
ments all over the country that called for 
16,000,000 barrels—64,000,000 sacks—of 
Lehigh Cement last year! It took all Lehigh’s 
sixteen mills, stretching across the country 


from coast to coast,to supply this demand. 
Lehigh is easy to buy and easy to handle. 


Millions of barrels are used on the farms 


every year in useful, profit-making improve- 
ments of every kind. A few dollars’ worth of 
Lehigh and a few hours’ work mean perma- 
nent, life-time improvements—a better farm for 
you and your children. 


Lehigh is the National Cement, stocked by 
thousands of dealers, ready when you want 
it, in any quantity, large or small. 


Look for the dealer with the blue-and-white Lehigh sign 


LEHIGH PoRTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. MASON CITY,IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OMAHA, NEB, 


16 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Heres a Wrench 
Without a 


Casting 


No wonder the TRIMO fg ‘ 
Monkey Wrench is a 
favorite with men who 
use tools hard. There 
isn’t a casting in it. 
The stationary jaw and 
handle of the TRIMO 
Monkey Wrench are one 
piece of specially se- 
lected bar steel, drop- 
forged. All parts are re- 
newable. Nut guards 
keep the adjustment per- 
fect, once the wrench is 
set. Since the movable 
jaw extends forward in- 
stead of toward the han- 
die when adjusting, the 
leverage obtained in- 
creases in proportion to 
the work for which the 
wrench is set. 


Only a TRIMO can 
equala TRIMO. Design, 
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selves. Put a TRIMO 
in your kit and see. Your 
dealer has them. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 





OTHER TRIMO TOOLS include Pipe 
Wrenches, Chain Wrenches and Pipe 
Cutters. Insist on TRIMO. 


TRIMO 


PATENTS bir, a 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 


é hoe BUYS THIS 
FINE FARM LEVEL 















STARRETT 
Leveling 
Instrument 


$15.00 is the total cost of this splendid Starrett Leveling 
Instrument. Use it and it will save you many times $15.00 
in time and trouble. Makes it easy to do fast and accurate 
grading, ditching, draining, running fences, boundary 
lines, ete. Helps you doa good job on every building 
project —locating batter boards, leveling foundations, 
pouring concrete floors, ete. Accurate (like all Starrett 
Tools), light, strong and very simple in operation. Anyone 
can use this Starrett Instrument (No. 101) successfully. 

Sold by good hardware stores for $15.00. $25.00 with 
; Telescopic Lens for distance work. Write for our free 
. Catalog No. 22-DF for complete description of Starrett 
q Combination Squares, Steel Tapes and other fine tools. 


The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. 


The Worid’s Greatest Toolmakers azo 
Manufacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled 
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cash prizes for the best records 
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E believe this contest is the largest. 
and most comprehensive effort 
ever made to get the exact status 


of the crow. |We have no axes to grind. 
We want to know and we want Our Folks, 
from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Flor- 
ida to Canada, to 
send us plain and 
exact reports on this 
well-known bird. 

So far about 90 
per cent of the re- 
ports have been a- 
gainst the crow, but 
the contest is not 
half over. Each re- 
port is carefully read 
and tabulated. This 
means work, but we 
believe it will pay. If you haven’t sent in 
your report, do so as soon as possible. 

A report from Ohio gives instances 
where the crows stole the young guineas, 
and chickens. Another report, from West 
Virginia, told of the destruction of corn 
and how crows destroyed all the young in 
a flicker’s nest. A New York report gave 


Name 





Address in full 





Occupation 





If farmer, how many acres in farm? 
Do crows damage your farm crops? 
Do crows destroy your poultry? 


Do crows destroy your young animals?_____ 


Do crows injure your song birds? 





details of how the crows carried off the 
eggs from the song birds’ nests. 

Every county,in every state should be 
represented. If ‘we are to make this effort 
worth while, we need your help. 

‘The contest begins 
at once, and will end 
September 1, 1924. 
Judges will be an- 
nounced later. 

The first prize is to 
be fifty dollars ($50); 
the second prize, 
thirty dollars ($30); 
third prize, twenty 
dollars ($20); the 
next ten, ten dollars 
($10) each, and the 
next ten, a prize of 
five dollars ($5) each. 
This will make twenty-three (23) prizes 
to be awarded. ‘The following is the 
form in which your report must be 
made out, but send with this form a letter 
giving full details. The prizes will be 
awarded for the fulness, clearness, accu- 
racy, and real value of the information 
given in the reports: 


Do crows injure your game birds? 


Do crows injure your insectivorous birds?___ 


What good have you seen the crow do? State 
specific instances to show the damage or 
good done by crows 








If you have photographs or snapshots of 
crows or any other predatory vermin 
carrying on their work of destruction, 
send them along. 


How many crows do you have about your 
farm? Many? Some?______ Very 
few? 

Have you killed any crows’during the last 
year? How many? How? 

Send to Crow Contest Editor, The Farm 

Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 














Water in the Kitchen from 
an Outside Well 


A dug well, walled with sewer tile, with a 
pump,in the kitchen, is here described by 
E. F. Heberlein, Michigan: 

“A good well-digger dug the well at the 
rate of $1 a foot in depth, and also placed 
the tiles in position. I used eight sewer 
tiles, twenty-four inches in diameter. 
Seven of these were in the ground and, 
each crock was two feet in height. This 
made a well fourteen feet deep, for we left 
one whole crock project out of the ground. 

“This well was installed during that 
awfully hot and dry period of the summer 
of 1916 and we were indeed grateful to 
discover water the next day to a depth of 
eight feet. Several wells in the neighbor- 
hood went dry during this drought. 

“The exposed portion of pipe under the 
house was covered with newspapers and 
boarded up to prevent freezing when 
winter comes, especially if we forget to 
let the water down at night by raising the 
pump handle all the way up to open the 
valve inside, as should be done for safety. 

“The benefit of having the pump in the 
sink directly in the kitchen, can hardly 
be overestimated, especially during zero 


weather, when you are compelled to waste 
a couple of kettles of hot water to prime 
it, if outside. 

“The one tile above the ground has 
several advantages. It is of a convenient 
height for a person to work at, It gives a 
good platform to set vessels upon, and is 
much cleaner. The ground dirt can not 
get on it, and it is out of reach of small 
animals which are very apt to fallin. The 
joint between the first and second crocks 
from the top was cemented shut. All 
other joints were left open to permit easy 
passage for the water. Our water is as 
clear as crystal and all the ‘city folks’ who 
visit us, delight in drinking it.’’ 





Cut Sweet Clover High 


Sweet clover will usually die out if cut 
low in the spring, following its seeding. 
My neighbor wanted to get a first hay 
crop off and then a seed crop. He had 
the blacksmith attach a guage wheel from 
a single or one-horse cultivator to his 
mower, which held the cutting bar mig 
enough to save the plants. This made 
the sickle cut three or four inches above 
the crown and did the job just right. 
Earl Rogers. 
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The Ghost at 


Thorn- Hill Mines 
By Lee Burt 


T was midnight when I traveled along 

the old Thorn-Hill road some years ago. 
The night was warm and damp and the 
darkness was intense. 

I had been to see my best girl, Jenny, 
and was returning home along this old 
winding road which ran through a deep 
hollow and skirted the abandoned Thorn- 
Hill coal mines. The gaping hole of the 
entrance still was there at the mine, 
although the place had been all dug out 
and abandoned some years since. Too, 
there had been a murder committed at 
the site of the mines and many old-timers 

ersisted in saying that the place was 
Ceeatad and told dire tales of hearing 
noises and seeing strange things at night 
in this vicinity. 

This was the setting of the place along 
the road which I was traveling—on the 
other side of the mines was a dense woods 
that opened onto the roadway. Is it any 
wonder that I quickened my pate to al- 
most a >the ho as I hustled down the 
road into the hollow close by the Thorn- 
Hill mines? 

Just as I was opposite the site of the 
entrance to the mines along the densest 
part of the woods I heard a loud rustling 
in the underbrush! It came ever nearer 
and nearer—and it was some yards in 
advance of me and to the left. 

My hair stood on end as I debated 
whether to run back to Jenny’s house, a 
mile back up over the hill, or to hustle on 
past the unknown and dreaded. Finally, 
with many a qualm and shiver (for I was 
but eighteen at that time), I decided on 
the latter course. So, I started to whistle 
in a shrill, quavery way and hurried on 
along the road. 

Merciful heavens!—a big shape loomed 
in silhouette—just a few feet in front of 
me near the as of the thicket. In the 
darkness the proportions seemed without 
measure. 

I stopped dead still—even my heart 
seemed to stop! ‘‘What is it? A ghost?” 
I thought. Then my teeth started to 
chatter like castanets!- I started to back 
up—still facing the dreadful shape that 
stood out against the close woods. 

Then I heard the sweetest sound that 
ever mortal ear harkened to at midnight 
on a dark and lonely road in a ghost- 
ridden section. I heard a long sustained 
“‘Moo-o0.” 

My ghost was Farmer Perkins’ big 
Holstein heifer. What she was doin 
along there at such an hour was beyon 
me. But, really, folks, I could have 
kissed that cow! 





Those Oily Rags May Start 
a Fire 


By R. U. Blasingame 


Cotton rags which are moist with linseed 
oil and turpentine, and especially if damp 
with water, if left overnight in a wad are 
ideal for causing spontaneous combustion. 
When you are doing painting or having 
painters at work, rags or waste are used, 
and very often the paint is mixed in the 
cellar. Some of the waste or cotton rags 
are likely to be left around. 
It is best to burn these rags when the 
day’s work is done. Springtime generally 
rings a lot of cleaning and painting— 
semncunber about those rags. In fact, any 
oily rag ag is likely to cause a fire, especially 
if left in a bundle. Oil mops ought to be 
ept in tin cans, and away from paper 
and other combustible material. 

















The aa “man” 
on the farm 


Fey ome ed Battery is strong, able and 
willing to tackle hard jobs like getting 

more power out of your engine, tractor and 
Ford, blasting stump patches and running 
light mechanical helpers. Not just a spurt of 
energy and then quit. Columbias stay active; 
they work harder than a candidate for son- 
in-law. You get a lot of battery. for your 
money in last-longer Columbias. Great for 


radio dry cell tubes. 


Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by elec- 
trical, hardware and auto accessory shops, 
marine supply dealers, implement dealers, 


garages, general stores. 


Insist on Columbias. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 


for— 


Gas engine ignition 
Tractor ignition 








Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Factory and Offices: 


San Francisco 


Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Lighting tents and 


ou 
Motor boat ignition 
Telephone and telegraph 
Electric clocks 
Protecting bank vaults 
Radio “A” 

Running toys 

Calling Pullman porters 


Fahnestock 
Spring Clip 
i Posts 


on Columbia 
Ignitor at no ex- 
tra cost. 
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Only 1O* 
Wesues” 


with Rand McNally & 
Co. we are offering for a 


limited time, their new 
officialAuto Trails Maps, 

\ for only 10c per map. 
There are twenty-five of 

NX these, covering the entire 


country,chieflysinglestates- 
S They show all the roads, ex- 


plain highway signs,indicate 
hotels, garages, service sta- 
tions, etc. Send 1l0ctelling us 
SN what state you want, Give 


also the address of the place 
where you have your brakes 
relined or buy brake lining. 
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MULTIBESTOS 


THE BRAKE LINING 
with the Interlocking Weave 


gives length of service that surprises even veteran 
motorists. It is specified as factory equipment on 
a majority of American cars. It is distinctly econ- 
omical to use. 


TRANSMISSION LININGS FOR FORDS 
Multibestos also makes a long wearing, real ser- 
vice-giving Transmission Lining for Ford cars. 
Ask your dealer about it. 

MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 

Dept. FJ5, Walpole Mass., U.&. A. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 2 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2578 Uni. Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 









Catalog 
Free 


Automobile Makes 
27 Miles on Air 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an 
automatic device which was installed in Lo than 5 
minutes. The automobile was only making 30 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline but after this remarkable in- 
vention was installed, it made better than 57. The 
inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 633 Eleventh Street, 
Pukwana, South Dakota, wants agents and is will- 
ing to send a sample at his own risk. Write today to 
4. A. STRANSKY, 793 Eleventh St., Pukwana, S. Dak. 


Imported Melotte 
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Salting the Grain Thief 


By Werner P. Meyer 


from the British Isles, Holland, 

Germany or Denmark, may remem- 
ber the peculiar notions which the old 
folks had about the pipperidge bush with 
the scarlet berries—the common barberry 
bushes. 

“They are beautiful to look at,” they 
would say, “but even swine will not eat 
them, and, besides, they always blast 
grain.” So they insisted on killing the 


Tim of us whose forebears came 


pipperidge. g 
A professor of agriculture, in 1847, 
wrote as follows: “It was formerly a 


popular belief and one that prevails yet 
to some extent, that the 





It is said of a Dutch plant pathologist 
that when he was asked why there were 
no more barberry bushes in his country, 
the reply was: “Holland is a small 
country and must feed a population of 
about 7,000,000. We can’t afford to grow 
barberry bushes, and we don’t do it.” It 
is interesting to note in contrast to this, 
that in Wales, where the farmers have not 
destroyed their barberry bushes, grain 
rust is quite heavy and sometimes causes 
great ravages. 

In 1918 the United States Government 
began an extensive eradication campaign. 
With the co-operation of Montana, 





barberry possesses the 
power of blasting grain; 
the fallacy of this idea 
has been proved.” 


Grandfather Was 
Right 


Grandfather probably 
said that the professor 
didn’t know what he 
was talking about and 
here is one case where 
grandfather was right. 
We- now know that 
blaek stem rust of wheat 
is chiefly caused by the 
common, barberry. The 
rust is nothing but a 
fungus—a_ tiny plant 
which depends on other 
plants for its food sup- 
ply. The only plants on 
which this fungus grows, 
are the cereal grains, 
and the barberry. 

Early in the spring 
when the barberry comes 
out, little cluster cups 
grow on the_ barberry 
leaf. These produce 
thousands of spores 
which usually become 
ripe and are blown away 
by the wind just about 
the time the young 
grain plants begin to put 
on growth. Here they 
live and suck the food 
from the plant—food 
which is needed to de- 
velop plump and healthy kernels. A new 
brood of spores is produced every ten 
days, as long as the grain stalk is green. In 
fall the spores go into a rest stage for the 
winter, remaining on straw and stubble. 
In spring the wind again blows them to 
the common barberry and in this way 
their life cycle goes on from year to year. 


Tremendous Loss from Rust 


In 1916—one of the years during which 
the greatest need of the world was wheat— 
the Department estimates that 200,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat were lost, principally 
on account of the black stem rust. This 
loss amounted to $200,000,000 in money 
value—$200,000,000 taken from the 
pockets of American farmers because here 
and there some one was too lazy to take 
a useless bush from the corner of his 
hedge on one énd of the farm. 

So the Government began to take ac- 
tion. The agricultural Department looked 
around to see what could’be done. Den- 
mark was taken as an example, for in 
that country grain rust practically is ex- 
tinct—due to the continued eradication 
efforts of Danish farmers. In Holland, 
too, we find that there is little grain rust. 
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Chemical treatment is recommended on a 








ay, : 


hedge like this 





Salt treatment of barberries in Iowa 


Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Ohio, the Department of Agriculture 
began work which by now has done awa 
with thousands of bushes and which wi 
virtually free these states of the dreaded 
rust in about ten or fifteen years. 

“Most farmers readily co-operate in the 
movement to get rid of the common bar- 
berry,” says Harrison Fuller, national 
director of the campaign. ‘Many of them 
are glad to have some one tell them what 
the common barberry looks like and are 
willing to do their part in getting it-out 
of the way.” According to Mr. Fuller, 
some 6,000,000 bushes have been foun 
and removed in the thirteen states men- 
tioned. Resurvey will be made of all 
these areas for new sprouts. 


Scouting for Barberry 


The work of the federal scouts consists of 
locating the bushes. Two men are sent 
out with a small truck. The one walks 
along the road and through the fields, 
observing all the shrubbery and timber 
growing nearby. If farms are ¢ove 

with a lot of tree growth, the entire farm 
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The thirteen states in which barberry 
eradication is going on 


is scouted on foot, acre for acre. The 
scouts then stop at the farm home and 
get the history and the information from 
the people. If there has been any rust, 
every bit of brush is carefully gone over. 
If there are only a few bushes, the scouts 
help dig them out. If there are many, 
they arrange to come back and do the 
job. A report is made to the state‘leader 
of every bush found. 


Salt Kills the Bushes 


Since last summer, common rock salt and 
other chemicals have proved to be 
time-savers in killing the barberry. ium 





The barberry life cycle 


arsenite has also been used, but is a deadly 
poison. Salt is the most popular because 
there is no danger of killing cattle, should 
they graze nearby. 

“We used thirty-seven tons of crushed 
rock salt,” rts Scout Schaars who 
worked in the Black Earth Escaped area, 
Dane county, Wis., last summer, “to kill 
the sprouting bushes, seedlings, and 
bushes overlooked in the previous eradica- 
tion on sixty farms. About ten more tons 
have been used in treating bushes on the 
survey of new farms this summer.” 

With the use of salt and chemicals, all 
chances of resprouting are done away 
with, experts believe. If the barberry 
eradication work is successfully kept up 
and if all farmers give it hearty co-opera- 
tion, it is possible that a scourge which 
has been feared since the days of Joseph 
can be entirely removed. 





‘Let me be a little kinder, let me be a 
little blinder, 

To the faults of those about me; let 
me praise a little more, 

Let me be, when I am weary, just a 
little bit more cheery; 

Let me serve a little better those that 
I am striving for, 

Let me be a little braver, when temp- 
tation bids me waver; 

Let me strive a little harder to be all 
that I should be. 

Let me be a little meeker with the 
brother that is weaker; 

Let me think more of my neighbor 
and a fittle fess of me.” 

















wind and rain. 





Don't grope — 
use your flashlight / 


OR that dark pantry or store-room—use your 
Find what you want instantly. 
Keep an Eveready convenient. Tie a tape around 
it and hang it on the wall near the door. 
fumble in clothes closets—keep an Eveready 
Use one for trips to the barn, stable or 
woodshed ; for every duty after dark. Safe, bright 
light whenever and wherever you need it. Defies 
No fire hazard. You will find a 
thousand uses for flashlights about the house, farm 
buildings, in your automobile and around the farm. 

If you have an old flashlight, put it into use. 
Load it with Eveready Unit Cells; long-lived 
cartridges of brilliant light. 
flashlight nmow—make sure the one you buy has 
EvEREADY stamped on the end. Evereapy means 
the highest standard of flashlight quality, and 
Eveready Unit Cells give more light longer. 

Buy them from electrical or hardware dealers, 
drug, sporting goods or general stores, garages or 
auto accessory shops. 

Prices from 65c to $4.50 complete with battery 
—anywhere in the U. Ss. A. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc, 


San Francisco 


~they last 


(Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Ofices: Toronto, Ontario 
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If you haven’t a 




























No. 2634——Eveready | 
2-cell Broad Beam 
Flashlighs. 






EverzgaDy UNIT 
CELLS fit and im- 
prove 4ll makes of 
flashlights. They come 
in two sizes to fit 
every tubular flash- 
light case. 
Know the Eveready 
size that fits your 
case. Then you can 
buy new Eveready 
Unit Cells without 
ing to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash- 
lights and longer bat- 
tery life, 
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We supply Union 
Carbide in generator 
sizes direct to consum- 
er at factory prices 
through our 150 ware- 
houses. There is one 
mear you. 
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UNION CARBIDE 


makes sunlight from crystals 
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NION CARBIDE is a manufactured crystalline 
gas-producing material — looks like crushed gran- 
ite. It Wall keep indefinitely if protected from air and 
moisture, 

Genuine Union Carbide is shipped in substantial sheet 
steel drums. There is no package more familiar to farm 
owners than this Union Carbide blue-and-gray drum 
seen at express and freight stations, and boat landings, 
throughout the civilized world. 

Union Carbide is universally recognized as having 
highest gas value, most uniform —- quality, and 
purest gas. 

During the last 25 years Union Carbide gas lighting- 
and-cooking plants have bgen installed on more than 
409,000 farms. 

From a simple, easily understood, automatic genera- 
tor (requiring only Union Carbide and water), the gas 
is piped through house, barns and poultry buildings. 
Concealed piping does not disfigure walls, floors or 
ceilings. 

Union Carbide gas is accepted by science as more 
nearly like daylight than any other artificial illuminant. 
And you can cook with it, iron with it, and heat water 
for laundering, bathing and shaving. 

This artificial sunlight in the poultry buildings un- 
questionably lengthens the hens’ active hours and 
increases egg production at trifling cost. Ask for our 
booklet on this subject. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. K-10, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, 
Cooking. 


NAME... 


without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 





ADDRESS --.-- 
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an not NOW 











a Carbide user 
hrc mapas auc aaeaiber ances eb Hi, ies, See ene ieee 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices, and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed 
on our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 








Se | Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| Just What Are We 


| Farming for? 


Continued from page 10 
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ten years, it nearly bankrupted the whole 
Salt River Valley in Arizona and it stagnated 
the sheep industry for two years. With the 
exception of those men who are trying to 
farm land which should never have been 
plowed up, it is exactly what is the matter 
with the wheat farmers of the West. All 
the eggs are in one basket; or, rather, there 
is only one basket and but one egg in it. If 
it goes bad—Wow! What a smell! 

Any one-crop farmer constantly faces that 
danger if he paddles along by himself. He 
has one egg in one basket, and, if he is not 
dead sure that he can sell that egg at a 
profit, and does so, the banker will get him 
as well as the egg. There is only one remedy, 
only one way to make that kind of farming 
safe, only one way to insure it against ab- 
normal business risks—group organization. 
I do not imagine for a moment that wool 
growers and cotton men would not have felt 
the deflation in 1920 had they been organized 
for group financing and group marketing, 
but I do believe that had such organizations 
been in working operation then, the shock 
could have been absorbed better than it was; 
probably it would have been felt no more 
severely than it was in the business and 
industrial world. 


Are You Farming To Make Money? 


If we are to commercialize farming in this 
country, if we are to make all the money 
farming that it is possible to make, farmers 
will specialize and concentrate on the 
product that is most profitable to grow in 
their communities, even to the extent -of 
becoming one-crop specialists, but that is 
profoundly dangerous if the product is turned 
over for distribution to persons who have 
only an agent’s interest in the transaction. 

With the right kind of business organiza- 
tion, specialty farming, even one-crop farm- 
ing, can be made safe. There are no more 
prosperous farmers than the members of the 
American Cranberry Exchange, or the 
Connecticut Valley Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, or the California Fruit Exchange, 
just to cite three outstandingly successful 
examples. But those fellows do their own 
marketing; they don’t leave it to the hired 
man. 

Now, there you have the two lines along 
which American —— seems to be de- 
veloping. One road is the safe highway of 
our grandfathers, ie fe to the solid, sub- 
stantial, diversified, balanced, self-contained 
farm, with its wholesome life, broad culture, 
good citizenship and eminent respectability, 
but relatively small money return. The 
other leads towards a type of agriculture 
never dreamed of by the pioneers, only 
approximated by the Danes—farms highly 
specialized, just as wholesome, just as 
honorable and respectable as the balanced 
farms, with much greater potential possi- 
bilities of profit, but with much greater risks. 

So, I ask you again: What is your pes 
ticular purpose in farming? Are you follow- 
ing a safe and conservative line of action? Or 
are you trying to get the most possible money 
for the effort and investment you make? If 
you are a specialist, are you prepared to 
follow the lead of your specialty to the 
limit? If you commit donner to that 
program, what insurance have you against 
disaster? 

What are you farming for, anyway? 





Preparing for Alfalfa 


By George R. Harrison 


In a district where it is generally reported 
that “alfalfa will not. grow,’ Henry C 
Mehlmann, Anita, Iowa, won success the 
first time he tried. He chose three acres 
of his richest land, plowed it in summer, 
harrowed six times, and floated it down. 
Then, in August, he drilled half of the alfalfa 
one way, an finished by cross-drilling. The 
crop went into the winter looking fine and 
sturdy. Land is said to be acid in the Anita 
territo “Put plenty of manure into 


soil an most of this acidity will disappear,” : 


says Mr. Mehlmann. 
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Busybodies After the 
Schools, Too 


Continued from page 16 


going te those states which do not resist. 

That the tendency is for the Federal 
Government to ever add to and strengthen 
a the “‘strings’’ always attached to these 
eS “gifts” is shown by the history of nearly all 
¥ previous ventures of the kind, And the 
bureaus which have to do with carrying out 
the will of Congress invariably stretch to the 
limit the authority given them. 

Many thoughtful people whose real in- 
terest in and concern for better education 
can not be questioned, are not willing to 
further any expansion and entrenchment of 
Federal bureaucracy in addition to the other 
vast steps in that direction achieved since 
the Civil War. It would place in the hands of 
* Washington politicians and Bureau chiefs a 
ce power so tremendous as to stagger the 
ia imagination. In a word, it would place in 

ig the hands of an isolated few the unmolded 
mind of the nation to shape as they please; 
as they molded the young minds of Ger- 
many. 

No doubt the volume of Federal aid would 
be steadily increased, and with these in- 
creases would go rapid extension of the 
% Federal claim to specify how the funds pro- 

a vided shall be = by nt ge —_ local 6 ° ° 

Be communities. here wo nothing to 

4 prevent Congress from saying that the This tire you Car I y 
Kee funds could be spent only on schools open 

ey blacks as well as ee or * 
= those wherein certain economic or historica ns 
4 theories are taught, or on those which meet may Cal 1 y you today — 


the political desires of the Secretary of 


i a. ue Uadend ° e 9” 
 & “There is not enough money in t Jnit 

a States, if every dollar of it were expended on keep it ready for the job 

bas. education,"’ says President Butler of Col- 

he umbia University, “‘to provide by Federal 


authority or through what is naively called : : 
Sponedatisn. tetweck thay Pelerd Govere: The garage man knows tires and people and air, 
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sa Ha 





Re ment and the separate states, educational and that — a spare _ when needed, is found 
a results that w at all comparable wit ol ted. aaee 

a those that have already been reached under under-infla He'll te stot 

a the free and natural eystem that has grown That far more tires are scrapped on account of 
“a up among us t is vit the American s ‘. : . 

y system is to survive, that the Federal incorrect inflation than thro road wear. 

"i Government keep its hands off the schools.” That tires run with too much air are as hard 
C Schools Do Need Improvement and springless as solid rubber. 

a The state of popular education, all admit, is That tires run with less than the prescr ibed air 


oA a ee The last omens dis | pressure do not give the comfort and service the 
closed nearly five million persons above ten ° ° 
years old, in the country, who can not tire manufacturer put into them. 


write their names. Several million who can ; ; 
— haw aXe ccbstighh bash eaawhedigy foe ae Buy a Schrader Tire Gauge and use it regularly. 


to be of any service to them. Schools in Keep your tires (including the spare) always 
many localities are inadequate, terms are inflated to the pressure recommended by the tire 


short, teachers immature and rly trained . 
and equipped. And in rural communities | Maker. There are three types of Schrader Tire 





va a whole these conditions are worse than in Gauges: 

SS urban districts. 

. Those who are appealing for the National 1. The Balloon Tire Gauge (with angle foot)—for 

i Education Bill emphasize conditions in rural balloon tires. Calibrated in 1-lb. units. 

we: districts in arguing for national aid and 4 
interference. But under the plan of dis- 2. The Straight Gauge—for regular passenger car 
tribution urepeand, Senile ban 2° to come tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 
munities where s are excellent in about 
as great proportion as to the communities 3. The Angle Foot Geuae—for passenger cir tires 
where schools are poor, to the rich city as on wire or disc wheels and wheels with thick 
well as to the poor country community. It spokes or large brake drums, and also for truck 
is estimated that $40,000,000 will go to eight tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


pong vrai ~ Pennsylvania, yen 
o, Massachusetts, gan, lowa, Texas. 6 G7 
The schools of these are net rated as back. | ‘8k your dealer for free booklet, ‘““Air—the most 





ward, and none of these states is “poor.” elusive prisoner.”? This booklet tells how to care“ 
‘The ne 8 ay Bee my ; | for tire nia It will help you get the maximum 
says Dr. Samue apen, ancellor o 
Buffalo University, “lies ‘chiefly in its | service from your tires. If your dealer cannot Balloon Tire Gauge 





Sventty, its flexibility and its freedom. The supply rom send us his name and address and You can get this 


selene And flexibility that have char | we shall mail you a copy direct. sense, ce outer of 
upon local initiative and local responsibility. of Schrader Gauges at 
A national system of control from Washing- | A, ae SON, Inc., Bepokiy N. Y. a8¥_ motor 
ton would destroy both.”’ Toronto eS 


“At present the le of the country are 


asleep on the subject,” says Bishop Warren 
G. Candler. ‘They do not perceive the 
Purposes of the bill nor apprehend the | 
wretched consequences of the measure if it 
were adopted.” 
ond ne once who are most eg talc are 
people of rural communities who largely ' } 
“have ‘been led to believe that national aid Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1644 
will bring them immediately big schoo! 


= ees Ti re Valves - Tire Gauges | 
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Kansas joins the movement 


OVERNOR Jonathan M. Davis of Kansas, a practical 

farmer himself, realized that the increased use of electricity 

will lower farming costs, reduce the time required for handling 
crops, and lighten work in the dairy, barn and home. 

He called a meeting on February 5, at Manhattan, Kansas. A 
group of farmers and engineers was organized to co-operate with 
the National Committee now studying farm electrification. 

The organized groups of farmers in Kansas and other states 
are demonstrating the new uses to which electricity can be 


applied and establishing the principles on which a sound 
electrification policy must be based. 


Governor Davis thus indorses the plan: — 


“I have made an investigation of this movement and have 
every reason to believe that those who are backing it are sincere 
in their efforts to do something of a constructive nature looking 
to the betterment of the economic condition of the farmers of 
the country. I would like the Kansas group to work in harmony 
with the other state organizations to the end that we may get the 
benefit of all possible information on farm electrification.” 

When the facts are gathered and interpreted farmers who 
are still dependent on animal and human labor will know how 
to utilize electricity profitably. And farmers who already receive 
electric service will learn how to make greater use of it. 


The National Committee referred 
to by Governor Davis is composed 
of economists and engineers repre- 
senting the American Farm Bureau 
Federation,the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Power Farming Associ- 
ation of America, the American So- 
ciety of fgereuis ural Engineers, the 
National Electric Light Association. 


A booklet has been published by 
the National Committee. Read it 
and pass it along to your neighbor. 
It will be sent on request free of 
charge. Write for it either to Dr. 
E.A.White, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill., or to the National 
Electric Light Association, at 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 

















GET /T FROM THE savat 
So ACTORY DIRECT * 
Is port, N. Y. You, can 

GL s7 by buying direct at 
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INVENTORS desiring to secure patents should send 
for our free Guide Book ‘‘How to Get 


Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D. C. 


SAVE HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 82 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 50 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
Hs the whole story—all about Paint and Paintin 
for Durability free to you, with. Beautiful Seunele 
ards. If you want. Paint, write me. it now. 
ican save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


O. W. ingérsoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
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conditions than the common lilac, which it . 
resembles, being smaller in all its parts. | - 
The common lilac has scores of single and | ~ 
double named varieties that are very 
handsome, though it is not to be expected a 
that many of them will thrive under such» | @ 


adverse conditions as does the common | 


form and the Rouen lilac. They are well 
worth trying, however, where lilacs grow. 


Tamarisks for Salt Water Regions 


Tamarisks thrive within the reach of salt 
water, in dry regions, and stand more 
alkali than most plants. Most of them 
grow about six to eight feet high with fine 
almost asparagus-like foliage and tiny 
pink flowers at the ends of the branches. 
Where the tops are winter killed the roots 
usually survive and send up new shoots 
each year. 

In addition to the deciduous shrubs al- 
ready mentioned there are scores of others | ~ 
available, the largest proportion of which a 
are best adapted to the Northeastern part | — 
of the country, but some of them to other | 7 
sections. In addition to these, many | 4 
parts of the country have plants that are [~~ 
especially adapted to them; for example, | ~ 
the cone-bearing evergreens—spruces, | © 
pines, cedars and retinisporas—to the | | 
Northeastern part of the country; in the : 
Southeastern part broad-leaf evergreens, 
like hollies, magnolia, cherry laurel, 
pomegranate, box and various evergreen 
forms, of which there are deciduous kinds } 7 
growing in the colder sections—privet, | ~ 
euonymus, azalea and mock-orange, and 
in the warmest parts near the coast 
camellias, oleanders, palms, and even | © 
rubber and camphor trees. e 

In the Puget Sound region, most of the | 
things that grow in the Southeastern 
United States will thrive, while in most of 
California, Australian plants, with those 
from other warm dry countries, predomi- 


nate. — 
The Great Plains Section RK. 


In the dry country from near the Missouri | 4. 


River to the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
Mountains there are-fewer plants now 
available, but gradually the native plants 
of this region and their possibilities are 
becoming better understood, and new 
things are being secured from Siberia and 
adjacent parts of Northern Asia. Even 
now there are enough kinds that will 
thrive wherever there is rain enough to 
grow crops, to make the home surround- 
ings beautiful, and the home may be made 
attractive even where there is less rainfall. 

By collecting plants from the wild and 
by propagating from those found in 
neighbors’ gardens, improvements may 
be made with little cash outlay, but re- 
sults will not be so quickly secured as 
with nursery grown plants that come with 
well-developed root systems just ready to 
go on growing. 

In collecting wild plants not only should 
as many of the roots as possible be ob- | © 
tained, but much of the top should be f 
cut away to balance the loss of roots that 
almost inevitably results in digging plants | 
that have not been root pruned every year | 
or two during their growth, as is the case~ 
with well-grown nursery stock. ; 

The important consideration with plants — 
for making the house a home is to have | 
those that will grow to the proper height 
for each location, and that have 3 
healthy foliage for as much of the year as_ 
is practicable in the climate. > 

Too many kinds of plants should ae 
be used, a dozen usually being : 
for the ordinary home grounds. —_- 
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competition. Profits from the use of 
potash are necessary to protect this funda- 
mental industry. upon the profits 
of agriculture the city laborer depends for 
the sale of his products. 

Any burden unnecessarily imposed on 
production eosts of food is of fundamental 
importance and a proper subject of drastic 
legislation and action wherever needed. 

The protection of our country in time of 
war requires the development of every 
essential to the —— and most abun- 
dant production of food. And potash is 
needed, also, for war purposes other than 
food production. The development of an 
adequate supply at a usable price would 
require several years, and would not be in 
time for emergency purposes. 


Congress Should Act 


I am satisfied that the facts would be 
found by any court of inquiry to justify 
the exercise of its rights of eminent 
domain by the Government in condemning 
potash deposits, and the lands on which 
they occur; and in NET taking 
over and operating the processes by which 
the po can be most economically 
separated from the trash and put into 
available form. I make this statement in 
the most serious earnest. 

And, in view of what has been said, and 
of the sadly ighted action of Con- 
gress, the duty is on that same Congress to 
do that condemning and start to produce 
potash on a quantity scale just as quickly 
as it can be done. 

When we have American Potash pro- 
duced and sold at the right price, the 
quantities used will be enormously in- 
creased. It can be used with immediate 
profit on almost all the lands in the eastern 
and southern part of the United States; 
the failure to use it is driving out of pro- 
duction hundreds of farms every year. 

Working with its energetic partner, 
phosphoric acid, it will enable the Ameri- 
can farmer to put his surplus products into 
the world’s markets at a profit where he 
now takes a loss, and at a larger profit 
where he now makes a narrow one. Its 
development in quantity at a low price to 
the farmer will be of enormous service to 
the rotation farmer, the dairy farmer, and, 
perhaps most of all, to the truck-grower 
and potato-grower. 


A Concrete Plan 


A bond issue of sufficient .size, to be 
offered and sold as development work 
proceeds; and to bear the usual bond 
interest. 

The development at the eastern sea- 
board, and in the South, where possible, 
of plants capable of producing all the 
potash we now use, and of increasing pro- 
duction for the increased demand, which 
is sure to follow. 


The plants to be run at.a profit equal | 


to annual bond interest, plus a ne 
fund to pay back (amortize) the principa 
in thirty-three y the same as is now 
done with Farm Mortgages under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 

_A sufficient tariff wall, as soon as pos- 
sible, continuing until the potash plants 
are at maximum production and minimum 
cost. And the devdeomens of an export 
pusiness as ~~ American answer to a 
oreign monopoly. 

T have aad, ¢ and feel strongly, that it is 
the duty of Congress to take up this work. 
We should have relief from the burden of 
fo taxation; American farmers should 
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Tue little lock-washer is a very 
insignificant part of a car; but 
when 500,000,000 of them are 
used in a year, they run into a 
large sum of money. 


Big little items 
in the family budget 


Asout 70 per cent of the parts of an 
automobile consists of small bits of hard- 
ware, such as washers, nuts, bolts, screws 
and pins. 


These are small items in a car’s construc- 
tion, but they represent large items in the 
family budget. For in a single year, the 
General Motors family uses 500,000,000 
lock-washers, 250,000,000 screws and 
100,000,000 pins of various kihds. 


By standardizing these minor parts for 
its divisions, General Motors effects large 
economies which contribute to the quality 
and value of its cars, and increases the 
sources of service to their owners. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
Oupsmosite «+ GMC Trucks 
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NEW antiseptic, discovered by two 


scientists during the World War, 
drove infection from the war hos- 
itals of France and saved the lives of 
undreds of thousands of wounded men. 

This miracle was performed by the new 
antiseptic, because: First—it had the 
active germ-killing powers of poisonous, 
burning compounds which could not be 
used freely on the human body. Second— 
it had the non-poisonous, non-irritating 
properties of the so-called mild antisep- 
tics which could be used freely on the body 
but were not effective in killing germs. 

The new antiseptic is now used in hos- 
pitals throughout the civilized world. 

Zonite is the form in which this remark- 
able antiseptic has been made available 
for household use. Among other things, it 
has made possible the practice of really 
effective oral hygiene (habitual cleansing 
of the mouth) in hundreds of thousands of 
homes. A teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter of a glass of water will sterilize saliva 
(kill all the bacteria) in a few moments. 
Mildly antiseptic mouth washes and gar- 
gles won’t begin to do it. 

When allowed to multiply, it is gener- 
ally recognized that the bacteria which 
accumulate in the mouth are responsible 
for pyorrhea; they can also be the direct 
cause of respiratory diseases from ordi- 
nary colds to influenza and pneumonia. 

Zonite not only kills the bacteria, but it 
instantly overcomes breath odors, hard- 
ens the gums and leaves the mouth with a 
wholesome, cleanly, aseptic taste. 

A recent survey indicated that a large 
percentage of the dentists of New York 
City are using Zonite as a mouth wash in 
their own homes. Dental literature indi- 
cates why thisisso. One dental authority 
says: “It was first recommended as 
a mouth wash and oral germicide. 
This led to an investigation and 
finally resulted in the adoption of the 
solution to the exclusion of all other 
drugs.” 


For mouth wash or gargle — a 
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Use Zonite as a preventive measure 
against pyorrhea, coughs, colds and more 
serious respiratory diseases daily in your 
own home! The only safe germ is a dead 


germ. 
The Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home describes the 
many new methods of controlling infec- 
tion and disease made possible by this 
modern form of antiseptic. The book will 
be sent anywhere free of charge upon re- 
uest. Address Division. L,Zonite Products 
‘ompany, 342 Madison Ave., New YorkCity. 


To Women 





It is no longer necessary to keep poison- 
ous, burning compounds in the house. 
Such things are a menace in more ways 
than one. Zonite can be used freely on 
any part of the human body to destroy 
germ life. Although more powerful than 
pure carbolic acid, it leaves the most del- 
icate membranes and tissues entirely un- 
harmed. Ask your doctor. 


“@ 2, 
FOR HOME USE 
— prevents contagion 


Use Zonite to protect your 
family against coughs, 
colds, grippe and more seri- 
ous respiratory diseases. 
Gargle or spray the throat 
and nasal passages daily. 

















My Bulletin Board 


Buys and Sells 





the cut. .It stands in front of my house, 

side a much-traveled road. On the two 
black surfaces of the board, under the words 
“FOR SALE,” I chalk up items offered for 
sale, in large gothic letters that can be read 
easily by motorists traveling in either direc- 
tion. 

This board has done wonders in selling 
surplus products of all kinds. It has even 
sold a stove, a washer and other articles of 
household equipment no longer needed. 
Needing a cow recently, I got two pieces of 
heavy cardboard of suitable size and painted 
the word ‘‘WANTED” in bold black letters 
on each. I tacked one of these over the 
words ‘“‘FOR SALE” on each side of my 
board, and chalked below, “COW,” in 
large letters. 


How I Bought a Cow 


Within a few days I had complete in- 
formation regarding more than a dozen cows 
within a radius of fifteen miles and the 
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I HAVE a sign-board like that shown in 


























This bo 


‘dis hung over 
‘For Sale‘on sign above. 


exact location of their owners’ farms (I 
jotted all this down in my note-book as it 
was given to me). Then I went out to see 
the cows that I considered most promising. 
I found the second cow on my list would fill 


the bill nicely. Thus, thanks to my roadside * 


ard, I quickly and easily got in touch with 
owners who wanted to sell and only a few 
hours were required for the actual inspection 
and buying—a small fraction of the time that 
would have been consumed by the usual 
method of driving about and inquiring 
haphazardly. 

Later, deciding to add to my flock of hens, 
I chalked under the “WANTED” on my 
board, the word ‘‘PULLETS.” The same 
day I had inquiries from two poultrymen 
with pullets to sell, and a day or two later 
bought just the birds I wanted. I plan now 
to make this efficient purchasing agent 
more permanent by painting the word 
“WANTED” in black letters on a white 
background on substantial boards. These 
will be hung over the “FOR SALE” legends 
when desired, by means of screw-eyes and 
hooks. 

Ieonsider such a combination board (this 
one is only three feet square) much better 
than a large board with “WANTED” and 
“FOR SALE” columns side by side on it 
because a sign that attempts to say too much 
to a fast-speeding motorist is bound to 
defeat its own purpose. Moreover, one’s 
wants are rarely go imperative that they 
can not wait until the ‘‘FOR SALE” adver- 
tising has done its work. H. E.G 
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Finding Out About 
World Crops 


Continued from page 13 
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readily understand that the staff must repre- 
sent a high order of training and ability. It 
is unfortunate that salaries are very low; so 
low, in fact, that many of the staff aro com- 
pelled to add to their incomes by work car- 
ried on outside of the Institute. The ma- 
jority of the force are Italians. At present 
just one American is on the staff; several 
other countries are each represented by one 
or two workers. 


The Management 


The governing body of the Institute is 
known as the General Assembly. This or- 
ganization is made up of delegates from all 
of the adhering countries, and meets in 
Rome every two years. A regular meeting 
is held this month, May, 1924. The execu- 
tive body is known as the Permanent Com- 
mittee, which consists of one representative 
from each member country, who has the 
title, ‘‘Permanent Delegate.’’ The Institute 
was organized in 1905, but the regular pro- 
gram of work was not gotten under way 
until 1908. David Lubin, the founder, was 
Permanent Delegate from that date until 
1919, when he passed away in Rome. 

The Permanent Delegate of the United 
States is appointed by the President, and 
reports to the Secretary of State. However, 
he is at all times in close touch with the 
Department of Agriculture, and more 
especially with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies. Our delegate gives his entire 
time to the Institute when the Permanent 
Committee is in session. His chief duties 
are in connection with the work of this 
committee, which meets regularly for the 
transaction of business except in the holiday 
season, from July to October. During this 
period our delegate studies agricultural con- 
ditions by inspection trips throughout 
Europe, and secures data which may be of 
interest and value to American farmers and 
business men. 


What the Institute Collects 


Four bureaus, each with a staff of experts, 
collect international crop statistics and other 
agricultural data from official sources. All 
of this material is secured by means of ques- 
tionnaires, postal and telegraphic requests, 
and through other channels, such as govern- 
ment reports and other publications. ‘The 
statistics and data which are collected by 
these means are worked over, edited and pub- 
lished in the form of monographs, year-books, 
bulletins, circulars and reports of various 
kinds. In other words, the major work of the 
Institute consists in bringing together from 
all possible official sources (and to some ex- 
tent from unofficial sources) information on 
the status of world agriculture, and in dis- 
tributing the same by means of telegraphic, 
typewritten and printed reports to farmers and 
all others interested, throughout the world. 


Telling the World 


The publications on agricultural statistics 
are among the most interesting and most 
valuable. Each month the Statisiical 
Bureau publishes a bulletin called ‘‘The 
International Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics.’ This is put out in three separate 
parts: (1) Prices; (2) Production; and (3) 
Trade and Stocks. This Bureau also pub- 
lishes ‘‘The International Yearbook of 
Agricultural Statistics.’’ This is a valuable 
compendium of world statistics, containing 
official crop and livestock statistics for prac- 
tically all of the countries of the world. 

Each year the Institute publishes a year- 
book of agricultural legislation, which is a 
valuable reference volume for every one con- 
cerned with the framing and execution of 
laws that relate to farming or country life. 
There is also published a monthly bulletin 
called, ‘The International Review of Agri- 
cultural Economics,’ which has an educa- 


» tional value that is recognized by all students 


of economics. The Institute also makes an 
effort to keep farmers and scientific workers 
informed concerning the scientific, experi- 
mental and practical progress made in the 
various lines of agriculture, and the material 
secured on theso subjects is published in a 
monthly journal. 


“Threaded Rubber Insulation in 
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When You Live Some 
Distance From a Bat- 


tery Service Station 


Willard Threaded Rubber Bat- 
teries give a sense of security that 
makes you appreciate their worth. 


Records of our Service Stations 
show that they require recharging 
less often and seldom need even 
minor repairs. 


Two Other Advantages 


You save reinsulating expense, 
too, for the Willard Service Policy 
for the Car Owner plainly states, 
































































































































Willard Batteries will last the life of 
the plates or it will be replaced with- 
out charge by any Willard Service 
Station.”’ 

And a Threaded Rubber Battery 
always comes to you brand new. 
Willard Service Stations receive it 
CHARGED Bone-Dry. The acid 
is not added until the battery is sold. 
















































































WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





























Willard also makes a Wood Insulated Battery, 
giving you Willard Quality at a lower price. 

















































$ Ge New Idea has led the spreader 
field for twenty-five years. No 
other a reey of any kind has 
ever established itself more firmly 
in first place—or been more 
widely imitated. 
And NOW—a new New Idea 
Silver Anniversary Model— 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO 
Coldwater, Ohio 
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Does work of 4men or 1 horse— 

heavy cultivating or light — fast 
or slow. Easily operated and steered; - 
simple, sturdy, Automaticlubrication, iE 


dust-proof working parts and our own e/ & 


4-H.P.,4-cycle air-cooled engine, 
Uses band orlight horse tools, 
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There’s a Brown’s Sprayer for every need 
on the farm, in the am ol garden, dairy 
or poultry house so you can spray every- 
thing thoroughly, efficiently and economi- 
cally as advised by the government and 
agricultural coll experts. i 

Spray Calendar wing “When to Spray 
and bow To Do It,” free on request. 


The E. C. Brown Company 
857 Maple Street Rochester, N.Y. 
































Plant Industry began a set of cold 
storage experiments with apples in 
the Northwest, and incidentally . found 
that the Rainier was the best keeper of all 
varieties tested, keeping even better than 
Arkansas Black, Winesap, Salome, North- 
ern Spy, and a long list of other varieties 
when placed in cold storage. 
Recently the Orchard Editor had a 
chance to try a few specimens of Rainier. 
They came all the way from Washington 


[Piast ind years ago the Bureau of 


clined to conical. Flesh, yellowish with 
practically no grain. Probably better 
described as ‘buttery.’ Skin, yellowin 
green underneath with an over-coloring 0 
dark red. Slightly streaked. Quality, 
much resembling the Delicious, but a 
much better cold storage apple. Fruit 
picked during October, 1912, was placed 
on the table at the banquet of the Inter- 
national Refrigerator Congress, Chicago, 
in September, 1913, in perfect condition. 
Scald is unknown, decay practically so. 

Eating quality seems to improve 











in a mail-car, after being removed from 
cold storage, but were not wilted when 
they arrived. The flavor is very pleasing. 
This, coupled with the splendid keeping 
qualities, should make Rainier a real con- 
tender for a place on the list of commercial 
varieties. ate in December, 1923, a 
nursery company in Washington had some 
of the apples of the 1922 crop in cold 
storage, and they were in perfect condition. 


This variety was awarded the Wilder - 


medal in 1922. The history of the variety 
is somewhat clouded, but the first record 
seems to have been in the orchard of W. 
W. Scott, Yakima, Wash. Mr. Scott was 
asked to name the variety and chose the 
name Rainier. 


Keeps Till May, or Later 


The Department of Agriculture says of 
this variety: 

“The keeping qualities of the Rainier 
apple are unsurpassed by those of any 
other variety of the Pacific Northwest 
that has yet come to the attention of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Its ability to retain its firmness, bright- 
ness, and quality with almost no decay or 
skin blemish places it above even the 
Arkansas Black, Winesap, and Yellow 
Newtown. In 32° F. cold storage it keeps 
in prime condition into May or later, and 
instances are known where large numbers 
of boxes have been held in excellent condi- 
tion into September of the year following 
their harvest. 

“The Department’s first record of the 
Rainier is from the farm of W. W. Scott, 
at North Yakima, Wash., where theré is 
an orchard of what were wrongly called 
Hubbardston Pippins. No very accurate 
or dependable record could be found as to 
their true name and they were given the 
name of Rainier. The Rainier is of me- 
dium size, with rich yellow ground color 
mottled and washed with red, splashed 
and striped with dark red; oblong-conical, 
i , symmetrical, fairly uniform in 
shape, and of reasonably good quality.” 
Granville Lowther, horticultural writer of 
Yakima, Wash., describes the Rainier thus: 

“The fruit is oblong and slightly in- 





rather than deteriorate. In regard 
to the shape of the fruit, it shows 
the five distinct points at the 
blossom end which are so distinc- 
tive of the Delicious.” 





Fruit, Flowers, Truck 


Everbearing strawberry plants 
should not be allowed to bear the 
first year until after the vines set 
plants in July and August. 


We used nitrate of soda on 
tomatoes; we drove a hole in the 
earth near each plant and dropped 
a spoonful into it. You ought to 
have seen the plants hustle them- 
selves. We will try it on other 
plants this season, sure. V. 


Chicken wire stretched to stakes, 
makes a better support for lima 
beans than poles. The beans can 
be planted fifteen inches apart, and will 
make a mass on the trellis, giving a neater 
appearance to the garden than do a lot of 
poles. A.S. 


“The Glorious Gladiolus” is a new book 
on gladioli by J. L. Vondel, Sharon, Mass. 
It also contains chapters on culture of the 
rose, iris, peony and dahlia. Paper covers, $1. 


We planted a narrow strip of May 
King lettuce last season. The lettuce 
grew fine until the plants Savelepes two 
or three leaves, then they merely stood 
there stubbornly refusing to grow. This 
was disappointing, for lettuce had always 
proved itself a healthy weed, growing and 
maturing with so little care or work. We 
turned back the canvas, preparing to 
uproot the whole, ruthlessly. Luckily our 








May King, an early forcing variety 


plans were frustrated by the arrival of 
company. The little grandson amused 
himself that day, by watering everything 
in reach with the sprinkler. He simply 
deluged May King. It perked“up amaz- 
ingly (though the soil was not dry either) 
and in only a few days more, we picked 
out the best, crispest leaves, aa a 
real “mess.” 8. 


From two pecan trees one farmer of 


a7 


Jones county, N. os. sold $73 worth of | 


ose he ate at home 
Another 


nuts in addition to 
and gave away to friends. 
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farmer of the same county received $100 
for nuts sold from a dozen young trees 
about his yard. F.H.J. 
| “‘T sold potatoes last fall and had com- 
| a plaints that when they were boiled they 
| a went into mush in the kettle, and would run 
os out with the water when drained,” writes A. 
1 ia S., Massachusetts. “They are nice and 
r Te mealy when baked.” Now, Folks, what is 
“I your remedy? 
f 4 Love-lies-bleeding is an attractive an- 
- a nual flower that can be planted out-of- 
B, a doors after all~danger of frost is past. 
t 4 
i| = 
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| Poe: a lwo tube 
t Bi 
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r e 
la Radiola III NEW two-tube RADIOLA— 
, = = yt designed and built by world- 
1 | ae raf enter foc acpormonas famed engineers in the great RCA 
r x . . 
; | a batteries and dan: laboratories—priced at less than you 
4 t diac 3 14: 
_ cae could build it for at home! A real 
ia = om RADIOLA—including the tubes 
a Love-lies-bleeding, or Amaranthus and the headphones. A new model. 
: be caudatus Radiola Loud- : a 
yl oa speaker, $36.50 Improved in sensitivity and selec- 
e Foliage of the plant is blood red. The Radiola Amplifier, Be Getti di he head 
0 3 plant likes sunshine and does not require includingtwoRadio- tivity. Getting distance on the head- 
iis high, a a, eee shanties Se) ee eee phones, and near stations on a loud- 
s a I have a Baldwin apple tree planted in Or Buy Complete speaker. Receiving-clearly—repro- 
i a 1907 from which I picked last fall five Radiola IIl-A os . P os ; 
e a buehiels = ——. ‘ proce hinged gor which is Radiola III ducing truthfully. Its thirty-five 
) a »oxes with eighty-five ‘apples in eac d i Bal d : 
ft <a i. Dwaletiy: Aenplities ssp dollar price means at last that every 

Wash apple trees (or other fruit trees) cabinet; including home everywhere can ‘tune in on 
with soap lye, using an old broom or four Radiotrons e P buil 
whibesyes brush. hag Digs the Pace WO-t) paences the fun with a small receiver built 
and down the trunk to the groun t an adiola Loud- . 

- | will make the trunks smooth and keep speaker... . $100 for big performance. 

4 down the water shoots. D. F. G. 

a While visiting at Port Norris, N. J., I “ . ” 

7 caw two pear trees loaded with the largest “There's a Radiola for every purse 

= — of pants, and yee same ye cov- 

a. ered snow-white with blossoms. is was . Z ‘ 

a oe 5. And = the same s aS Radio Corporation of America 

a ti t 

:. sak sul ee 233 Broadway,NewYork 10 eos 433 CaliforniaSt.,San Francisco,Cal. 
Mrs. Mary Scholl. 

For working under bushes or other | 
places where an ‘ordinary hoe can not be 
used to advantage, I take an ontoaty wae 
with the shank bent so that the blade . 

. ~ in pate like a gravel, 1 got yes 
idea from loosening the ground under 
1 bushes with @houpehandied d ovel. J.H.L. SES. HE OFS: ; 
/ Bordeaux-oil emulsion, a mixtyre of Send for the free booklet that describes every Radiola. 
# 3-3-50 Bordeaux mixture and 1 per cent of (senscecaneusuccutscnevetendcedebensaser x Ceateserecccescesageg 
) oil in the form of an emulsion, is a prom- = RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1. ising spray for use in Florida citrus groves. : Dept. 385 (address office nearest you) 
: A ee Bordeaux vem of this spray oh as = Dear Sir: 
effective a; t fungi as is regular Bor- 3 Radio Boo 
deaux, a aad the oil fraction is as effective : Please send me the free klet. 
f against insects as is the regular oil emul- : Name 
f sion. The Bordeaux mixture is made in ; 
J the usual way and the oil is then added : Address : 
r Seay the sprayer agitator is running. Q 
s 
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retailers of tires 


30x34 $ 9.75 
32x4 16.95 
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10,000 Mile Guara: Guarantee and You Save |4 


What more can any other tire do for you? Riverside Oversize 
Cords will run 10,000 miles—guaranteed—often up to 18,000 
miles. What is the use of 

One-third on tires is a 
because Riverside ALF 
miles service on your car. 

And this guarantee is fifty-one years old. It has back of it 
fifty-one years of straightforward dealing. 


one-third more? 
saving. And this saving is sure— 
Cords are guaranteed for 10,000 


Gives the Mileage 


The big mileage of Riverside Oversize Cords over rough roads 

-- , oe into them in the factory. It is the mileage built in by 
uality. High, thick, strong particular— 
built with the ‘largest rote of good live rubber. 

This extra mag my 4 
ny Papboetinin One user tells another. had 
Riverside Oversize Cords. You, too, may as well save one- 

Risk One Cent 


treads—firsts in every 
of Riverside Cords has made us the largest 


Before you buy any tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling 
Then, if you don’t find them the eq 
oversize cord made,send them back. We will refund your money. 
- These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 
CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size 
SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE 


for $5.00 or Ae 00 more. 
of any first-quality 


PRICE POSTAGE 
28c 32x4 $20.95 45c 
42c 34x ‘ 21.95 48c 
43c 33x5 28.75 58c 
43c 35x5 29.95 6lic 


Wire your order. Orders received by telegraph will be shipped 
the same day C. O. D. Write today to our house nearest you for 
free Auto Supply Book. Address Dept. 7 
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Montgoniety Ward EC. 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oskland,Cal. Ft.Worth New York Atlanta, Ga. 












WANT MORE MONEY ? 
Our agents make bis pre ae eae ent toilet articles. 
NO-RO-CO. Manufacturing Co. 2734 Dodier, St. Louis 




























Steel Wheels 
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Bernard Pliers (No. 102) are 
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| Not Enough Varieties | 
| of Fruits | 
By U. es wsarandioe 














| gow folks believe there are too many 
varieties of fruits. Nurserymen want 
to cut down the number of sorts they 
grow. Fruit growers prefer to grow few 


rather than many sorts. Fruit-dealers 
are urging fruit growers to plant fewer 
sorts because, they say, it is much easier 
to have a standard pack and to give 

uotations to wholesale and retail dealers 
if there are few varieties. 

This, it seems to me, is a short-sighted 
policy. It seems to me that fewer varieties 
mean, in the long run, a great curtailment 
of the fruit industry of the country. 

ne who buy and eat fruit are now 
limi too much in the choice of sorts 
offered on the markets. There are not 
now enough varieties of any of our fruits 
to give the different colors, tastes, and 
seasons, and to serye the several purposes 
for which fruits are grown. Growers and 
dealers sell a most niggardly assortment 
in comparison with what might be offered. 

It is worth noting that in most food 
products variety is an asset. The candy 
maker, the ice-cream maker, the pastry 
maker, all cater to variety. These are 
luxuries, but so are fruits. But of such 
staples as breads, cereals and cheeses, the 
kinds are being increased rather than 
diminished. With all of these products, 
variety is difficult to obtain, while with 
fruits It is‘easy. Yet the tendency among 
fruit growers is to cut down variety as if 
it were a liability instead of an asset. 


Only a Dozen Commercial Apples 


Take the case of the apple. There are 


perhaps two hundred or more varieties of 
apples offered by nurserymen in the 

nited States. Perhaps a thousand more 
sorts have been grown in the last century, 
or could be obtained from Europe. Yet 
only a dozen, or at the outside a score, 
can be had in the large markets. This 
must mean, of course, a curtailment in 
the use of the apple. No one will deny 
that many of the sorts now offered are not 
worth growing, but on the other hand, 
there are many good .sorts that, with 
modern methods of spraying and orchard 
management, could be profitably grown. 
It is too bad that only red apples for the 
most part are offered in the markets. 
There are delicious green and _ russet 
sorts that buyers ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of eating. 

Pears, perhaps better than the apple, 
illustrate the loss that buyers suffer in 
not having a greater variety. Bartlett, 
Seckel, a Kieffer are the leading sorts. 
The beautiful and delicious Bose, Dana’s 
Hovey, Sheldon, Lawrence, Winter Nelis 
and scores of other notable sorts can 
seldom be found on the market. Were 
they to be found, who can deny but that 
the demand for pears would be greater? 


The Elberta Peach 


With the peach, conditions are even worse. 
We have with the peach the sordid s 
tacle of the whole industry devo to 
growing Elberta, wretchedly poor in 
quality and not ’ particularly handsome, 
to the exclusion of the scores of better 
flavored and much handsomer peaches. 
Two evils of devotion to the Elberta 
can be pointed out at once. We never 
can have an export trade with peaches so 


long as we continue to offer Europeans the — 


Elberta. As an Englishman said to me, 


“We would like American peaches, but 
we will not buy the flannel-mouthed ~ 
Elberta.” It must be apparent to any 


observer that the gluts so common in the - 
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last few years are largely due to over- 
planting Elberta. Were there good earlier 
or later peaches; were there better flavored 
sorts; were there better sorts for culinary 
purposes, especially canning, peach grow- 
ing could not but be stimulated. 

What has been said of the apple, pear 


} and peach may be said of the cherry and 


plum. Montmorency and English Morello 
are about the only sour cherries offered. 
Napoleon, Schmidt, and Black Tartarian 
are the most usual sweet cherries grown 
in Eastern orchards. The delicious Dukes 
fit for dessert and culinary purposes alike 
are now seldom grown, although there are 
a dozen or more varieties which ought to 
be profitable. A few plums and prunes of 
large size, bright color and good shipping 
uality, have elbowed much better 
avored sorts to the rear. 


Devotion to the Concord Grape 


If one wants Eastern-grown grapes, he 


ean usually buy only Concord, a good 
grape, but not the best, even among the 
blacks. Nearly a thousand kinds of 
native grapes have originated in America. 
We are not doing justice to our splendid 
native grapes in discarding practically all 
but Concord as commercial sorts. There 
are red, green, and other black grapes that 
those who use grapes should know. There 
are earlier sorts and later sorts than Con- 
cord that would extend the market and 
add commercial value to this fruit. 

So with the small fruits. These as 
well as the tree and vine fruits are various 
in flavors, colors, odors, tastes and sea- 
sons. To limit varieties of these, as with 
the larger fruits, means sooner or later to 
cut down the demand for them. Those 
who buy fruits ought to be able to get the 
sorts which please all the senses gratified 
by fruits, to serve all the purposes served 
by fruits, and in all the seasons in which 
the fruit can be had. 

In thus urging a greater variety of 
fruit it is admitted at once that it may be 
good business for an individual grower for 
the general market to prod 
varieties, because of greater’ convenience 
in harvesting, marketing, and selling; but 
certainly a region, a state or a locality 
ought to produce many kinds of any of 
our fruits to supply the needs of those who 
want fruit. 

The tendency to specialize has gone too 
far. No doubt it does serve the con- 
venience of marketing interests though 
not in the long run the growth of their 
trade. This is not the place to offer ad- 
vice to dealers as to how they may over- 
come the difficulties of marketing a greater 
variety of fruits. Space does permit, 
however, the suggestion to fruit growers, 
especially those in the East, that the 
development of the roadside market, of 
the local trade, of the truck trade, of city 
general markets where the producer may 
sell his own wares, and in some instances 
the canning of fruits and their use in 
jellies, jams and juices might be helpful 
m selling a greater variety and thereby 
increasing the demand for all fruits. 





Protecting Early Crops 
from Freezing 


Last spring I was in the vicinity of a large 
truck garden when a late killing frost 
came. It was disconcerting to me to think 


of all the labor and care the gardener had 
employed. in setting out his early truck 
crops and then have them killed by frost. 
I went over to console him on his loss but 
found, to m ise, that not one of 
the plants was killed. The means of pre- 
vention was very simple indeed. 

overhead irrigation system was used 
at the truck patch; so when the gardener 
saw that the temperature would surely go 
below freezing he turned on the water and 
it covered the young plants and froze 
‘there, forming a covering. R. D. Eiler. 
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no battery for its operation. 


Magnavox Radio Reproducer M1 canbe 
used with any receiving set, and requires 


A MAGNAVOX Reproducer 


which requires no battery! 


‘ {AGNAVOX Reproducer M1 (illustrated above) meets 
M the demand for an instrument capable of rendering 
broadcast programs faithfully according to the original 
speech or music—yet needing no battery for its operation. 


The results secured by thou- 
sands of satisfied users prove 
that M1 is the universal Ra- 


_ dio Reproducer, operating 


equally well under practic- 
ally every condition and 
connected as simply as a 
head-set. Its graceful appear- 
ance and sturdy,dependable 
construction (insuring years 
of perfect service) make M1 
Reproducer ideal for use 


_with farm receiving sets. 


Other Magnavox Radio 
Products (as listed below) 
represent the highest effici- 
ency obtainable in instru- 
ments of their type. 





There is a Magnavox for 
every receiving set 


R3 Reproducer — New model with 
Volume Control . . $35.00 


R2 Reproducer—with Volume Con- 
trol; new model at reduced price 
$50.00 

M1 Reproducer—requires no battery 
for its operation . . $35.00 


A1-R and A2-R Combination Sets 
—a Reproducer and Power Amp- 
lifier in one unit $59.00, $85.00 


Al, AC-2-C, AC-3-C Power Am 
lifiers—the most efficient amplify- 
ing units on the market 

$27.50, $50.00, $60.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for complete catalog and 
name of nearest Magnavox Dealer. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Canadian Distributors: Perkins Electric 
Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


[AGNAVOX PRODUCTS 
There is a Magnavox for wate receiving set 
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Living room, dinin 
sos re 
some with pantries, din- 


FA grade and 
cellar entrances. 


4 Room > 
ATADDIN 


Here’s your opportunitytoavoid 
apartment rentals. Build 

this home yourself. 2 men can 
ene it —) week. ying 
jons e nm ev . Five 
piste chown Alchdio atalog 





Large living room, dini 
oom, kitchen, try, - 
es closets, bath. 
rear 


pan 
grade 


Colonial for wide 
per — Full celling 
se 4 room, columned 

5g, end inset front entrance. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 
interior woodwork, siding, Anh, ows 
fo ts, hardware, nails, lath, roof- 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT Srelghtpata 
les to choose from. Write nearest mill today 
for Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 593. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY a, 
Wilmington, North Carolina, Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont, 
District Salesmen tere\“th.teant oo: 


NOVELTY CUTLERY C0. 
150 Bar St., Canton, Ohic 




























“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corra- 

‘Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

7 ings, ee Se. Se 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. sii 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers 
$0 peune’ oer vice. Guaranteed renpeyy bem hndes g 
Free Roofing 
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OW much does each gece: squirrel 
cost the farmer each year? That 
is the question for which an 

answer was sought by William T. Shaw, 
zoologist at the Washington Experiment 
Station. His conclusion is that the cost 
at the present price of wheat is $1.76. 
Rather an expensive pet to have around 
any farm, for the squirrels multiply 
rapidly and soon overrun fields where 
they are permitted to 
get a start. On the 
college farm at Pull- 
man, where the 
Washington station 
is located, 7,000 
squirrels haye been 
trapped during seven 
successive years. The 
farm contains 416 
acres, so the squirrels 
caught averaged 2.4 
to an acre each year. 

Mr. Shaw’s inves- 
tigations concerned 
Columbian ground 
squirrels which at 

resent, are found in 
th Eastern Oregon and Washington, 
extending from Northern California north 
into Canada, east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and east through Idaho into Western 
Montana. Closely related species, man 
of them equally destructive, are found all 
over the United States, west of the 
Mississippi, and in Canada from Manitoba 
west through the great Wheat Belt to the 
mountains. 

Mr. Shaw began his experiments by 
selecting and seeding a good piece of wheat 
land. This was divided into sections 50 x 
50 feet. The plots were surrounded by a 
fence three feet high and two feet in the 
ground to hold the squirrels in absolute 
control. The plots contained old squirrel 
dens, such as are common in the district, 
all of them uninhabited. In the spring 
the grain was cut back from the fences 
into patches 40 x 40 feet and wild squir- 
rels which had been branded were put on 
the land. Adjoining each tract on which 
one or more squirrels were placed was a 
og that had been kept free of squirrels. 

n this way an absolute check on results 
was possible. 


Here’s What Happened 


A close observation was maintained 
throughout the season. Let Mr. Shaw 
tell what happened: 

“Male No. 1, as we shall designate him, 
was placed in an old den underlying the 





Ground squirrels twenty-nine days old 


The dine ieontes at left from check 
from squirrel-in 





wheat plot in Yard 1, on March 22, at a 
time when the wild squirrels were begin- 
ning their work on the winter wheat in the 
fields. On the following day it began 
eating the succulent young leaves of the 
wheat. This it kept up steadily until 
May 7, but the general detrimental effect 
upon the wheat was not noticeable other 
than the gradual thinning around the 
den. By May 9, however, a very marked, 
sudden and disas- 
trous change had 
taken place. The 
wheat leaves were 
becoming less succu- 
lent, and the squirrel, 
A ngage ee cies 
which is not depen- 
dent on water for its 
liquid nourishment, 
had suddenly begun 
to eat the stems of 
the wheat plants and, 
in the brief time 
elapsing, had strewn 
the ground with the 
wilted leayes and 
broken stems. In 
doing this it cut: very skilfully into the side 
of the stem just above one of the lower 
joints and extracted a bit of the tender 
juicy stem. 

‘Stem after stem had been cut to the 
ground and with each stem went the loss 
of one future head of wheat. It is at this 
time that the wheat suffers its greatest 


devastation from the squirrels; for, where | 


earlier a few bulky leaves, and later, an 
equally small number of concentrated 
heads would satisfy a squirrel’s hunger, 
now it would take a large number of these 
very short tender stems to make a satis- 
fying meal. From this date until May 
27, the squirrel worked continuously upon 
the stems without variation, except that 
on May 23 it began cutting higher up on 
the stock in regions of more recent growth. 


Chose the Grain Instead of the Leaves 


“On June 27 a change took place. The 
stems were now becoming woody, for 
harvest was approaching. The squirrel 
abandoned its work on the stems and 
began feeding on the maturing grain. By 
this time the region about the den was 
carpeted with a mat of dead leaves and 
stems. 

“In order to reach the heads of wheat 
the squirrel cut into the side of the stem 
up about the third joint, sometimes the 
fourth, usually just- below the joint, In 
this way the stem was crinkled and the 
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head dropped to the ground, and a matted 
tangle of wheat stems soon replaced sturdy 
waving stocks. Many times the stem 
was completely cut off. In most cases the 
heads were then cut from the stem, close 
up to the grain, carried to the mouth of 
the burrow and there the grain was ex- 
tracted and eaten. So skilfully was the 
grain separated from the head that the 
latter was left quite intact. By July 30, 
when the wheat was harvested, the squir- 
rel had finished the depredations, ac- 
cumulated sufficient fat for the long period 
of estivation and hibernation and was 
seen no more. 

“On July 30 the several plots and their 








Wheat-field in which squirrels hive 
left hardly a stock. standing 


correspording checks were harvested and 
the damage carefully calculated. It was 
found that during the 130 days of activity, 
from March 22 to July 30, the squirrel in 
Yard 1 had destroyed 44 pounds of wheat. 
Equal areas of 600 square feet were har- 
vested, one squirrel infested and one free, 
showing in grain 89 pounds against 133 
pounds respectively. As a more strikin 
comparison 500 square feet were harvested 
in the immediate vicinity of the den in 
Yard 3, and an equal area in the check 
plot for this year. The s uirrel infested 
area produced 4 pounds of grain against 
41 pounds in the squirrel free area and in 
straw one sheaf against nine. This does 
not represent the entire damage done by 
the squirrel in plot 3 as much was done at 
a greater distance from the den. 

The average destruction per squirrel 
in three sets of experiments was 5014 
pounds.” 


96 Squirrels Eat as Much as a Sheep 


Observations made by Mr. Shaw also 
show that the ground squirrel is very 
destructive to pasture. Alfalfa is a favor- 
ite food with them and it has been found 
that a squirrel will eat one-seventh of a 
pound of white clover in a day. At this 
rate it is pointed out, 385 squirrels will 
consume the pasture of a cow in a day or 
96 squirrels will eat the pasture of a sheep 
in a day. 

The greatest factor in successful squirrel 
control is united effort over a large area. 
The squirrels are decidedly migratory and 
it does little good to attack them on one 
farm if they are not disturbed on the land 
adjoining. Gas, poison and traps are all 
recommended as means of'control. What- 
ever method is followed the attack must 
be thorough and persistent. 

Carbon bisulphide, which vaporizes on 
exposure to air, is répouilemidlas for use if 
the gas method i is adopted, The vapor is 
heavier than air pr 5 penetrates to all 
apy of the squirrel dens, but care must 
9 taken not to leave open any of the 
holes into. the den. For trapping, or- 
dinary squirrel or rat traps are used. 





Why the Speed Wagon 
Fits Rural Service 


—Light enough for stall-free traction in 
mud, sand and plowed fields, 


—Heavy enough so that brute endurance 
qualities can be built-in without stint, 


—Small enough to permit easy driving and 
agility around crowded market places, 
—Large enough to carry worth-while loads 


(500 to 2500 pounds) at a lower cost than 
any other truck built, 


— Powerful enough to master the resistance 


of hills and unimproved roads, 


—Simple enough so that owner-attention 
can save garage service, 


—Quick enough to save valuable time 
between farm and market, 


Twelve standard bodies 
Chassis price $1185 at Lansing, plus tax 





More than 100,000 in service 


Designed and manufactured in the big 
Reo shops,—not assembled. 
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| Home for Family with Children 


of ours that helps to keep our hearts 

warm and our interest in life keen so 
much as children, God bless them, and of 
all places the farm is the ideal place to 
bring them up. The pure fresh air, good 
Jaen esome food and plenty of it; sound 
sleep early at night, an awake with 
the sun—what could be better? 

Then there are thousands of things to 
interest youngsters—chickens, horses, 
cows and all the varied things con- 
nected with farm life. There is abundant 
exercise in the various ‘“chores’’ to be 
performed. But on a rainy day, or 
during the long snowy days of winter, 
the little tots do not know what to do 
with themselves, and seem to be in 
mother’s way a great deal of the time. 

The happiest family I know lives on a 
farm. I thirik the secret of their happi- 
ness lies in the fact that the home has 
been planned with the youngsters in 
mind. This article describes their home. 
Just look at the big enclosed porch up- 
stairs that is a playroom on stormy days! 


Children Have Their Own Bathroom 


My friend and his lovely wife have four 
sturdy, rosy children, and a girl who 
acts as cook, nurse or chauffeur as 
need arises (a Nag useful person 
you will admit). William, Jr,a — 
boy of fifteen, has a large sunny 
room on the third floor. Margaret 3 
/ 
- 


([etours is nothing in this old world 


about twelve, has the room in the 
front of the house, shown on the 
tie eg Pa 2: re 

ary, ag ve, and Arthur, three, 
have bedroom No. 2. The children 
have a ome for themselves. 
The main bedroom No. 3 and the 
guest room No. 4 communicate 
through another bathroom, so that 
this room can be used in case of ill- 
ness and will be right next to father 
and mother. There is a nice big 
living-room on the first. floor and a 
light dining-room across the 


wide hall; plenty of closet room in AL i 


the hall. 
The first-floor porch is enclosed 

in winter andthe second-floor porch jis a 
sleeping-porch and playroom. This is the 
children’s special domain, and Will is 
seriously considering an outside staircase 
to it, so that the children will not track the 
dirt through the hall and up the stairs. 








The sash enclosing the playroom are 


equipped with hardware, so that they will 
slide open to the full width between the 








The completed house 





WMATA Hath 
~~ Rear view showing porches 


frames and can easily be shut tight enough 
to keep out any air or moisture. Here all 
the children’s toys are kept in boxes, made 
especially for their reception. If the chil- 
dren are taught to put their things away at 
night, or when through playing, the porch 
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will be kept in order with little trouble. 
The beds are hung by cords on pulleys 
and can be drawn to the ceiling when 


they are not wanted. 


You will note that the enclosed porch is 


quite large (12 x 25 feet), and that the 


children have oom 2 of room to run about 
and play. There will be plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine, if there is any at all. 


Three Rooms on Third Floor 


To complete the description of the 
house, there are twe bedrooms and a 
bath, also a store room in the third 
story, and a laundry in the basement 
with an outside stairway to grade: 

Besides, there is plenty of room in the 

basement for a provision cellar, also for 

heater and coal. 
The kitchen faces almost due north 
* and the window in the front is skilfully 
masked with small trees and shrubs, as 
you will note from the photograph. 

This photograph was made before the 

long brick terrace was built, which has 

since been conceded to be a great 
improvement. 
ou reach the house by a long lane 

(with over-arching maples on each side) 
which curves around along the brick 
terrace in front of the house, and 
keeps straight on through a gate 
to the e and stables in the 
rear. The house is not a large 
building, as you will note, and yet 
it comfortably houses this jolly 
family of seven. 

While this house was built of 
brick, it could also be built of 
hollow building tile, or of lumber 
covered with stucco, or of stone, if 
there is plenty of stone to be had 
locally. 

[Editor’s Note: We can furnish 
working blue-prints of these plans, 
including details of the slee ping- 

rch, for $3 aset. Write to 
Ronen: Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia; enclose $3, and give 
iy the plan number, which is 605. 

Allow ten days or so for. blue- 

prints to reach you before writing 
us. We do not furnish material lists nor 
specifications, because your local builder can 
write these to suit any sort of material you 
prefer. Neither can we make changes in the 
plans. Small changes can easily be made by 
the carpenter when he is building the house.] 
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-Living-Room: 


15x24" 
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J5"x16" 
Bath 
Ped Room 2 
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Bed Loom EEA Bed Room] 
12°XxIF : 12°xJS* 
Landing : 
First-floor plan at the left. Second-floor plan above 
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Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 502 

A 5-room house, unusually well 
planned. Roomy porch; bath; built- 
in convenience features. of our 
most popularsmall homes. Materials 


$1629 


Homes 
Guaranteed 
for 20 Years 





This gable-roof barn is so well bolted and 
braced, that nothing short of a 
6% hurricane can move it. Great 
loft capacity. A remarkable 
value. : 






















A favorite hay, cattle or 
general purpose barn. Comes 
ready-framed—easy to build. 
Scientifically planned for 
strength and permanence. 












One of our best. Well lighted and ventilated, 
warm and dry. Windows on 
south slope of gambrel roof. 
A house that will give you 
years of satisfaction. 
~~“ 
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The “Good Luck” Poultry House is built for 





This is the best year to build since 1913! Never have Gordon-Van 
Tine values and assortments been so great, nor prices so favorable! 
Find out today how much Gordon-Van Tine can save you on your 
new home, barn, hoghouse or repair job. By shipping direct from mill 
—selling in tremendous volume—serving 


MAY, 1924 


These Books 
FREE! 
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Before You Buy 


a Foot of Lumber 
for Spring Building, Get 














Gordon-Van Tine’s 
Latest Wholesale Prices! 


200,000 customers—cutting 


out all in-between profits, the Gordon-Van Tine system saves you 
often from 20% to 50%. If you haven’t our latest books write today! 


We Ship Direct from Mill and Save You $200 to $1,000! 


Havethe Best Built House 
in Your Neighborhood 
Every Gordon-Van Tine building is 
not only beautiful ee but prac- 
antial, strong i 
Read our 20-year guarantee. Each 
plan has been tested time and again— 
built underevery extremeof climate. 
Many modern built-in conveniences 
to save steps and lighten housework. 


tical, 


built to last. 


5,000 Bargains Like These! 


Two-Light Window 
26x 28 


Jap-a-Top Slate 
Surfaced Roofing 


How Ready-Cut Saves 
Labor and Lumber Cost 


Heavy joists and framinglumber 
cut and fit by machinery at mill. money 
Accurate to 1-64 of an inch. This 
saves about 18% lumber waste 
and up to 30% in labor on the job. 
Workmen start in the middle of 
the job, and begin nailing at once. 
No extras, no ‘forgotten items.” 


Send Us Your Bills 
to Figure 


While Ready-Cut saves you 


, if you don’t see the 


building you want in our cat- 
alogs, send us yout lumber 
bills on the plan you have 
in mind. Wewill figure them 
free, and give you lewest 
wholesale pri 


WRITE 


An all-white pine Green or red; 85 









warmth, d light and ventilation. 
Laid = } suonenstas acted ® 


20-Year Guarantee 200,000 Customers 
Every Gordon-Van Tine _ In every State in the 
home carries a 20-year Union. There isone near 
satisfaction guarantee, youtowhomwewillrefer 
backed by our resourcesof you if you write us. 


over $1,000,000. 
Garages, $87 and up 
_ Ready-Cut. Save money by build- 
ing it yourself: Parts numbered 
and bundled according to blue- 

‘ print. Easy to do. 

Davenport, Ia.: St.Louis, 
Our Four Mills: io CEncialis, Wash : 


Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from mill nearest you. 









window, glazed 
with best quality 


Ibs. to roll. Fire-re- 
sisting; guaranteed 
iS years. Other 
grades at lower 














glass. 
a 
— | NoteThese 
Prices—high- 
est grade material. 
Then figure the 
sav pom- 
Quality Paint | erie 
Goes further bm a oe r 
Lasts 1 
Quality mixed 
) paint, the best 





you can buy. A 
galloncovers 300 
square feet, two 
coats. Per gallon 


$2.81 


Two-Panel 
Door, white pine 
stiles and rails, fir 
panel; size 2 ft. 
8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in, 

$4.59 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


186s 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, Iowa 


355 Gordon Street 








Today for FREE 
Building Books! 


200 Home 
specifications, 3 
town or country. 


Pians—Shows photos, plans, 


to 9 room homes for 


Barn Book—Pictures and pri 


every modern ty 


prices of 
of farm building 


from barns to poultry houses. 


—Every- 


Bullding Material Catalog 
thing for building or remodeling —whole- 


sale prices. 


g Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
i 355 Gordon St., 
Davenport, Ia. 


i Send me Free Books. I ex- 


f pect to 


] Build 
i as follows: 


1 
3 
i 
i 
[] Repair 
I 
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At the left a Pittsburgh girl at Nassau, in the 
Bahamas, is carrying home a bath sponge. 
Some bath you could take with this! 














Here are said to be the largest two dirigible hangars in the world. They are at Orly near Paris. 
These odd structures are made in sections of steel and concrete. Three thousand little square 
windows light the interior. These hangars are 984.25 feet in length, 298.55 feet in width and 
262.46 feet high. The concrete arches are 18.04 feet thick at the ends 























A postal of ours will be in this aquaplane when it hops off from Spitzbergen to fly across the 
North Pole. This is one of the three all-metal monoplanes which Captain Amundsen, the 
famous discoverer of the South Pole, will try to fly across the North Pole this summer 


At the left is a smart two-piece yellow and white costume. 








The hat shown below is black and blue, with wheels and 
streamers of taffeta on a black milan cloche 
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Pet trees | 
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Here is $45,000,000 worth of Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals; for this, with $45,000,000 worth of other property, This view of the great Wool- 


Henry Ford wants to pay $5,000,000 and a little more than $4,000,000 in rent, spread over the next 100 years. worth Building in New York, 
There is a wild real estate boom in the region all around Muscle Shoals at present, and some one is going to ’ taken from the air, is so strik- 
get stung All pictures on this page are copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. * ing we wanted to print it 
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MAZDA 


Lhe mark a 


research 

© You have. 

® them in 
\ Boba ateytn 
-~put them 
on your Car 


- 
Ae eee pean et pn an eg eee flare pn A ema ng A 


j sake carry a kit 
g of Spare lamps 


soon ener ar RE I ATER ECETTREE  eprEreane yee n ER an eC ee Tt arate ear 
- / 


velar they tc ea nap ctrtntet ET e OTC  LOOS NON OLL LL IA A LE OLED OEE 






Ts Edison MAZDA Lamp kit contains five spare 
lamps—two for the headlights and one each for 

side, tail and dash lights. Compact and sturdy, it 

slips easily into the pocket or tool box of the car. 
Any garage, service station, or store which handles 
Edison MAZDA Lamps will quickly supply you 
with a kit containing exactly the right type and 
size of lamp for each socket of your car. 


an 
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Outlawing the Scrub Bull 


NE of the surest ways to lose money 
in the dairy business is to milk low- 


producing cows. Cow testing, record 
keeping, and the individual selection and 
treatment of cows are important factors 
to successful dairy herd management, and 
along with these points have come the 
more recent cost-of-production studies 
which show in a still more striking way the 
results from milking poor cows. 

There is a question as to whether poor 
care or poor ancestry is the greater factor 
in causing cows to be unprofitable. It is 
better to attribute to poor ancestry as 


By P. M. Brandt 





NYBODY who knows what’s what about 

livestock will agree that we ought to 
get rid of scrub bulls, and some will say that 
the desired end justifies any means. In 
Oregon a few years ago, the dairy folks took 
the scrub bull by the horns, so to speak, and 
decided to have the law on him. This 
article by Professor Brandt indicates that 
the hardest part of taking the bull thus 
and so may be in letting go of the horns 





be free from disease. Thus every effort is 
made to safeguard the buyer and, further, it 


is provided that the Board may establish 
minimum dam requirements, if it sees fit, 
so that only bulls whose dams have met 
certain requirements in fat or in milk 
production can be licensed. This is a pro- 
vision that may be taken up some time 
in the future. 


Law Hard To Enforce 


The Board has found most people willing 
and ready to co-operate in the enforce- 
ment of the dairy bull registration law. 


much as we can, for if we attach too much when you get ready. 


This is the kind of law that must have the 








importance to poor feed and care, the 





hearty support of the general public before 





cow owners themselves must assume the 

responsibility. If ancestry is responsible, then the finger of scorn 
can be pointed to some poor inoffensive bull as being the under- 
lying cause of a deficit in herd operating expenses. 

Oregon dairymen, after taking stock of themselves and con- 
sidering the fact that 48.8 per cent of the bulls used for dairy 
purposes are purebred, decided that the other 51.2 per cent should 
also be purebred. In that way, as one of the dairymen expressed 
it, ‘“‘we will eliminate the dumb brute factor as a cause of low 
production.” He failed to designate the classification of those 
who are responsible for the other factors—namely, poor feed and 
care. All this culminated in 


it can be enforced. Needless to say, most 
of the breeders of purebred cattle and the most progressive of the 
dairy farmers welcomed the Act in the belief that it would stop 
the sale and use of serub bulls. 

But there are still large numbers of dairymen who do not want 
to be forced to do anything. They wish to share together with 
scrub bulls the responsibility for low production in dairy cows. 
They have evaded the law in many cases, aided and abetted by 
unscrupulous cattle dealers and buyers. 

For the most part the law has done good. It has given to the 
purebred-sire movement the prestige of the laws of the State of 

Oregon. It is hoped that it is 





an effort to prevent the sale or | 
distribution of anything but 
purebred dairy bulls. 

So, several years ago the pro- 
gressive dairy men of the state 
called upon the legislature to 
pass a law to help rout scrub 
bulls. The legislature re- 
sponded by creating a Dairy 
Bull Registration Board. The 
business of this Board was de- 
fined as “‘to register such dairy 
bulls as are hereafter licensed to be sold for breeding purposes in 
this state.” 


Illegal To Transfer Scrub Bulls 


The law creating this Board, when stripped of its legal verbiage, 
specifies that no one shall sell, give away, buy, trade, receive, or 
accept a bull for dairy breeding purposes that is not registered 
and licensed by the Board to be sold, and that further, only a 
licensed bull can be stood at ‘“‘public service.’”’ The idea is to stop 
all traffic in serub bulls. A man can raise and use a scrub bull on 
his own cattle if he wants to, but he can not legally sell him or his 
service, or give him away to anybody else, for breeding purposes. 

As might be expected, there 
were people who immediately 
said that this was a scheme to 
create business for the breeders 
of purebred cattle and that it 
would result in the buyers hav- 
ing to pay exorbitant prices 
for bulls. The authors of the 
bill, foreseeing this criticism 
and wishing to protect the 
buyer in case a shortage of bulls 
should occur, provided that the 
Board may waive the provisions 
of the Act if the prices of bulls 
become out of reason. 

The Act also provides that 
before a bull may be licensed 
to be sold or stood at public 


ie 





Oregon is not the only state where the scrub bull is a menace. 
Note this mongrel bull in an Indiana Jersey herd 





the first step to the ultimate 
goal of nothing but purebred 
sires for every kind of live- 
stock on Oregon farms, When 
that happens it will be only 
necessary to eliminate the scrub 
owner and then there will be 
no excuse for high productive 
costs through the use of low- 
producing cows. 

But I must say, frankly, there 
is a grave question in my mind 
as to whether or not such a law as this is practicable. The general 
public loses sight of the fact that a Jaw is, or should be at least, 
merely an expression of public opinion, and that people are equally 
responsible with the law-enforcing officers for its enforcement. 
This certainly is true, especially with this particular Act. We 
have cases of violations reported to us time after time, but when 
it is necessary to get some one in the neighborhood to swear out 
a complaint or to agree to appear as a witness, we immediately 
meet with failure. People simply do not want to inform upon 
their neighbors, nor can you blame them very much. 

I think general public sentiment, which is built up through 
educational work as to the value of purebred sires, is the real 
way in which to thin the ranks 
rapidly of the scrub sires. I am 
of the opinion that a law such 
as this would be effective, after 
a certain state of development 
has been reached, in educating 
to the value of purebred live- 
stock. Our mistake, in my 
opinion, has been that we are 
ahead of the times a consider- 
able number of years. If we 
had 80 per cent purebred sires 
in the state instead of 48.8 
per cent, then we might be in a 
position to enforce this Act 
much more effectively. It is 
difficult to get the co-operation 
of those who ought to be most 








& 





service, he must in addition to 
being purebred and registered, 


This scrub bull is used in a Jersey herd where the calves are 
sold for veal 


interested in order to detect 
violations of the law. 


























for altering, ani 

for drilling holes and —- 
rej = Stag handle. 
Nickel Silver lining, bolster, 
rivets and shield. Length 
closed, 334 inches 


Price $2.50 


& correctly shaped sur- 
( ) blade for alter- 
ing. =.= Ae Nic- 
rivets and shield. 
closed, 3 1% inches, . 
Price $2.50 


All Purpose Knives 
With Blades for Altering, Marking, Docking 


ATCH a farmer do the job of altering clean cutting and quick healing incisions—en- 
nowadays. dorsed by veterinarians arid professional cut- 

H from hi ; Knife. ters everywhere. Economical, because they 
Solid Se ee — “gare. ae. do what they are intended to doand do it right. 





ordinary Knives. 

You see him use a clean, sharp surgical blade 
properly shaped and tempered by Remington 
for farm surgery. 

His knife is fitted with genuine Nickel Silver 
lining, bolsters, rivets and shields, preventing 
verdigris (corrosion), eliminating poisons and 
infections so commonly found in knives with 
steel or brass linings. 4 

Here are shown four knives for general use 
around the farm and ranch and especially for 


Giving a man a standard of steel he can be 
sure of accounts for Remington leadership. 
Farmers appreciate what all the Remington 
resources of metallurgy have meant to the 
knife industry. 

In addition to the four knives shown here, 
Remington makes a complete line. Specific 
Knives for Specific Purposes. Knives for 
everybody. 

Identify the genuine Remington Knife 
by this mark stamped on the heel of the 
master blade. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


R 3056 


Cattlemen's ana 
Ranchmen’s Knife. 
Large clip biade for 
ical Dandie tone 
o> j J stag handie. Nickel 
AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY GSA er) \ ver Uning, bolster, 
we a 
Also Makers of Remington gp 4 
Cash Registers vs Price $3.00 
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a a oe is erTweew Fw NtlUrCCUTrTr CUS CUT 








NO 


\ SS < 


is unable to supply you, send 
money order, give number of 
knife you desire, and Rem- 
ington will mail your knife 


to you direct, postpaid. 
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pote but s all surfaces not thoroughly protected 

“i her dence (1 by oxygen in the air. Chemistry proves 
that ye is the same as fire—except in speed. Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint offers the best kind of insurance against 
this slow fire. It is tempered to prevent cracking. It is 
ground so finely as to cover 4% more surface. It contains more pure 
ms on AL, 2 ye wag pe — is tested by Master ompe 
Dept.35 for ColeeCad. oe 


John Lucas & Co.,inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORE ppt CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ATLANTA DENVER FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
it ge mouse Fe) SAVANNAH 
? f ing re var 


“icine: « doeced Gloss Parn 































It Pays to Renew Promptly 
yours has expired or is about to run out, send a 


dollar aod ‘The Farm Journal will keep ight on| M 19.dtclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of in 
coming. 


I be f D 
put it off—you miahit mise the next big number. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wact?.din"'s 


ATENTS. J. cieh 
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Get all your cream 


[= S than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 
cream in 3300 —goes past this separator to the 
skim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
— So why pay half again as much for a sep- 


othe * sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on fts base, smooth running 
easy to turn and clean—and easy to buy. It stands 
up—and it bears our absolute guarantee. 





















Send $5.00 , Wewill ship you the separator. 
Use it for 30 Pegg A a "lf you are completely satisfied, 


the balance ote 10 monthly payments. 
SelB. epratr and afr General Cae as 
se oo ghee! and complete line =. 
* supplies. 180 
airy y @ separator until you investigate ats. 
Warts Sa and learn how you save % or an 
more through direct from the manufacturer. hour 
No. 289M4615.... $48.80 ‘ct omnes? 
Pacific Coast States $3.80 Cash 60.55 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 76-A 


Established 187 


Montgomery Ward 2 © 












Sovbeus Bay 
for Horses 





OYBEAN hay and corn, or soybean 

hay with corn and oats, are good 
rations for work horses and mules, Illinois 
Experiment Station finds. Soybean straw 
is a good winter roughage for idle horses 
and mules. A small amount of beans fed 
in the spring helps to make a glossy coat 
on horses. 

Soybean hay has been found to be an 
excellent roughage for fattening mules. 
Mules fed on this hay finished with ex- 
ceptionally smooth coats of hair. Fattening 
mules also gained well on soybean pasture. 

The following varieties of soybeans were 
grown on the Central Illinois farms that 
were visited: Midwest (Mongol), Ebony 
(Black Beauty), Peking (Sable), Illinois 
13-19, Virginia, Wilson, and the A. K. 
Most of these varieties were selected for 
hay or pasture rather than for seed.° 
Other varieties might be better adapted 
to other localities. 

No bad results have been reported to 
this station from the feeding of soybeans 
in any form to horses or mules. 


Hooker’s Big Hog 








‘‘Who has the biggest hog?’”’ P. K. Hooker, 
of Vermont, asks this question and sends 
a photo of a hog that weighed 655 pounds 
when dressed. The animal measured 
seven feet from tip of nose to root of 
tail and six feet around back of the front 
legs. “The hog was not fat or she would 
have weighed more,”’ says Hooker. “The 
butcher is Thad Denton—please tell his 
name.” 





Registry of Merit for Spotted 
Polands 


A registry-of-merit plan has been adopted 
by breeders of Spotted Poland-China 
swine. Here is how it will work out: 

Any sow or gilt recorded in the Na- 
tional Spotted Poland-China Record, and 
whose litter is sired by a boar recorded in 
the same record, can compete. 

A gilt, to get into the Registry of Merit 
must farrow and raise at least eight pigs 
to an average weight of thirty-three 
pounds or more at sixty days of age; a 
sow, at least nine pigs to’ an average 
weight of thirty-six ang or more at 


sixty days of age. A igs counted must 
be eligible to record. 
When proof of a sow’s s perfor ance has 


been established, the owner gets a cer- 
tificate, and if she repeats, a star is added 
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to the certificate. Boars which have sired 
five Registry-of-Merit litters are entitled 
to Registry of Merit. 

For further Ps articulars, write the Na- 
tional Spotted Poland-China Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Future for Horses 
By Boyd Rist 


paar no use talking,” says Joe 
Scheve, a Nebraska farmer, “horses 
don’t have as much to do as they once 
did on the average farm and city street. 
The tractor, the truck and the auto are 
now doing a part of the horses’ work and 
will continue to do a considerable portion 
of it. We lovers of good horses might as 
well admit that an adjustment in this 
connection is being made. The day of 
100 per cent horse labor on the farm and 
in the city is past. But I am confident 
that the day of 100 per cent motor ma- 
chinery for farm work and some short 
hauls in the city has not yet arrived. 

“There is a similarity between the horse 
situation and the railroads. The railroad 
folks admit that practically all their short 
hauling in a good many sections is a thing 
of the past. Trucks and autos bring from 
a radius of 30 to 100 miles to the industrial 
centers practically all the farm products 
oendinaeand in this area and take back to the 
villages—groceries, dry goods and other 
manufactured goods that were at one time 
hauled on the trains. 

“The railroads are not yet ready to 
give way entirely to the auto or the truck; 
but they realize a changing condition and 
they are forced to meet it. Likewise the 
horse has been displaced on long hauls in 
the city and on farms where large areas 
are under the plow. Even to a lesser 
extent on smaller farms the tractor does a 
part of the horse’s work. But certain 
jobs, like the tending of corn, hauling 
feeds around farm, haying and similar 
work, the faithful horse still functions.” 


Gentle Bulls, Like Unloaded 
Guns, Kill Most 

“The gentle bull—there’s no such thing,” 

Says my good neighbor Franklin King. 

“The gentle bull, like the unloaded gun, 

Kills the most, when all’s said and done. 





The bull that’s ugly you give wide berth, 
Wouldn’t go near him for all the earth. 

Unless you’re tired of your bed and board, 
Unless you want to be trampled and gored, 


Don’t ee your bull—that’s the safest 


plan. 

Keep away from him as far as you can. 

When you lead him, use staff and ring.” 

That’s sound advice from my —s 
King. G. K. 








The Fly “I guess I might as well 


-and have dinner” 
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Ohe NEW 
E LAVAL 








Gives You More 


“ Fog A pint of cream isn’t 
ch, but when you multiply 

this by the number of days ina 
year, and again multiply it by 
the num of years you expect 
to use a separator, it mounts up. 
This is what a user of a new De 
Laval lage discovered. He 
his old cream separator 

was oe well but he tried outa 
new De Laval and found he re- 
ceived, by its use, a @ pint 


$54.75 in a year’s time — equal 
to 6% interest on $912.00. 


Asa matter of fact, De Laval 
Separators frequently do much 
er this. Recently a user 
of anew Rag Laval reported an 
increase in his cream check of 
10.00, after putting itto work. 
ese are the experiences which 
are so pipmagte surprising 


ne 
De Lavals. 


The new De Laval is the best 
cream separator ever made— 
skims cleaner, runs easier one 
lasts longer. other n: 
features and refinements it hes 
a self .centering bowl which 


i bration, causing it 
So uun cunsetier int tase toupee 
Ask your De Laval Agent 


about the fee Bowen | or send 
coupon for full information. 


20 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
(Craters oft Deby ischinary ond Gupeliad 


64 W. Kinzie St., 











Sead Téday for Feee Felder | % 
and Samples of STRUVEN’S 





‘or » Hogs and Stock 
STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL is the ideal feed su t, 
rich in and for rapid growth 





health. from fresh, whole fish—finely ground. 
jorsed by government tests ‘and experts. 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 
ner So. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 4 
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Smoke and Salt Meat 
at Same Time 


| meee 
Keeps Better and Tastes Better 
Cured by Hickory Smoked Salt 
Png goo oe ty re without a smoke- 
use. r kee 
flavor and a true count meat color with 
° mo 
ft nok ked with hickory smoke. Costa bu 
little ao neh | than be cote 


pte — pasy Ney curing yp hS finest prod- 
smoke on 


salt smo) 


ucts. 


meat. Now so 
ney Oe wen, 
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“Curing Moat on the Farm 
Balt moke x: _ Same 


Home", ‘address Smoked Eroducte ‘Oo. | ALBAUGH-DOVER CO, 2st 
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Better Butter 


Hansen’s standard, uniform, 
high quality dairy preparations 
will help you do it. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color 
is a pure vegetable color that 
gives your butter that rich June 
shade, all year round. Used by 
leading butter makers. 

Hansen’s Junket Brand 
Buttermilk Tablets ripen the 
cream just as is done in finest 
creameries. 

Ask for Hansen’s Dairy Prepa- 
rations at drug or dairy supply 
stores. If you can’t get them 
there, write us. 

Send for literature. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
bas Little Falls, N. Y. 


HANSEN'S 


DAIRY PREPARATIONS| 













































































30 DAYS TRIAL Test the Ameri- 
can atiy way you please, Your money 
back, ifnot absolutely satisfied. You keep 
all the profits it makes during that period. 


$15 TO $50 SAVED Asthe Ameri- 


can comes direct from the maker to you. 


EASY PAYMENTS A small pay- 
ment each month and the Ameri- 
can soon pays for itself 


FREE CATALOG 
Get this book. See our 
attractive Instaliment, 
Cash and Send No 
ey offers. Learn 
about the latest im- 
provements on the 
1924 American. A 
size for every dairy 
and terms for every 
purse. Orders filled 
romptly from ware- 
| oe thruout the country. 
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fresh meat during the summer months 
cause of the high cost of beef at the butcher 
shop, or perhaps because of distance from 
the town butcher or both, I thought it might 
interest some one to know how so many beef 
clubs are conducted in my neighborhood. 
There are some old clubs. It is not often 
that one not a member of a beef club has a 
chance to join a club. He generally has to 
organize a new club. This is evidence 
enough that they are very satisfactory in 
supplying beef during the hot months. 

First, look up eight men who would like 
to have fresh meat during the summer, who 
are interested to the extent of furnishing a 
beef. Meet and elect your officers, the most 
important being the secretary. You decide 
on price of beef, when y ou will begin butcher- 
ing, how often, what size, w hether steer or 
heifer or both, how fed, each man’s time in 
butchering, whether two men of the club 
will agree to butcher all the beeves for a 
reasonable fée at the owners’ farms or 
whether each man kills his beef and cuts 
it himself. To have good beef it should be 
grain fed—the longer the better. Each one 
can well afford to feed one beef grain when 
he remembers that he is to help eat seven 
other well-fed beeves. 


The Secretary’s Job 


The* secretary keeps record of weight of 
animal furnished by each member, also what 
price, and weight received by each member 
at each butchering, so that each member, 
by the end of the season, has had a whole 
beef. The secretary books the pieces as 
“foreleg,’’ “hind leg,”’ ‘‘neck,’’ and “trump.” 
Two members of our club kill, cut up 
and divide the meat for our club for a smail 
fee and do a nicer job than if Tom, Dick or 
Harry did the work. The beeves are killed 
on. the several owners’ farms in the early 
morning (before the flies are bad) on Friday. 
In some.clubs, each man kills his own beef 
and takes it quartered to a central point 
for further cutting and weighing. Some 
clubs use one pair steelyards to do all the 
weighing for the club. This is easily carried 
about. The owner of each animal gets the 
hide, heart and liver of his own animal. 
Clubs vary in the size of beef.to be butch- 
ered. Some want 300-pound beeves, net 
weight; some want 350 pounds, and some 
want 400 pounds. (All beef is thesame price). 


S fresh so many farmers have little or no 
€ 


We Begin Butchering in May 


Our club begins butchering the latter part 
of May, kills one f every two weeks until 
four have been killed. By this time harvest- 
ing, haying, etc., are over, and we kill no 
more for three or four weeks. - Then we kill 
one every two weeks until four more are 
killed, thus having beef for silo filling, corn 
cutting, wheat sowing, etc. Then we meet, 
settle up, and the thing is done.- In this way, 
when each one does his part, you have a 
most satisfactory source of meat supply. 

A word as to keeping: You may use a 
refrigerator, an ice-box, or hang the meat 
down in a well near the water, in an earthen 
or wooden vessel. Better still, if you fill an 
ice-house, dig down into the ice, having beef 
in bag or in a vessel. Cover over with ice 
and it will keep a long time, provided, the 
ice does not melt off. We cut our steak 
ready to fry, pack in half-gallon fruit jars, 
bury in the ice, and often draw out a half- 
gallon jar without disturbing the rest. 

Have an understanding about age of 
animals. If you kill old or poor beeves, you 
will be dissatisfied. 

Sometimes, when you do not have ice you 
could also have an ice club, too. 









TX the South we often clip our 
early lambs in August or early 
September. They do better and 
have time to grow plenty of wool 
for winter tection. If men who 
have coc burs would do this 
way it would be a lot better. G.pP.w. 
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and Metal Corn Crib 


§ bay yn of farmers have paid 
for their farms on money made by 
storing their silage in Indiana Silos. 
Moret ,000 are now in use. They 
pay for themselves in a short time — 
and build up 

Save your J tegen grain ‘and mature corn 
in an Indiana Metal crib. Strong- 
ly built, thoroughly ventilated— 
it is a permanent improvement 
on the farm. Write today for our 
speciallow priceearly buyers’ 

proposition. Just a few jf) 














Agencies left. 
The Indiana Silo 
Tractor Co. ~ tn. 

. Anderson, Ind. } I 
<p FP» Dept. 60 i 
sc: INDIAMA =~: pil 
4 & 4 
= 











0. 1. f. and Chester White boars, Bred gilts, =. A) 
each. No kin, ie = day Prolific, Large kind. 
free. Prices reasonable _FRED RUEBUSH, Sclota, Sitinote 


Cow sie Pokes 


Stop your cattle from 
breaking fences, trampling 
crops injuring themsel ves—use 
Cow Boy Pokes, Made of light 
steel; rust prest. First letter 
from each locality gets special 
introducto or Save money— 
write today oe Cire 
. POKE MFG. CO. 
1825 menviece Kansas City, Mo. 
**Also Makers of Famous Acme Non-Suck Poke’’ 


























Swslne: ‘Burce beroseus, abtiliage, gaacilae or ges, Change 
engine. Burns kerosene, distilla’ ine or gas. 
my at will. ui with the famous WICO Magneto. 
her sizes, 2 to -P.—all styles. 
Fe be E E- Write today: for my Big. Engine Book 
Sent free — No obligation on your part. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1621 Oakland Avenue - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1621 Empire Building - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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OVER 1,000,000 IN USE 


Empire - Baltic 
Cream Separator 



















Money back 









price list, monthly 
terms, etc. Just say, 
“Send Catalog.” 
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Prices for Purebreds, 
Boosts for Guernseys, 
Jerseys, Sheep, Etc. 


LE 


My > was heavy, my debts they were 
great, 
My profits were written in red. 
Then I bought Guernseys and sold all my scrubs 
And now I am getting ahead. 
Sam Houston. 


IRICES of purebreds in 1923 were irregu- 
lar. Red Polled and Aberdeen Angus 
eattle were higher than in 1922; Jerseys were 
higher; Ayrshires, Guernseys, Shorthorns and 
Herefords were lower; Holsteins and Brown 
Swiss were about the same. 
One pig in three dies before weaning time. 
The doe shown gave ten and one-half 
pints when fresh. She belongs to W. A. 
Creel, one of Our Folks in Barbados. A good 
milk goat will give a gallon of milk a want for 
ten months, or longer. 





Lillie Paul, 
Fred Hu 
comple 
of milk and 540 pounds of fat. 
was eighteen years old when she started on 


a Guernsey cow owned by 
ler, hive Mawr, Pa., recently 
a yearly record of 13,864 pounds 
The cow 


test. This cow has had at least fifteen 
calves, which are registered. Her last calf 
was dropped October 25, 1923. 


“*Necrobacillosis" is the subject of a new 
Colorado bulletin. This big word is the name 
for a lot of diseases of animals, all caused by 
the same germ. The most common disease is 
“‘bull nose” of pigs. Bulletin is free from 
rr ies Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 


‘“‘Economy of production” is what the 
Devon folks claim for the Devon breed. 
During last year, milk from Devons on 
official test was produced at a feed cost 
slightly under two cents a quart, and butter- 
fat ea twenty-five and thirty cents a 
poun 


Horses sold high in Iowa last winter. A 
carload, average weight 1,700 pounds a 
head, was sent from Greene county to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The buyer paid $10,000 for 
the carload. At public sales near Grundy 
Center, Iowa, horses brought as much as 
$265 a head. Looks like it might still pay 
pot se a pair of good draft mares and raise 
colts 


‘Sheep have paid better than anything | 


else on my farm,” says Charles DeShazer, 
Lyon county, Kans. “When I started in the 
business of sheep oe, © my original ptir- 
chase was six ewes. e lambs and wool 
sold during the first year paid the entire cost 
of the original stock. I consider sheep as 
necessary on my farm as I do poultry. Sheep 
will live on almost nothing, clean up the 
weed patches, and turn forage into profitable 
mutton and wool.” 


The contract price for unborn lambs on the 
big sheep ranges late in March, for fall de- 
livery, was $10.60 a hundred pounds. Cash 
payments were made to hold the deals. 


I saw where W. H. H. made $40 worth of 
butter from one cow and raised a calf that 
sold for $20. I find that from March 9, 
1923, (the day a cow freshened) to July 9, 
we sold $43.98 worth of butter, and at the 
same time we used two and one-half pounds 
each week on pave Also saved cream for 
our coffee. We also raised a heifer calf 
for which I would ef take $25.. To Decem- 
ber 15 we sold $87.59 worth of butter and 
used ninety-seven and one-half pounds on 
table, which at 50 cents a pound would be 
a -75, 0%$136.34 worth of ae <x eee 














Seen ad 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire Staple and Felt 
Washer securely 


attach Hook to Pad. 
=> USED ONLY ON 
Dec. 5% 1914 8. TAP ATCO. 


il 6, 0 Demand this fastener. 


aed 6, 1916 

We also manufacture a complete line 

5 Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad 
& Textile Company 


Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch Forty-Two Years 
Chatham, Ontario (4) Making Pads 


APATCO STUFFED COLLAR PADS 
are a splendid investment. Soft and absorb- 


ent, they cushion the collar and protect the horse‘s 
shoulders against Galls, Chafes and Bruises. 


TAPATCO COLLAR PADS are long-lasting. 
The cost is small—the benefit is great. 




































































































$700 Gets 345 Acres with 9 Cows, 
Horses, Tools, Sere its, ete.; 

farmers ede ne , churches, Rood mar- 

kets; loamy fields, 100-cow » esti- 

mated ed 150,00 ber, 10 sugar maples, apple trees; 

ft. basemen , tenant house 

oo settle tie ciate now $2600 takes, all s money money 


siable, fe. oe lew Illus. 
maki (egy ye dy I eg 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150FB Nassau St., New 




















= pare to “gtr down concrete Seen, 
dations, etc, with a 7% 
Kwik-Miz Mixer, Itturns outa wheel- 
barrow fullofconcrete a minute. Does 
away with band mixing. 
Mix Mixer on 30 


fay ate 
fk ee wees 
Kwik Minx 
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Wis. 
Send 
fov booklct é 
FREE 
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Many a success 
has been traced to 
a right beginning; many 
a failure to a wrong start 
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May—The Banner Hatching Month 


LL things considered, I would rather 
A have all my hatches due in May 
than earlier in the season, especially when I must resort to 
the hen to do the work. A well-hatched May chick, if given good 
care, will mature about as quickly and start laying about as early, 
as will one brought out in April. For breeding purposes, I do 
not like March hatches so well, as the weather at that time is too 
unsettled, and chicks are likely to be weakened. 

To have chicks come out in May, hatches must begin in 
April. To get them out in April, the hens must be set in March. 
At this time, unless the hens cover the eggs well, those on the 
outer edges of the nest will be likely to chill, for there are some 
real cold nights and cold, windy days in March. 


May Chicks Live Outdoors 


Some poultrymen prefer starting incubation about March 15 and 
continuing until May 15. Others like to continue on until the 
middle of July, using the stock of the latter date for broilers or 
spring chickens; and some 


By Michael K. Boyer 


successful or otherwise according to the 
condition of the eggs, the appliances, and 
the knowledge of the operator. The percentage of hatch, how- 
ever, is never so good as in the natural breeding season, and 
the loss in brooding is greater. 

When chicks are brought out in a season when the weather is 
unfit for thém to be outdoors, they will not have that vigor found 
in chicks reared under more natural conditions. For the first two 
weeks they will thrive indoors, but after that they must have 
range to keep them in the pink of condition. 


When Trouble Begins with Chicks 


When too closely confined, chicks droop or get into mischief— 
the Leghorns and other light breeds start pecking one another’s 
toes until finally the little chicks are so badly mutilated that 
they die; or, more generally with the other breeds, feather-pulling 
is practised, and when blood appears they become cannibals and 
tear the victim to pieces. There will be chicks that will show leg 

weakness, or bowel .troubles, 





retain the pullets of the late 
hatches for summer eggs. 

May chicks get out at a 
time when they can safely 
spend ,the greater part of their 
life outdoors. This means a 
whole lot for vigor. The little 
ones get more exercise, and in- 
their scampering around are 
able to gather bugs and other 
insects, and pick up blades of 
grass. This gives them ideal 
growing food, and it fills their 
bodies with energy. 

Chicks that can be outdoors 
on all days excepting rainy 
ones, seldom have leg weak- 
ness, nor are they so likely to 
resort to pulling feathers or 
pecking toes. They grow 
strong, and there are few, if 
any, cases of weakness or 


digty spells. A runway for little chicks 








that is strictly up to date 


and thus get such a setback 
that, if they live, will be noth- 
ing more than runts. Sucl™ 
stock would be unfit for breed- 
ing. I would rather have June 
hatches than hatches made in 
February or March, for reasons 
stated. 

It is because May is an ideal 
month that chicks seem to 
shoot right ahead from the 
start. Time and again I have 
noticed a yard of April-hatched 
and a yard of May-hatched 
pullets, placed side by side, 

- that could not be told apart 
after the latter were a few 
months old. The May birds 
seemingly kept right up with 
their month-older’ neighbors. 
There was a reason—the May 
chicks did not have to contend 
with such sudden changes as 








When hatching is done ar- 
tificially, the chicks may be quartered in colony brooders, and 
these scattered about so they can have the range of the orchard 
or over.a good pasture.». An excellent plan is to colonize them in 
corn-fields where they will not only find insects antl worms, and 
plenty of green stuff, but where they will be protected from the 
hot suns later on in the season. 


When Is Hen Hatching Inadvisable? 


Hen hatching is advisable only when limited numbers of chicks 
are desired, such as in case of farmers who keep poultry as a side 
issue, or in villages where only a back lot is available. In such 
cases, reliable broody hens are worth more than artificial methods. 
But where a specialty is made of “‘clfickens,”’ or where a regular 
poultry plant is being started, incubators and brooders alone 
are of value. It is not only for the reason that larger numbers of 
chicks can be hatched and reared at the same time, but that they 
may be gotten out at one season, and returns more quickly realized. 


April Eggs Most Fertile 


Eggs laid in April, as a rule, show the highest percentage of fer- 
tility, and the chicks are stronger. The breeding stock is in better 
vigor, and as at that season the eggs are not likely to chill, the 
vitality of the chicks is greater. These are facts I have learned in 
forty years of experience in the poultry yard. I believe I will 
have the endorsement of those who have given incubation a care- 
ful study. 

May is nature’s breeding season. Broodiness in hens usually 
starts.in April, increases in May, and is at its height in June; 
after that it gradually declines. Hatches made out of season are 


those brought out in April, 
and besides the younger chicks were outdoors practically every 
day from the start. 


When Are Fireless Brooders Useful? 


An advantage with May hatches, when incubators have been 
employed, is that the chicks may be hovered in fireless brooders. 
In fact, where flocks are not too large, I believe May chicks will 
thrive better in fireless brooders than they will when artificial 
heat is supplied. When the outside temperature is not cold, the 
animal heat in the brooder will be sufficient to keep the youngsters 
comfortable. Too much heat, e’pecially at this season, is likely to 
weaken the chicks. 

The animal heat from the bodies of chicks huddled under a 
fireless brooder will quickly furnish warmth. I have gone into 
brooding houses in May that were artificially heated, and found 
them so hot that I was glad to get out. Chicks need heat, but they 
do not want it uncomfortably hot. * 


May and April Pullets Look Alike 


On the Farm Journal Poultry Experiment Farm every year there 
are May-hatched pullets that can not be told from those hatched 
in April. Nearly all-the heavy layers on the place were hatched 
in May, and nearly all of them began laying in December. : 

I am not opposed to April hatches when one has the facilities 
properly to care for them. But I have failed to find that they 
are better layers, or that they developed better than those which 
were hatched between the first and the fifteenth of May. 

These conclusions have been arrived at with American breeds, 


Continued on page 57 yee 
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Comfort - Long Wear - Good Loo 

built in 
Le 
Union-Alls == 


| Be Union-Alls are built to endure the hard- 


est kind of wear and strain. They give  Rigprocf button 








longer and more satisfactory wear than any 
other work garment made. 


‘ 





| ] But Lee quality doesn’t stop with durability. 
. Lee Union-Alls are designed and tailored to 
fit. They give solid comfort—no binding belt, 
no chafing suspenders, no double thickness at 
the waist. And they’re always snappy and neat 
in appearance. 








This all-round superiority has made Lee Union- 
Alls the most popu- 
7 lar work garment in 
America. Just try 
them and see what 
long, satisfactory wear 
they will give you. 
But be sure you get 
the genuine. They 
can’t be Union-Alls 
unless they’re Lee. 
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Sold by better dealers 




















; as Other Lee Work Garments 
a Lee Overalls, Work Shirts and Pants are in- 
; ae sei a Secret ala 
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THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY, Kansas City, 
Trenton, N. J., South Bend, Ind., Minneapolis, Mina., San Francisco, Calif. 
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White Diarrhea 
Remarkable. Experience of Mrs. 


C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for ther Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 


. or had one sick after giving the medicine 


and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.”’ 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers are 
warned to beware of White Diarrhea. Don’t 
wait until it kills half, your chicks. Take 
the “stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect. your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, ‘Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it. gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker 
and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few s old, to die by the 
dozens with ite Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first. dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop your losses and will greatly increase 
your profits. Send 50c for a box of Walko, 
or $1.00 for extra large’ box—give it in all 
drinking water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds before. 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of this guarantee. You 
run no risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 


Walker Remedy Co. , Dept. 280Waterloo, lowa 
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Determining Sex of Young Chicks 
By P. C. Mangelsdorf 











HEN, as a boy, I first began to 

raise chickens for pocket money, 

I was dismayed at the large pro- 
portion of my chicks which turned out to 
be cockerels. I wanted only pullets and 
it was discouraging to bring up several 
hundred chicks and, at the end of a couple 
of months, find that fully half of them 
were males. Of course the cockerels 
could be sold as fries, but they didn’t pay 
for the feed they had consumed. 

I once related my troubles to an old 
fellow who delivered coal to our place and 
he told me that he knew a secret method 
by which he could tell the sex of the 
chicks at hatching time. .To prove this 
assertion, he picked up one of my young- 
sters, examined it carefully, and said; 
“Now you watch this little fellow and see 
if he doesn’t grow up to be a rooster.” I 
toe-marked the chick and kept my eye on 
it, and sure enough, it developed into a 
husky young cockerel. 

In the meantime the old fellow had 
suffered a stroke of illness which proved 
fatal. I mourned his death with real 
sincerity, because I thought that with 
him had passed a secret that would have 
been of inestimable value to the poultry- 
man. It did not occur to me that he had 
been merely guessing when he told me 
that this particular chick would grow up 
to be a rooster. His chances of guessing 
right or wrong were exactly even, and he 
happened to guess right. 


New Method of Determining Sex 


There has recently been developed a 
method of actually doing what my friend 
claimed he could do, and it is a system in 
which guesswork plays no part. Dr. 
L. C. Dunn, poultry breeder at the Con- 
necticut Experiment Station, has found 
that when matings-are made in a certain 
way, it is possible to distinguish the male 
and female chicks at hatching time. This 
system hinges upon what is known as 
“criss-cross” inheritance which is. com- 
mon in poultry, insects, and some of the 
larger animals. 


Buff Females from Buff Males 


When. a buff male is mated to a barred 
female, all of the daughters resulting from 
such a mating will be buff, while all of the 


sons will be barred. In other words, the 


male transmits his color pattern on'y to ~ 


his daughters, and the.female transmits 
hers only to her sons; hence the name 
“criss-cross.” This type of inheritance 
is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 





Buff Male Barred Female 
Fig. 1 
Barred Males Buff Females 











Exactly the same situation exists in the 
inheritance of color-blindness in man. 
Where a father is affected with color- 
blindness, he transmits the affliction only 
to his daughters and they in turn, only to 
their sons. It is a type of inheritance 
that has been known for many years, but 
until recently no one has attempted to use 
it to practical advantage. : 

Now if a farmer wishes to retain only 
the pullets that he hatches, all that he 


needs to do is to use for his breeding stock, 
hens of a certain color pattern and males 
of a different pattern. For example, if he 
wants a flock of Buff Rock pullets he sim- 

ly uses a Buff Rock male in a pen of 

arred Rock females. At hatching time 
he will find that about half of his chicks 
are buff and the other half are dark. The 
buff chicks are all females; the dark ones 
are all males, and the two sexes may be 
readily separated. 


Getting Rid of Male Chicks 


Dr. Dunn suggests that, in the long run, 
the most economical method of dis- 
posing of the males is to kill them off at 
once. It takes real ‘‘nerve’’ to do this. 
After accumulating a supply of eggs and 
tending an incubator for three weeks, 
the average person is not inclined to kill 
about half of the hatch at once. 

The male chicks can be sold to poultry- 
men who specialize in broilers, or they 
may be penned up separately and fed to 
produce rapid gains, and sold as fat 
“springs.’”” These always bring a good 
price and, when handled in this way, the 
eockerels often prove profitable, while 
under ordinary conditions they are merely 
profit eaters. 

The average farmer is usually too busy 
during the summer months to “round up” 
his cockerels at a time when they would 
bring him the best prices. Many of them 
are allowed to come to maturity, after 
which they must be sold at a sacrifice, or 
if allowed to remain with the flock, are 
responsible for enormous losses in cold 


storage eggs each year. The time to | 
“swat the rooster” is when he has just | 
hatched, either by killing him off at once | 


or by disposing of him in such a way that 
he may prove a source of profit rather 
than a loss. 


Barred Pattern Must Come from 
Female 


There are several precautions to be ob- 
served in using this system of breeding. 
The barred pattern must always come 
from the female. If the mating is made 
the other way, all of the offspring will be 
barred as shown in Fig. 2. 





Barred Male Buff Female 
Fig. 2 


Barred Males 


Barred Females 











The reason for this is that the barred 
attern is dominant over the solid color. 

ecause of some rather complicated 
differences between the two sexes, the 
dominant pattern must always come from 
the female parent in order for the criss- 
cross inheritance to operate. 

The Columbian pattern of the Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns, Brahmas, and other 
breeds and the —— pattern of the 
Hamburgs and Campines may be sub- 
stituted for the barred pattern. In the 
same way black or red males may be used 
in place of the buff males shown in Fig. 1. 
It is perhaps best not to use white varie- 
ties in this system; because the white of 
some breeds, for example the Leghorn, 1s 
dominant to the barring and if a white 









































Leghorn male is used, the inheritance is 
not “criss-cross.” 

Since there are barred or penciled as well 
as solid colored varieties in almost eve 
breed of chickens, it is possible to use this 
system of mating without any mixing of 
the breeds. The farmer who is after egg 
or meat production may, however, find it 
to his advantage to use two distinct breeds 
in following this system. It has been 
found that when two breeds are crossed the 
offspring are usually more vigorous, come 
to maturity more rapidly, and exceed both 
of the parent breeds in production. 

This is true not only for poultry but for 
swine, cattle, and other animals as well. 
The mule, a cross between the horse and 
the ass, is a splendid example of the 
beneficial effects that follow crossing. 
Crosses between two breeds of chickens, 
especially when the two are of very 
different type, as for example the Leg- 
horn and the Rhode Island Red, result in 
offspring that are superior to either parent 
breed. 

This is not difficult to understand. 
Each breed has peculiar qualities all its 
own. When two breeds are crossed the 
offspring inherit the good qualities of 
both breeds. But these beneficial effects 
of crossing occur only in the generation 
immediately following the cross. If the 
crossbred birds are used for breeding pur- 
pose the results are bound to be dis- 
appointing, because “‘half-bloods’” do not 
“breed true” but give rise to all sorts of 
Hens types. Crossing of two distinct 
breeds, therefore, should not be practised 
unless the offspring are to be used only for 
egg or meat production and not for fur- 
ther breeding. 


Movable Perches for Control 
of Mites 


The mite is the poultryman’s worst enemy. 
It multiplies by millions, feeding upon the 
fowls from the time they settle upon the 
perches in the evening until they leave 
them next morning. Spraying the perches 
may destroy great numbers, but thousands 
are left to hatch out new colonies at once. 

The best method I have tried to get 
rid of the pests is to provide two sets of 
perches, he round ones have blocks 
nailed upon each end, to prevent turning 
upon the supports. About every two 
months these perches should be removed 
and replaced by the other set. This can 
be done, even in cold weather, by simply 
shifting the fowls to their day quarters. 

I remove each perch carefully so as not 
to dislodge any of the mites. Then I 
spray around the supports and clean up 
generally. After that I replace clean 
perches and allow the fowls to return 
undisturbed. The infested perches have 
boiling water, with a liberal quantity of 
kerosene and spirits of turpentine added, 


poured over every inch of them. Then 
they are placed on end against a tree or 
fence, some distance from the poultry 
Renice Radcliffe. 


house. 





Duck—“Could you spare a mite to help 

a poor heathen?” 

Mrs. Minorca—“Spare a mite? Bless 

you! yes. Come over to our coop to- 

night and I’ll show you a million mites 
—1I can spare with pleasure” 






























Federal No. 59 


Federal Radio—Your “Reserved Seat” 
at Presidential Nominating Conventions 


Now is THE TIME to place your order for a Federal 
Radio Set if you are to have the thrills of hearing 
the Presidential Nominating Speeches in June. 


With a Federal Set, you will hear more and more clearly 
than most actual spectators at the Conventions, 


Buy now—for the speeches—then let Federal give 
you the lasting pleasure of its exceptional perform- 
ance throughout the years to come. 









Write today for Federal Catalog 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BurFFALo, New York 


evreral 


Standard R A DIO 








Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco Bridgeburg, Canada London, England 
eileen call 














Voorrams PLANTS—All var. of Cobhege Plants, Beets, 
Kohl Rabi, $1.25 per 1,000—Tomatoes, $1. 1,000. Pep- 

, Egg Plants, Cauliflower, $3.00 per 1 ,000—Lettuce Plants 
$1.00 per'l,000. Send for list. J. ©. Schmidt, Bristol, Pa. 


2171 -Acre Improved Stock, 


hog and chicken ranch near Blythe, California, for sale or 
; might Fally — with all necessary 
machinery; pens and sheds for 1 ogs; incubators and 
brooders for poultry, All fenced; }4 with hog-tite; water 
rights go with land. 800 acres Teveled and in crop; long 
and short staple Cotton; 6 cuttings Alfalfa; abundance 
les. | way runs through property; pees Los 
Agesiag- Arsene highway within 3 miles. Full information, 
ice, terms, 


Owner, 610 Union League Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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AGENTS wimour's von 


Without investment we start responsible people selling— 
gre Extracts, Perfumes, Teilet Goods. Enormous repeaters. 
perience unnecessary. (QARNATION 00,, 168, St, Louis, Mo. 


MAN WANTED BY LARGEST 


concern of its kind. Part or full time. Experience 
unnecessary. , Mr. J. C. Stillman of Wisconsin made 
$787.50 in five weeks. Lowest prices. 

Red Seal Coal Company, 271 Coal Exchange Building, Chicago 




















Sell Armour Tires 


DIRECT FROM FACTOR 
We want one auto owner in each locality 
oe pe Aya beh 
friends and nei . We ae Fe own 
tires. No Capi’ Cd ym] . We de- 


liver and collect direct. you daily. 


Se eaeee 


Offer to Agents and 
ARMOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO. Dept. 135-B, Dayton, Ohio 
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A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish. 





Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
increase his profits by ridding his hen house of 
lice through the remarkable discovery of M. 
B. Smith, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along original lines ‘Mr. Smith 

—_ discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live where 
such odors exist. This 
enabled him to _ per- 
fect his formula which 
quickly rids any hen 
house of these blood 
sucking and profit steal- 
ing pests. 

This wonderful for- 
mula which is known 
as Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply uncork- 
ing a can and hanging 
at any convenient place 

in the hen house. Im- 
mediately a powerful gas is given off which, 
although harmless te poultry, routs the lice as 
though by magic. In fact lice will not stay in 
any hen house where a ean of Lice Doom is 
hung up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites your 
flock will take on new life. The hens will lay 
more and the broilers will get fatter. In fact 
you can almost see your profits grow. 


So confident is Mr. Smith that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers to 
send two large $1 cans to any reader who will 
write for them for only $1; and with the under- 
standing that they cost nothing if not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to M. B. Smith, 500 Coca-Cola Bldz., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they 
arrive pay the postman only $1 and tage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house is 
not free from lice, or for any reason you are 
not satisfied, simply return the unused part 
and your money will be refunded imme- 
diately without question or argument. Write 
today before the offer to send two $1 cans for 
only $1 is withdrawn, as this will enable you 
to sell a can to a friend and get your own free. 








M. B. SMITH 
500 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








GIANTS. Quality considered, our prices are lowest.’ Im- 
mediate delivery. 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Send 
for catalog. 

ANTHONY H. MOSS, Box A-11, MORRIS PLAINS, N.J. 
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Now listen well, my cuddelly chicks, 
And mother will tell you 

A tale of wise and foolish hens— 
The moral is quite true. 

The foolish hen said: ““Watch my style,”’ 
She preened her pretty wing. 

“My life is gay, and every day 
I loaf and eat and sing.” 

The wise hen felt most awful blue 
Life didn't seem worth while, 

For every day she had to lay, 
She dared not stop for style. 

Years passed. The foolish hen is gone, 
A cruel ax shed her gere; 

The wise hen clucks around the-yard 
With twenty chicks or more. 

Frederick J. Moffitt. 


*“TALEVEN pullets hatched last July, began 
laying Bossslier 26, and up to Feb- 

ruary 1, laid 276 eggs,’’ writes Mrs. M. 

Monson, Massachusetts. 

. Dark, clean nests will reduce the number 

of cracked and dirty eggs. 


A dry and serviceable floor for the poultry- 
house can be made by using four inches of 
good grade cinders covered with two layers 
of tarred paper and three inches of cement on 
top, says Iowa State College. 


Oregon had to buy eggs and now she must 
sell them. A few years ago Oregon imported 
from other states, poultry and eggs by the 
carload. It is estimated, however, that a 
year ago she shipped 100 cars of eggs alone to 
outside markets. 


The barer the ground, the smaller the 
chance to raise good chicks. A good growth 
of alfalfa, clover or blue-grass insures a 
liberal supply of green feed, is much more 
sanitary than bare ground, and is an insur- 
ance against disease. 


When good gobblers are scarce there is no 
reason why two neighbors can not keep their 
turkey hens on the same farm until such 
time as they have been served by the gob- 
bler.. One service is sufficient to fertilize all 
the eggs that will be laid at a succeeding 
egg-laying period. Mrs. Jesse R. Bishop. 


Tapeworms killed around fifty of my 
turkeys, despite the fact that I tried every 
known remedy, all without suecess. Finally 
some one suggested turpentine, and I gave 
it with the most gratifying results. In two 
weeks’ time every symptom was gone, save 
emaciated condition, which Nature soon 
corrected. I gave turpentine in finely ground 
cornmeal, fifteén drops per bird, every 
evening for five evenings, then a rest of two 
or three weeks, when I would repeat. No 
symptoms of tapeworms have since ap- 
peared. Tapeworms in fowls are easily de- 
tected by droopy, ruffled appearance, ac- 
companied by diarrhea. C.C. Conger, Jr. 


A new deception practised on the con- 
sumers of eggs is now attracting considerable 
interest from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture which, by the authority of the Food 
and Drugs Act, insists that the product of 
the hen when sold as fresh must be fresh, 
and not merely look the part, if it is to enter 
into interstate commerce. Large quantities 
of eggs are now preserved, by first dipping in 
hot oil to seal the pores in the shells and are 
then immediately placed in cold storage. 
There is no objection to the practise, but 
recently it has been found that a number of 
egg concerns have been trea these eggs 
on removal from storage so as to give them 
the appearance of having been laid lately. 
Chemists of the Department have devised a 
method of detecting eggs which have been 
thus treated. 
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Chicks Dying ]| 
Quick, drop an Avicol tabletin 
the drinking water 


White diarrhea kills half of all the . a 
chicks hatched, yet this loss is easily i. 
prevented, easily stopped. For years, | 
thousands of poultry raisers have 
stamped out the trouble almost ry, by 

utting Avicol in the drinking water. ith- 
n 48 hours, the sick ones are lively as 
crickets. Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind., says: 
“T was losing 15 chicks a day before I re- 
ceived the Avicol. I haven’t lost one since.’ 


Trouble gone in 2 days 

Chas. N. Kittinger, Willows, one. 
writes: “Twelve of my chicks 
diarrhea by the time I received my 
Avicol. I immediately gave them some, and 
by the second day, the trouble Caappestes 
and now they are all as lively as crickets. 
If I had only known of Avicol sooner, I g 
would have saved lots of chicks.” E 


Stop dying at once 

“Last spring I bought 25 baby 
chicks,” writes Mrs. John Shaffer, 
Owen, Wis. “When about a week old, they 
began dying, would get droopy and in a 
few hours would die. When I had 15 left, 
I began giving Avicol and they stopped 
dying at once. I did not lose another one.” 


Costs nothing to try 

Don't let white diarrhea get started In 
your flock. Prevent it! Stop it! Readers 
are urged to write to Burrell-Dugger Co., 
610 Allen Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., sending 
50c as a deposit for a package by mail pre- 
paid (or $1 for large size holding nearly 3 
times as much). If you prefer, send no 
money but deposit the money with the 
postman on delivery. If the Avicol doesn’t 
stop your chick losses immediately, if 
you’re not more than satisfied, every cent 
of your money will be promptly refunded 
by the manufacturers. : 


Burrell-Dugger Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


$4295 Champion $7 495 
AST Bette Grey ° 21 


Hot-Water, Tank, Double 
Fibre eee, - 
140-Chicks 








610 Allen Ave. 
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Rabbits "te Meat 
By John Ruse Woodward 


ae 








over to the young folks, but not so now. 
ow it engages the time and attention of 
practical-minded, hard-working, men and 
women—either as a serious side-line, or as a 
pga occupation. What is more they make 


Tet is no marketable meat that excels 
that of rabbit. The price varies with the 
locality. In California rabbit meat is quoted 
on the daily market just the same as po- 
tatoes, cheese and hogs. Sometimes the 
meat will bring as much as sixty cents a 
pound. Seldom or never is it necessary or 
advisable to dispose of it for less than 
twenty cents a pound. 

Due to its rapid development, it is esti- 
mated that a pound of rabbit meat can be 
produced at a food cost of six cents. If 
properly fed, a young Belgian hare should 
weigh six pounds at four months. This is 
conceded about the best weight for market. 
It is more profitable to sell at this age and 
weight than to keep to maturity and sell then. 

Not infrequently it will be found possible 
to make g arrangements with hotels or 
restaurants. In a city of any size it is easy 
to work up such a trade. As a rule the 
demand exceeds the supply. 

It is a good plan to select the best stock 
for breeding purposes. Then dispose of the 
remainder. This should be done as soon 
after weaning as possible. Sometimes the 
animals for market are sold alive. In hot 
weather rabbits are handled better alive, for 
carcasses do not keep so well then. 


Killing and Dressing 


The best way to kill is to hold the rabbit 
up by the hind legs. Then strike a sharp 
blow on the back of the head with a mallet 
or other blunt instrument. The next step is 
to make a slit between the large tendon and 
the bone of one hind leg and slip the other 
through the cut. Then hang the animal up 
head down, cut the jugular vein and leave 
him to bleed. After that the paunch and 
entrails must be removed to insure the 
carcass against tamt. To do this make a 
longitudinal cut down the belly. The heart, 
liver, lungs and kidneys may be left in place. 
If the pelts are to be disposed of they 
should be stripped from the animal at killing 
time. After the animal is dressed it should be 
left to stiffen before packing. In shipping it 
is best to use a hamper or basket—one with 
flat trays. Then the carcasses can be packed 
in separate layers. If this method is used, 
the carcasses on reaching market are much 
more attractive than if packed in a mass. 


May—The Banner Hatching 
Month 


Continued from page 52 


particular! wp | the White Wyandottes. . Trials 
made by the different state poultry ex 
ment stations are generally with White 
horns, and their habits, merits, ete., on 
entirely different. Whether the Mediterra- 
neans are more profitable than breeds of the 
American class is a question. They may lay 
more eggs in 2 year, as a flock—but will they 
lay as many during the season when eggs are 
the highest price; and if so, will their car- 
casses bring returns equal to those of the 
heavier varieties? 


The Farmer Grows Table Poultry 


Whether the May-hatched Leghorns will be 
as profitable as the March or April- hatched 
birds, is a matter for the experts at the state 
colleges to determine. 

On.the average farm the heavier breeds 
are usually found for the reason that the 
farmer. caters more to a table poultry than an 
egg trade. As his time is so occupied with 
other matters, he pote resort to the hen to 
do the hatching and brooding. ,In the West, 
however, farmers’ wives genera'ly have 
charge of the ‘poultry and, as a rule, they 
ms incubators and brooders 

Where it is possible to devote sufficient 
time and eare to the work, artificial methods 
are thé most profitable. But where time is 
limited, and where not more than 100 head 
of stock. are kept,.the. hen must be put to 
use in hatching and rearing the chicks. 





Lover was when rabbit raising was given 








ARCOLA warms the whole 
house on fuel formerly 





stove! 


Home of Theodore Engelhardt, San An- 
tonio, Texas, warmed by ARCOLA with 
an American Radiator in each room. 


RCOLA and American Radia- 

tors have done all of that and 

more, testifies Mr. Theodore Engel- 

hardt, whose home (pictured above) 
is in San Antonio, Texas. 

The house has no basement. The 
Engelhardt household had to be con- 
tent with stoves—until ARCOLA 
came; imagine his delight to find 
that ARCOLA warmed the entire 
house on fuel that he formerly burned 
in one stove. 


All the drudgery of running up 


and down stairs is eliminated, for 
ARCOLA is set in the kitchen. Con- 
nected by pipes with an American 
Radiator in each room, it furnishes 
even, hot-water warmth, 


Mr. Engelhardt says he would 
never again be without an ARCOLA 
in a small home. If you are planning 
to build, why shouldn’t you enjoy 
radiator warmth when ARCOLA is so 
inexpensive and so economical of 
fuel? Send today for the attractive 
book that tells all about it. 


ARCOLA in the kitcben sends its warmth 
through pipes to a radiator " each room, 








AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





IpgAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
Dept. F50,1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 
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Monarch Paint Co. Dope. 28-08 Cleveland, 0. 














FiIt Pays to Renew Promptly 


If your subscription to The Farm Journal runs out 
this month be sure and send your dollar promptly; 
otherwise you will not get the next number. 
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Peet American farm produce 








must look to new fields for more 

extensive exportation to bring 
yrices back to a more profitable level. I 
believe that that field is in Cuba and 
Latin America. In fact, I believe the 
salvation of the American farmer lies in 
the markets of Cuba and Latin America. 
I will show you why that is so. 

Cuba is perhaps the most fruitful field. 

Today, Cuba is the largest producer of 
sugar in the world, producing the greater 
part of the world’s sugar ry. Cuba is 
not a large producer of agricultural 
wroducts; in fact, Cuba is not feeding 
oe rself. Devoted as she is to the produc- 
tion of sugar, she must look to foreign 
countries for foodstuffs. 

Cuba annually buys from us between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 worth of 
imports, a large part of which consists of 
farm products. Cuba imports large 
quantities of lard, bacon, condensed and 

evaporated milk, corn, breadstuffs and 
other meat and dairy products. Thirty- 
six per cent of Cuban importations are 
American farm products. According to 
official Cuban figures, as recorded in the 
Pan-American Bulletin for January, 1924, 
Cuba imports a total of $78, 243,904 in 
foodstuffs, and of this total the United 
States furnishes but $44,201,076. This 
shows that, even though our trade with 
Cuba is already large, we are. losing a 
share of $34,042,918 in exports of farm 
products to foreign competition. 


Cuba Buys Potatoes from Canada 


Let us see of what this competition con- 
sists. In Cuban markets the American 


farmer must compete with Canada ‘in. 


yotatoes, with Argentina in corn, with 

enmark and Spain in butter and with 
Holland in cheese. Of these products, 
Cuba does not buy, however, as heavily 
as she does of evaporated and condensed 
milk, wheat flour, eggs and meat products, 
and in these products there is practi- 
cally no competition against American 
products. 

There is no reason why the American 
farmer should not gain from this open 
market, and he should be able to furnish 
stiff competition against Holland, Den- 
mark, Spain and Argentina in the other 
products. Here, then, lies a big oppor- 
tunity for the American farmer—to build 
up with Cuba a trade that will compensate 
some of the loss from European sources. 

How have we been treating our Cuban 
trade? Have we turned to it, following 
the decline in European markets, and 
tried to build it up? No; we have woe- 
fully failed in that respect. In 1918 we 
exported to the extent of $214,004,000 to 
Cuba, and in 1920 the amount rose to 
$503,199,000 immediately following the 
close of the World War. 

These figures would seem to show that 
we did turn te Cuban markets. /However, 
that is not the whole story. Looking 
farther we see that in 1921 the amount 
dropped to $183,987,000, and in 1922-3 to 
a still lower level of $124,148,000. Eco- 
noraie conditions in Cuba can account for 
some of this decline, and resumption of 

tition may account for a 

t although Cuba has never 

wily with those countries that 

pe ony Biba heres but these 
can not account for all of that tremendous 


slump 
i. us see what the figures were for 
some of the products we sell upon 
woctiouny an open. Kao Také Com con- 
and evaporated milk; in 1921 it 
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amounted to $4,052,433 whereas it dropped 
in 1922 to $2,556,754. The figures for 
breadstuffs are even more startling. In 
1921 we sold $32,017,306 in breadstufis to 
Cuba, but in 1922 that figure dropped to 
$13,806,632. 

Somewhere and in some way the Ameri- 
can farmer has lost out in the Cuban 
trade. I can not attempt to tell how or 
why, because I do not know, nor do I 
believe that any one else knows exactly. 
However, I can show you one instance 
where the American farmer was dealt a 
blow by our own Government. 


Cuban Sugar Buys Other Goods 


As I have said, Cuba produces most of 
the world’s sugar. Since Guba exports 
largely of sugar, the extent of her exports 
in sugar, and the price received for that 
sugar, will determine to a great extent 
how much of other goods Cuba buys. 
This is true of all nations to some extent, 
but it is especially true of South American 
nations and Cuba. The Cuban sugar 
planter lives on the hand-to-mouth plan 
to a large extent. That is, if he profits 
heavily, he buys heavily, and if his crop 
is poor, he buys little. 

Under the Underwood tariff and the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff in the United States, 
which tariffs were in force when our trade 
with Cuba was at its best, the duty on 
Cuban raw sugar was around one and one- 
fourth cents a pound. Under the new 
tariff, replacing those tariffs, it was raised 
by about half a cent to protect the very 

cs 








Conse- 
quently, Cuba did not sell so much 


small American production. 


sugar to-us as formerly, and conse- 
quently Cuba did not buy as heavily of 
American farm products. 


Latin-American Trade Slumping 


But let us turn to the other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and see how we have 
developed our trade with them. Has it* 
met the same reverses as our Cuban trade? 
Figures given in the Monthly Summary 
of Foreign Commerce in the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June last, show 
that we traded as follows: 


With South America... $258,684,390 
With Great Britain ... 823,398,503 
With France. ........ 269,045,174 


Figures given in the Pan-American Bulle- 
tin for January, 1924, show that the 
percentage of importations for Latin- 
American countries from the leading 
countries was in 1921: 


Per cent 
United Btabee so ick cuce dive bas 44.37 
United Kingdom.............. 19.35 
GE... = palais os cs wens 6.52 
And in 1922, 
ROE NO ii souseran os ope ba 36.75 
United Kingdom.............. 19.35 
6 IS RS ie ore 9.37 


These figures are almost too eloquent for 
words. Germany increased her trade 
with Latin America, the United Kingdom 
held its own, but the United States lost 
out to Europe in trade with her own 
neighbors—Latin America. They prove 
without a doubt that there is vast room 
for improvement of our trade with South 
America, and especially im farm products. 








F'arm Bureau 
Recitation 


THE OLD- 
FASHIONED GIRL 


By 


Barton Rees Pogue. 


se old-fashioned girl is the girl for 
me— 

She of the apron and blouse— 
The one that is handy with biscuits and 


pies, 
And sweepin’ and dustin’ a house. . 
Her face assures you the moment you meet 
There’s a goodness heart-deep in her life; 
And when you have settled on startin’ a 


nest, 
You had better choose her for your wife. 


They’re raisin’ “jazz babies” by thou- 
sands these 
Those dames with a musical twist— 
Whose faces, blank white, make 4 sane 
think 
ws dein alt ab ellsaieg's iat: 


They’ 
A big wad of hair—a “‘cootie garage”’— 


Is molded tight over each ear; 
While high spots of rouge flank the 
deserts of white, 
And two yards of scrim is their gear. 
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The makin’ of home is out of their line, 
They’re trained to giggle and jerk; 
And women, to them, were brought here 
to loaf, 
Nor ever get soiled with plain work. 
They’ll kiss a French poodle, but never 
will coo 
To a darling cradled in white, 
For home is beyond them, work is a bore, 
They love only dazzle and flight. 


I’m wantin’ no woman who’s clear out of 
date, 
Nor a slave to the grind of days, 
But I do like a girl of judgment and grace, 
Of sensible, home-loving ways. 
She’ll help you, when things are run-down 
at the heel, 
Make home a place you will pride. 
So, rg you have settled on’ startin’ a 


Chonse the old-fashioned girl for your . 
bride. 






























| The Harvest Worker | 
| By. Raymond F. Schlie | 


MAN who traveled through the Middle 
West at harvest-time, saw young men 
(most of them from the city) going merrily 
to the harvest fields, some of them traveling 
in flats, on the “blinds,” in “empties,” in 
autos, and as regular ticket passengers. 
They were all going to help the farmers 
harvest their crops. What attracted them 
most was the idea of getting big money. 
According to the newspapers they would be 
paid big wages and their board, and there 
was plenty of work. 

It was about June 1 when this man saw 
these young men going to the harvest 
fields. Hesays: “All during harvest season 
50 per cent of these fellows were idle, waiting 
for work to begin, and making long trips to 
the next job only to be disappointed.” 

All the time these fellows were spending 
their money, traveling from one place to 
another, working from one to three days a 
week, but very seldom more than two. The 
would make fair wages while they wucioed, 
then wait four or five days for another job. 

Now, wouldn’t it be a good idea if farmers 
would get together and make their county 
seat, or some other town, the headquarters 
for harvest hands for that county, and hire 
only men who have registered at the county 
seat? Also, instead of paying by the day, 
pay the workers a set amount per eaek. 
and assure them of a week’s work? That 
would cut down the overflow of men at 
harvest-time, and prevent such conditions 
as those just described; it would give the 
farmers labor at a slightly lower rate per 
day. 

Here is a chance for county agents to 
help farmers, and also the men who are 
willing to do the hard work at harvest-time. 
The treatment that has been given the 
harvest workers and the little consideration 
shown them in the past has been unfair. 

[There are two sides to every question, 
of course, and Mr. Schlie has presented the 
harvest hand’s side. His idea of having 
county agents serve as clearing-houses is 
not so bad, and is not new. Lots of the 
agents are doing just that.— Editor.] 












Spillman’s New Book 

A few days ago I was talking with a farmer 
from Ohio, He is a man of about forty, a 
graduate of an agricultural. college. I 
asked this farmer if he had seen Dr. 
Spillman’s new book on Farm Manage- 
ment, and his eyes brightened as if he had 
just heard a piece of good news. 

“Yes; I have almost devoured it,’”’ he 
replied. ‘That book is ‘meat and drink’ 
to me, ever since I got hold of it. I 
graduated from college before what is 
known as farm management was known 
as a science, and what little knowledge of 
farm management I acquired was from the 

roblems met and solved on my farm. 

eading Spillman’s book is just like talk- 
ing those things over with an old friend. 
I wish I’d have had that book when I 
first started farming.” 

Spillman’s new Seb; Farm Manage- 
ment, couldn’t be reviewed better if I took 
a whole page to it, than my farmer friend 
did it in those few sentences. It is essen- 
tially a text book for students in agricul- 
tural colleges, but it is not limited to such 
a narrow field. Any one who has farmed. 
met real farmers’ problems and solved 
them, will appreciate this book. It is a 
book to be studied, and not to be read. 

The chapter on “Law of Diminishing 
Returns” is the result of Doctor Spill-. 
man’s latest piece of investigation. e 
Doctor’s talk on this subject, before the 
Farm Economic Association last. Decem- 
ber was the hit of the whole three-da 
meeting. K. 
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At hardware and acces- 





a will find the Crescent 
rench, most universally 
used of all wrenches. 


Take a look at a genuine 
Crescent Wrench 


For general utility around all sorts of machinery on the 
farm, in the home, or in the garage nothing fits quite 
so many situations as the Crescent Wrench. 

The moment you pick it up you notice the feeling of 
ready power it puts into your hand. You note the quick, 
smooth thumbscrew adjustment and the narrow, power- 
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( 9 Reasons Why 
Crescent Wrenches 
Are Best 


1—Steel handle drop-forged and 
hardened by special Crescent 
heat treatment. 
2—Moveable jaw has large bear- 
"ing surface in handle. 


always easy to turn. 


4—All parts fit perfectly. 





5—Small coil spring bears light- 
ly on thumbscrew to hold ad- 
justment when wrench is 


dropped. 





6—Braces of jaws designed for 
extra strength. 


7-——Bearings sector cut (a pat- 
ented method), not broached. 


8—Crescent design reaches tight 
quarters. 








ful jaws—and your mechanical instinct tells you immedi-  9—Seven sizes—4 to 18 inches 


ately, ‘‘Here’s the wrench |, have been looking for.” 


CRESCENT TOOL CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


I am interested in the in 
Crescent Wrench. My regular dealer is 















If your dealer 

hasn’t the size of 
Crescent Wrench 

you want 

USE THE COUPON 


Crescent Tool Co., 
215 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y 








Signed 


























Peach Tree Borers Killed by Krystal Gas 


(P-C Benzene) 1-Ib. $1; 5-lb. tin $3.75, postpaid or C.O.D. 
Dept. A, HOME PRODUCTS Ine., way, N. J. 


andPOWERLAWNMOWER $f 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator 

for Gardners, Suburban- : 

ites, Truckers, Florists, | df 
Fruit Growers, Nursery- 
men and Lawn wor! 
American Farm MachineCo. } 
2578 University Ave. 8. E. 
Minneapolis Minn. 


S PR AY ee ; ‘8 f 
POTATOES 


A Red Jacket or Yellow 
Jacket Traction Perever of 
the OSPRAYMO.- Line forces 
fine spray mixtures to every 
part of foliage. Baray 

ve; 


4 or 6 — 't buy 
an ir un ‘ou 
OSPRAYMO Catalog—spray- 
ers of all styles for all uses. 
Write direct today to 
Field Force Pump Co., Dept. 4, Eimira, NN. Y. 
ETRE ORE ENGI S Ba 

























Under-Grade Apples 
Pay Big Profits! — 








PAstAs-Exquisire; 8 different, labelled, $1.00; 12 
fine, different, $2.50. Largest selection in world; cata- 
log free. Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, indiana 


7be. 

100 DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS, i5< 

paid. Dunlap, $2.75, 1000; Gibson, $3.50; Aroma, 

Glen Mary, Wm. Belt, Gandy, $4.00; jon Everbearing, 

$9.00. 100 Champion $1.50, post; ‘aid. 100 aspberries 2.00. 

12 Grapes, $1.00. 36 Giadioli, $1.00. 6 Flowering Shrubs, 
$1.00. Catalog. KIGER’S NURSERY, Sawyer, Mich. 


















used 
WANTED. Big demand. Quick its. Ex- 
* clusive territory. Ed. Petrie 
ie 5.08.0 worth of Barnett Rete, an Swante-tone days. 
e instruct you in ness, . ‘or free cable sam- 
ples and lightning book today. 
406. 8. BARNETT & CO. MFGRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





3—Accurately cut thumbscrew, - 
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In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm 
must be given. <A child is taken sick—the doctor 
must be called. A thief enters the home—the police 
must be located. 


In the dead of night the American turns to his 
telephone, confident he will find it ready for the 
emergency. He knows that telephone exchanges are 
open always, the operators at their switchboards, the 
wires ready to vibrate with his words. He has only 
to lift the receiver from its hook to hear that calm, 
prompt “Number, please.” The constant availa- 
bility of his telephone gives him security, and makes 
his life more effective in wider horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard 
set by the Bell System, is the exception in the service 
of Continental Europe. An emergency may occur 
at any time. Continuous and reliable service has 
become a part of the social and economic fibre of 


American life. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


hp BELL SYSTEM 
' One PolicypOne System, Universal Service 
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Expert Farm 
Shop Work 


eS OOO — eee eee x xoc x 


Home-Made Ice-Chest 


OME folks who are handy with tools 

can’t be satisfied except when making 
something around the house. Being more 
or less in that class of folks, I made an 
ice-box last year. While my wife insists it 
is not just all that might be desired as a 
piece of furniture, she does admit that it 
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Section 
Lined f 
with got 9 ° 
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crosswise 
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answers the purpose. Next time, I shall 
buy an ice-box, if for no other reason than 
to please friend wife, and put in my time 
making eveners, gates, etc., which are 


Drain 
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1) Sunker 
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Seen from above, cover removed 


somewhat outside the realm of a woman’s 
criticism. §o, if you want to use my ice- 
box plans, here they are. Use one-inch 
white pine, a two-inch layer of cork in 
the cover, shavings in the air spaces at 


Z. 


a Cork 
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Section of box, lengthwise 


sides and base, and line inside with gal- 

vanized iron or zinc. Lid hinges at the 

top and lifts up. Good luck to you. | 
- G. McK. 


To Fil Tractor 


Holding the can of oil while filling the 
tractor becomes very tiresome. To make 
this task much easier, and also to enable 
the operator to spend his time at other 
work while the oil is running so slowly . 
through the*strainer screen, the sketch 
shows a solution. 

From the oil-can spout down to the 
strainer screen on the tractor a wire of 
medium stiffness is run. The heavy oil, 
or even lighter oil, will follow down this 
wire, even though the oil-can be resting 
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at some distance to one side of the tractor 
screen. It will also prevent the wind from 
blowing the oil stream aside when windy. 

I use this method continually, and it 
saves much tiresome holding, and also 
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makes time previously used in holding the 
can available for doing the greasing re- 
quired on the tractor. _When the greasing 
is done the oil reservoir is usually full. 

A clean straw or stick can be used in- 
stead of a wire. H. E.B 





Seat for Trucker 


The small truck seat shown is designed 
after one used by a trucker to reduce the 
work of weeding his garden. It consists 
of the wheels and axle from the front 
end of an old baby carriage, to which 
is attached a single wide board for the 
seat. 

The seat is attached by two small “U” 
bolts put through from the upper side and 
the tops sunk flush to prevent discomfort. 















































Strap irons across the lower side of the 
axle hold them in place after the nuts 
have been put on. 

This cart is placed astride a row and 
the weeder sits on it, with one foot on 
each side of the row, while he weeds the 
row between. Locomotion is accomplished 


7 3 a pulling motion of the legs, the heels 
0 


the shoes furnishing the proper trac- 
tion. D. R. V.H. 
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BIG 


WORK 


Ask your dealer for 
“Big Yank” in 
your size 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


YANK 
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CO.,72 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
EXAMINATION pean pea et 
LU a}, withing days and i montily until $0%s pel 


Address eeeee POCHSESESEE OS HETEE ESE SSO EESEH OO TESEOE 


Occupation...... SOPOT HERES EHE HE EEOESEES 
Reference.......seseeeseceeeresones 5A 106 





$1300 Cash and 
® Ford Auto Made by 
e Boone of Illinois. 
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KENT 


Philadelphia 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


FOR THE 


FORD 


AtwaTerR KENT 
Ignition, Type LA, 
greatly increases 
the power, smooth 
running and flex- 
ibility of the Ford 
engine—the im- 
proved perform- 
ance is noticeable 
just as soon as it is installed, 
on either a new or an old Ford. 

Price, includin 

cables satis $1082 
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Atwater Kent Mrc. Company | 
4936 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA Z 
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Most efficient small farm tractor 
Plows 7 inches deep in clay sod. 


BD Costs but be 10e per b 












DOES Write 
THE WORK For 
OF FOUR Details 
MEN 


Cultivates, Harrows, Discs, Plows, 
Rakes and Weeds. 
Price $135 f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Federal Foundry Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











SPRAYS 
10 ACRES A DAY 
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The Tractor on Terraced Farms 


——$—S SS 





“ KNOW a tractor is a good farm 
machine to have,’ many farmers 
will tell you, “but my farm is hilly, 

has to be terraced, and I can not use one 

to advantage.”’ 

Such a statement shows that the owner 
of the terraced farm is either ignorant or 
lazy. He has not studied the operation of 
tractors over and among terraces, or he 
knows his terraces are wrong and is too 
lazy to make them right. ; 


Terrace-Making Methods Have 
Changed 


The first attempts made at stopping soil 
erosion on hilly land were by plowing out 
open ditches to catch the water coming 
from the land above and carry it to the 
sides of the fields. In most cases, they 
were opened by guess and really did harm 
instead of good. Later they were opened 
along lines obtained by a simple, Eomses 
made farm level instead of by guess, and 
then they began to do actual service in 
stopping soil erosion, leaching of plant- 
food, and gully-washing. 

These open ditches did very well as 
long as one-horse or even two-horse walk- 
ing implements were used, but when the 
riding implements came into use and 
farmers saw their worth, terraces or open 
ditches had to be changed. At this time 
some farmers began to use the ‘‘Magnum”’ 
terrace, named for the man who first ad- 
vocated its use in preventing gullies. 

The properly made Magnum terrace is 
high, but it is also broad. On fields where 
tractor power is used, the terraces should 
not be less than fifteen feet wide, pref- 
erably goed feet, and high enough to 

revent breakage during severe freshets. 
it also goes without saying that the ter- 
races should be laid off with an accurate 
farm level, which any farmer can use 
with a little study. 


A Ridge Is Not a Terrace 


The person who says tractors can not be 
used among terraces, usually has a mis- 
conception of what a terrace really is. He 
means that tractors can not be used among 
ridges called terraces. 

The average man who sets out to build 
terraces will throw them up with a two- 
horse turning plow to perhaps a height 
of from four to six inches (after they have 
settled) and probably three or four feet 
wide. Every time the field is plowed 
after that, the ridging is continued until 
the so-called terraces reach a height of 
one or two feet. 

It is manifestly impossible to plow suc- 
cessfully across such ridges with a tractor, 
for they are not only hard on the machine 
if the soil is firm, and the wheels of the 
tractor dig in if the soil is loose, and they 
will plow down the ridge or terrace so 
that it is worthless as a preventive of soil 
washing. To avoid this, the oe has 
to be done parallel with the térraces, 
which is not possible because.the ridges 
are not a uniform distance apart’ along 
their entire length. 


A Good Terrace Can’t Be Plowed 
Down 


The only thing the man who has im- 
properly made terraces can do is to make 
them over—if he wants to use a tractor. 
Make them high eno yes—but also 
make them wide ones, rising gently, so 
that the tractor and implements will 
strike a gradual impediment instead of 
an abrupt one and go ahead as if friding 





By Gaston Farmer 


over a small hill. In this way, imple- 
ments will keep to a uniform depth and 
there will be no possibility of dragging 
down the crest of the terrace. 

A properly made terrace can’t be 
intel down. You may plow along its 
ength, directly across it, or across at an 

angle and it will still remain a terrace. 
Why? Because it is too broad to be de- 
stroyed. The little terrace is not plowed 
down, even, but its width is so small that 
it is dragged down by the implements 


passing through it. The only things that ~ 


will destroy a terrace of this kind are to 
have it improperly laid off, or to plow 
across it leaving a land-furrow unfilled. 

However, plowing may be done alto- 
gether parallel with terraces, if they are 
made with this in view. The space be- 
tween terraces may then be taken as a 
land and plowed accordingly. In order to 
do this, terraces should be of a fairly uni- 
form distance apart along their entire 
length, and some grading will therefore be 
necessary. One can have the satisfaction 
of knowing, however, that ‘such terraces 
will be more easily maintained and worked 
through, as well as present a more pleasing 
appearance. 


Tools for Terracing 


Tools required for terracing are not many 
or very expensive, for most of them-are 
used for other work on the farm. 

A good level is needed, first of all. 
Since this is an implement that will not 
be called into use very often, it may well 
be purchased in co-operation with one or 
more neighbors. 

The next implement needed is a two- 
horse plow or a gang tractor plow. Noth- 
ing need be said about the continued use- 
fulness of these implements on the farm. 

After terraces have been banked with a 
plow, they may best be thrown up with 
an ordinary steel, V-shaped ditcher or 
grader. To pull this graderis another good 
job for the tractor. 

A scoop will also be needed, and this 
can usually be operated to best advan- 
tage by animal power while the tractor 
is used in pulling the grader—unless there 
is more than one tractor on the farm, in 
which case a tractor will be best to pull 
the scoop also. If neither horse nor trac- 
tor is available for the scoop work, then 
press the motor truck into service, using 
chains on the rear wheels if they are not 
equipped with pneumatic tires. 


Co-Operative Terracing 


Where the terracing to be done is small, 
the scoop and grader, of course, can be 
bought in co-operation with neighbors 
also—though the average farm should 
find plenty of work for these throughout 
the year. They will be found fine indeed 
in excavating and building farm roads. 
To sum up the situation, tractors are 


really more valuable to men with terraced - 


farms than they are to the men who have 
level farms. Why? Because the tractor, 
if the farmer has any initiative whatever, 
will force him—and help him—to build a 
system of terraces that are really perma- 


nent and worth something in saving the 


soil. 

The tractor will help him build terraces 
to better advantage than will horses? 
Yes, much better. - Terrace building, 
when really good terraces are thrown up, 
requires a great deal of power and the 
job can be much more quickly and eco- 
nomically done with the tractor than 
with horse power. 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 
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DD. one vowel a sufficient number 
of times to the following line of let- 


ters to make it a complete sentence: 
LSRONLWYSRGUES 


Matrimonial Scales 


Old Moneybags let it be 
known that he would 
endow his daughters 
with their weight in 
gold, so they were speed- 
ily suited with suitable 
suitors. They were all 
¥ married on the same 
day, and before weigh- 
ing in partook of some 
exceedingly heavy wed- 
ding cake, which made the grooms very light- 
hearted. 

Collectively, the brides weighed 396 
pounds, but Nellie weighed ten pounds more 
than Kitty, and Minnie weighed ten pounds 
more than Nellie. One of the bridegrooms, 
John Brown, weighed just as much as his 
bride, while William Jones weighed half 
again as much as his bride, and Charles 
Robinson twice as much as his bride. 

The brides and grooms collectively 
weighed half a short ton, but we need not 
bother about the weights of the brides, for 
the puzzling question is—what were the 
full names of the respective brides after the 
weddings? 


Three Men and a Tandem 


Tom, Dick and Harry 
started with their new 
tandem to journey from 
Quogue to Montauk 
Point, a distance of 
|. 4316 miles. Any one or 
two of the boys could/ 
drive the machine at anh“) 
average speed of 20 ~*: 
q miles an hour.: But the three could not ride 
\ it at the same time, so they had to figure 
q out the best plan of procedure to land all 
three at Montauk in the shortest possible 
time. 

Tom could walk a mile in 20 minutes, 
Dick’s pace was a mile in 15 minutes and 
Harry, a crack pedestrian, maintained a 
pace of 12 minutes to the mile. 

What is your opinion of the time required 
to land all three at Montauk? 

Removing a Letter 

Remove R from a part of fishing tackle and 
leave a water creature. 

Remove R from a metal and leave a fish. 

Remove R from a fruit and leave a vege- 
table. 

Remove R from a map and leave a short 
conversation. 

Remove R from a legal document and 
leave sprightly humor. 

Remove R from a mark and leave an or- 
chestra. 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 


Words reformed: The sentences are made 
complete by filling the blank spaces by 
words in the following order: 

Huts, Shut; Organ, Groan; Printer, Re- 
print; Mabel, Blame. 
Monkey talk: It is clear that the three 
monkeys. were of the same age. Calling the 
age of one X, we deduce the following 
equation: 34 of X multiplied by 1/12 of X 
equals X. Simple reduction proves the 
value of X, the monkey’s age, to be 16. 


A piratical puzzle: The following geograph- 
ical names were to be found, in the order 
given: Nineveh, Paris, Palmyra, Sparta, 
Thebes, Naples, Andover, Dover, Athens, 
Verona and Rome. 


A charade: * The word PEASANTS. 


Diminishing speed: The average speed for 
the first two hours was 6714 miles per hour, 
- the last two hours, 52 miles. Difference, 

1544 miles in two hours or 734 miles in one 
hour. Hence the distance accomplished in 
the first hour was 71% miles, in the second 
6354, the third 55% and in the fourth 
4814 miles. 


What is this? Bug-bear! 








Dutch Cows Lead 


ae ae eee ea Rms CONE 88 ce a eee SA oi 15.5 
Germany. . Waters Gaara 14.7 
NOCWEE oo eros cb ehe 14.0 


United States eats less cheese per person 
than any other country, as this table shows: 





The following table shows how the cows 

perform in various parts of the world. Switserland — 

Netherlands leads the list, United States is Nethetiaais, ow. Ao ees 

eighth, and Siberia is last. The figures given hea a0-a pan Nae Mara a Re 123 

are pounds of milk peicow per year: United Kingdom.... .......... 11.2 
Pounds. Cia 5. Ae eC eas Oc eae 9.5 

Wethorieniae: 362 2 eect. 7,585 PEMD is). 5 eS heaters baie 8.1 

SWTUNGTININ a8 5h os os wee 6,950 IOUS. Ga et ccaelab ae 7.1 

United Kingdom... ...4.......5. 5,934 SG eT ctx Ree ae 4.8 

MUMMIES ES Ne a bad chars eo 5,666 MME 5 5 4 hehe oa CERES 4.8 

Germany MERE EM See SOR Oe Nia D 4,350 Rs eee ee re 4.2 

CMM Shes soins bods See 3,779 

arate AR ghd Gl cekeae eee ae 3,680 

Wied Sheesh: . 5 .. e cuk c 3,627 : 

SR ARES ear ues A Mg oR 3,600 Ayrshire Grandmothers 

Japan... 3,33 ‘ 

asm a er a lee Pe “fot A great old grandmother is Vera, a Mass- 

Rate heen ee ot 2'719 achusetts Ayrshire who has reached the ripe 

a. sie ee 2'279 age of twenty-three years. She was photo- 

Che Ne Ee ee 1520 graphed on her last birthday with her great- 

Siberia . 1,192 great-great granddaughter. 


Netherlands is is not ‘the bigge st user of milk, 
é Sweden is first in 
sumption per person, as the folloWing table 


however. 


shows: 


Sweden 


Denmark 
Switzerland 
Germany 
Belgium 
United States 
Netherlands 


Canada 


Hungary 

United Kingdom 
The use of butter per person in the various 

countries is given in the following table: 


The old dame is still giving milk. Her last 
official record, made at eighteen years, was 
9,749 pounds of milk. She has five records 
averaging 10, 499 pounds in a year. Vera is 
owned by Spring Brook Farm, Littleton, 


average con- 


Gallons Mass. 
vases 69.7 _Another stately Ayrshire dame is Jeanfield 
iif Se 68.5 Fleckie, who in twenty years has had eighteen 
renee 67.4 calves. Her last calf was dropped November 
‘Rn ye 22, 1923, just forty-three days after Jean 


completed a record of 10,668 pounds of milk. 


49.0 Jean is owned by Bellefonte Farm, York- 
tee 39.5 town Heights, N. Y. 

26.0 A few years ago we printed a picture of 
= ee 24.3 Lenetta, an Ayrshire which at twenty years 
teens 22.2 of age, gave 11,138 pounds of milk and 374 


pourtds of fat. She was owned by John A. 
Ness, Auburn, Me. 
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A Page of Fence 2¢ History a 














First Made 1905 


Pace Knots have always made history. The Old Page Knot, pioneer 
of all fence knots, invented in 1883, stood without equal for many 
years. The New Page Knot, which came later, was the acknowledged 
leader of the wrap-stay fences in quality ahd price. 


But the most popular of all is the ‘‘Lion’’ Knot. It has all the 
toughness, the tightness, and the long life that made the old-time 
Page Fences famous, with the added feature of open construction to 
permit easy adjustment on uneven ground. “The Page ‘‘Lion’’ Fence 
has been justly called ‘“‘The King of Staple Fences.’’ 


See your dealer about other distinctive Page Fence features. 


Page Steel and Wire Company 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Go., Inc. 


Pa GE FE 





2\* ‘the Standard 
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Page Knots- 
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| COMPLETE $1.00 Postpaid 
Set eee: NEWTRIX FLASHLIGHT with battery 
and bulb, two extra Long Life batteries, and extra 
bulb. Case is brass, heavily nickeled,—Reflector sil- 
ver plated. Size 1gx4¥ inches. 
: Easiest to operate, —Throws | brilliant white light. 
| Advantageous rates of exch: and patented 
| cess of manufacture make possible the Special o! ao 

Upon receipt of check, Money Order, or dollar bill, 
we will yt you by return mail a NEWTRIX SET. 
Flashli attractive and durable, — best of 
its kin a the market. Guaranteed to please or 

us your order now. 


y back. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
91 Federal Street, Boston, Mags. 
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Las-Stik Tube Patch 
for emergencies. Ad- 
heres instantly without 


heat. Can't come off. 


Elastic — stretches with in- 
flated tube. Can't creep or 
tear out. Trade-marked white 
sheets 50c and $1.00 sizes. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of Our Folks—The Farm Journal 
expressly disclaims any responsibility therefor 













We Did So 


AVING read the article on Child-Labor 
H entitled ‘“‘Busybodies After the Farm 

Child,”’ by A. H. Ulm, in the January 
issue of your paper, I &m writing to request 
that you discontinue my subsc pata 





Paris, Ky Thomas G. Holt. 
Driving Out Divorce 
In the January Farm Journal, Mrs. Lewis 


Smith says insanity or an incurable disease 
should be proper grounds for a divorce. 

Now, when she married Mr. Smith she 
promised to care for him in sickness or in 
health until death did part them. Also there 
was a clause that said something like this: 

“You now take Mr. Smith for better cr worse, 
and promise to care for him i in sic kness or in 
health till death does you part. 

If everybody lived up to their marriage 
vows, there would be no divorce at all. Sick- 
ness does pot release us from them (or it 
shouldn't). Neither does insanity. We must 
take the bitter along with the sweet. Let us 
work to drive divorce out of the United 
States. We have done a big stroke in Pro- 
hibition—let us do another in prohibiting 


divorce. 
New Hampshire. H. M. B. 


Not Chicken-Hearted 


The short article about the child four years 
old screaming “Papa cut my little calfie and 
made him bleed’’ has got me to thinking. 

It is said a child’s training should begin 
with its grandmother, and it is true. How 
many women have we on farms today who 
ean hot killa chicken, or drown a cat that 
eats chickens? In the case of the chicken, 
they generally finish dressing it and cook and 
eat it. The excuse of nerves or timidity can 
be overcome by self-training or strong will. 

A child knows a chicken: is good to eat, 
and should be taught that they are raised 
for that purpose. Then it will not seem dis- 





, agreeable to dress them or heartless to kill. 


I can not see that they should be for- 
bidden as spectators. Then they learn how 
it is done (for they will want to know) and 
it saves’ the hard task of later years when 
parents say, ““Now you are old enough not 
to think it disagreeable, and you must help.” 

Our little daughter, four years old, knows 
that we raise a steer and hogs for slaughter, 
and is interested at the time. Although too 
young to eat meat she has a clear under- 
standing that killing of this kind is all right. 

Let us be frank and truthful to children, 
and so raise them to be frank, truthful, and 
confiding by example. Mrs. Helen Mast. 


P.S. I can kill chickens, and drown cats that 
eat chickens and kill birds. 


The Pesky City Hunter 


After reading ‘““‘That Pesky City Hunter,” I 
sat and thought back over some forty years 
of farm life, and what I knew of the city 
hunter. The more I remembered the more 
it looked to me that when Mr. Brimmer 
wrote that article he must have been sitting 
before a glass with rose-colored glasses on 
his eyes. 

There are plenty of city hunters in our 
neighborhood—all the way from the loafer 
in the poolroom, who awakens the farmers 
before dawn with his melodious how! and his 
rapid firing gun, to the slick doctor who 
carries his gun along, when he makes trips 
in the country, and picks off the quail beside 
the farmers’ fields. 

The farmer has a field of corn by the side 
of a woodlot. Late in summer he notices 
that some of the. ears have been destroyed. 
He looks down the rows, and sees a squirrel 
sitting on an ear. Up in ‘a tree is another 
squirrel with an ear. By the end of the 
closed season a whole row or more of shocks 
are earless. 

Johnnie says, “Never mind, dad, they 
must be nice and fat.. Wait until day after 
tomorrow when the season opens, and we'll 





have 


That day arrives, 
Johnnie jumps out of bed, looks lovingly at 
his gun and hunting license and hurries for 


a squirrel pie.” 


the barn. Then Johnnie eats breakfast in 
a hurry, calls Shep and starts. Down the 
road he hears the purr of a car or two. They 
stop and six men with dogs are seen trailing 
across the clover field of the adjoining farm 
on a bee-line for the woods. As he crosses 
the road, he sees the men making for the 
ear, each with his allowance (?) of squirrels. 
Johnnie tramps all the rest of the forenoon, 
returns without even seeing a single squirrel. 
When the paper comes in a day or two, the 
first thing he reads is, ‘‘One hundred squirrels 
served at a squirrel dinner given by the Do 
Nothing Club.” 

The city hunters are not always particular 
as to the kind of game they shoot, either. A 
tame duck or goose, or even a young turkey, 
makes a very nice dinner. They are always 
very careful not to destroy a corn shock or 
rock pile;.they dig a hole big enough for a 
calf or young kid to fall into, and then go on 
their way and let the farmer do the picking 
up. 

The game belongs to the public. I expect 
the apples and hickory nuts do, too. The 
reason they find their way into the town is 
hard to explain, though. Yes, I say, the 
“Pesky City Hunters’ are a nuisance, 
whether they hunt with gun.or sack. 

Mrs. G. S. 


On the Firing Line 


We are located in the cut-over pine country, 
twenty miles north of Bemidji. Land is roll- 
ing, sandy loam which stands unlimited wet 
or dry weather. All kinds of clover grow 
like bad weeds. I have twenty-five acres 
bordering a small lake—two acres broke, 
one more ready to’ break in spring. Two 
and one-half acres seeded in timothy and 
alsike. Have two cows to freshen in spring; 
nine purebred Rhode Island Red chickens 
which we raised last summer for breeding 
purposes. Will move in spring into new 
two-story house 16 x 20; at present this is 
just sheathéd and covered with asphalt 
roofing. Have some light fencing done, and 
have some nice trees, elm, ash, cedar and 
balsam; more young ones growing. 

I paid $15 an acre, $1.50 in cash, and bal- 
ance in twenty years at 5 per cent. Place 
is actually worth $30 an acre at present. 
Needless to say I am not in the market to 
sell. I purchase stumpage in: the winter, 
cut and market the wood, cordwood, rail- 
road ties, and at present am cutting a car- 
load of spruce pulpwood which will produce, 
I suppose, quite a few Farm Journals. Am 
married and have one small girl, about 
‘knee high.”’ 

We came here three years ago with $50— 
less than nothing. Expect to plant one and 
one-half acres navy beans, as they sell for a 
good price and are easily raised. 

Minnesota. Henry Madison. 











Ed Tomison’s latest invention is just 
the thing for the tired fisherman. 

line is so attached that it rings the 
alarm at the slightest nibble, thus 
waking the soundest sleeping fisherman 







































Beating the Drought 
By H. H. Biggar 
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IVING in a sec tion of Nebraska where 

lack of moisture is usually the limiting 

factor, Thomas Rife, of Hitchcock county, 
has a novel corn-planting plan. 

Mr. Rife’s father has lived in this region 
for about thirty-eight years and during that 
time there have been few years when drought 
conditions did not interfere more or less 
with prospects for a good corn crop. Think- 
ing the matter over, this young man thought 
he would try leaving every other row of corn 
vacant so as to leave a double space between 
the corn rows. 

In preparation for the corn crop, Mr. 
Rife disked the ground. About the middle 
of April there was a three-inch rain. As 
soon as possible after this rain the ground 
was harrowed. The corn was listed about 
May 10 with a two-row lister, the listing 
being pretty ‘deep. In leaving out every 
other row in planting the corn, he simply 
tilted one of the seed-corn boxes so that the 
cogs of the driving gear would not mesh. 

About the middle of June, a two-row mg- 
chine was used to cultivate the corn for the 
first time. With another machine his father 
handled the middles. Then the whole field 
was harrowed. There was no rain if the 
month of June. The: field was cultivated 
again during the early part of July. Several 
light showers fell during July, but none of 
them were heavy enough even to settle the 
dust on the roads. On August 6 one and 
one-half inches of rain fell, and on August 
21 there was .7 of an inch. 

Lack of time prevented cultivation of the 
corn after the July cultivation, and yet with 
hot, dry weather prevailing in August and 
September, the corn did not fire and seemed 
to have an abundance of moisture. The 
field yielded better than forty bushels while 
that of the neighbors on similar soil yielded 
only ten or twelve bushels to the acre. 





Mules Like Sweet Clover 
By George R. Harrison 


Seventy head of mules went through the 
winter on sweet clover hay, no grain, on the 
farm of Charles Wallace, near Orson, Iowa, 
and were in good shape for spring work. 
Wallace raises mules for the market, and 
produces a large acreage of wheat besides. 
The mules and the wheat can grow on the 
same land, he says. 

The sweet clover is sown on the wheat 
along about the first of May. If seeded 
earlier than this the sweet clover will get as 
big as the wheat by harvest time. A light 
harrowing is given. After the wheat is 
harvested the sweet clover soon comes to 
the hay stage, and the crop is mowed and 
bucked into stacks right in the field. Then 
when winter comes the mules are given 
free access to it. 

“I am going to quit raising so much 
alfalfa and raise more sweet clover for hay,”’ 
Wallace says. ‘‘The mules like the sweet 
clover hay better than alfalfa, and sweet 
clover doesn’t conflict with corn plowing 
like alfalfa does. 

“Only in its first season is sweet clover 
very good for hay,” says Wallace. The 
next spring it becomes too coarse, so he 
plows it under to be followed by corn. 














Ted’s dream after 
~), chasing butterflies! 
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comfort 
shaving set 


(NEW MODEL C) 


O introduce you to a better, easier 

way to shave we offer nowa genuine 
Valet AutoStrop Razor for $1 instead 
of $5. 


Once you compare this new-day way 
of shaving, you'll agree as to its 
superiority, as millions of men have. 
You'll never want to go back to 
slower, uncomfortable ways. 


Think of it! A barber's edge every 
shave! Just a few seconds of automatic 
stropping—an exclusive invention. 


Contrast with an ordinary 

blade which gives the first ¢ 
shave perfectly then dulls 
with each shave until you 
have to throw it away. 
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With a Valet AutoStrop Razor, each 
blade has three or four times the 
service and each shave is with a new- 
like blade because stropping restores 
the barber's edge. 


This wonderful razor can be stropped, 
used for shaving and cleaned without 
removing the blade. 


Don't be content with old, slow, harsh 

ways. Get the latest and best. Learn 

how to turn daily shaving into a 
pleasure ‘instead of a chore. 


Get a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
from any nearby dealer or 
_use the coupon. You'll be 


aoa: only 
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direct if your 


7 Enclosed is one dollar ($1.00), for which send me one of the Model C : 
vie AutoStrop Razor sets complete. 
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A complete outfit washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, scrubs, mops, etc. Costs less than brooms. 
Over 100% profit. Greatest year ’round seller. 
WRITE HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 2nd ST., FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


SELLCQALIN CARLOAD LOTS 


oy or main line. Experience Unnecessary. Mr. 

D. Long of Minnesota sold three carloads of coal 
ihe first day. Liberal drawing account arrangement. 
WASHINGTON COAL COMPANY, 766 Coal Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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Paras Gat Gates, Steel Posts, ing and Paint. 
PEERLESS WIRE @& FENCE ¢9, 
Dept. 1121, CLEVELAND, OHIO 2 











A $30. 00 Repair Job for $7.50 


peoag ts ps INCREASES the life of 









mission. Takes jerk out of djuteh 
and chatter out of bands—and 
itout! An absolute necessity for > con 
continuous ° 


BAT PLNDING 


$7.50 postage paid. Order today from 








9325 8s Ganghaee Adjeste Benrins Company 








LET National Service answer your questions. It’ s 
a privilege the Editors appreciate. 





Think of it! Ladies’ stylish, com- 
fortable two-strap slippers for only 
th .69 and two pairs of «—,* 3 
ing, good wearin 


get—two pairs of 
We make this amazing offer 
to demonstrate that no other 


oie te rica can even 
in to su Gordon Bates 
Co., values "and we want to 
troduce our catalog ta *hou- 
of readers . 
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Caring for the Defective Child 


HE idea of caring for the defective 
child outside the home is of recent 


By Hilda Richmond 





long course in lip reading, and as nearly 
able to lead a normal life as her defect per- 


origin. The old idea that the mother of such a child should mitted. Had she remained at home she would have been a burden 


give to it her whole life in loving and sympathetic care is so deeply 
rooted in the human mind, that grave mistakes have been made in 


dealing with children who at birth, 


to herself and her family all her life. It is not kindness but cruelty 
to deprive such children of training, discipline and schooling. 





or following an illness or accident, 
are not normal, and can not be 
treated in the home as healthy, 
noisy, but sane boys and girls are 
treated. In every county there are 
children who are deaf and dumb, as 
well as those who are hopelessly 
feeble-minded, blind, crippled or 
otherwise defective, and the prob- 
lem of caring for them affects not 
only the home in which such chil- 
dren are found but the community 
at large. 

The parents of a defective child 
should leave no stone unturned to 
see that the child gets a proper 
examination and the opinion of a 
competent physician as to whether 
or not the case is hopeless. If the 
parents can not afford the expense 
of an examination, the local doctor 
ean arrange to have the work done 
by some specialist connected with a 
hospital in a nearby city. Neither 
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false pride nor the desire to conceal 
such defects should prevent parents 
from taking advantage of such help. 


In finishing this attic bedroom, drawers from an old 
bureau were placed in the slope of the wall. The shelf 
around the chimney is another convenience 





The Mother’s Sacrifice 


But if the child is incapable of 
training? If the poor little being is 
doomed to idiocy or invalidism— 
shall the mother sacrifice all her life 
to care for it, or shall that kind of a 
child be cared for in an institution? 
f That is also a question which the 
trained doctor should answer. 

If the parents can afford to pay 
an attendant, or even have occa- 
sional help with the child, perhaps 
the home life will not weigh too 
heavily upon the mother, but the 
presence of such a child in the 
home, particularly one who can get 
about and who has to be constantly 
watched, is a drain on the nerve and 
physical force of the mother that 
few. can understand. Many a 
woman has laid down her life in 
such a struggle and it is a debatable 
question in many minds whether or 
not the defective child gets enough 
benefit from the sacrifice to warrant 
it. Of course it is a beautiful idea— 
that of giving life and all its possi- 
bilities, in an effort to care for an 








Often it has happened that sonie 
operation or treatment will remedy 


a defect, and surely every child has a right to a fair chance from 


the very first moment of life. 


remain blind or deaf or crippled for life—should efforts to help 


the victim cease? Certainly not. No 
matter what anguish it causes the par- 
ents to part with the little one, the child 
should be early placed in a state or private 
institution for training and discipline. 


Humoring the Unfortunate Child 


The average home is not the best place 
in which to train and instruct the un- 
fortunate child; for while the parents 
may be able to pay for trained help, the 
tendency to spoil the child is too great. 
The mother who through mistaken kind- 
ness makes a domestic tyrant of the un- 
fortunate little one, is not only sowing 
to the whirlwind for later years, but is 
shutting out all possibility of the limited 
happiness possible to such children 
through wise discipline and careful 
training. 

A man who took his deaf and dumb 
daughter to an institution only after his 
wife’s health had broken, was amazed 
a few months later to find the naughty 
little girl transformed into a healthy, in- 
telligent, happy being, and he had hard 
work persuading her to accompany him 
to the door of the schoolroom to say 
“good-by,” as she feared he would take 
her home. That girl grew up to be a 
fine housekeeper, a good scholar, a happy 
intelligent woman, able to speak after a 


unfortunate child—but there are 


those who insist that the institution is better equipped to care 


for such cases and that the sacrifice of the mother is worse than 
If it is found that the defect is incurable, and the child must useless. 














Queer, How Mothers Are! 


Queer, isn’t it, how mothers are? 
How peacefully content seem they 
Just to sit back, and day by day, 
Let others go the joyous way; 

Let other people travel far, 
Let others have their smiles and fun, 
Help others get their labors done, 
Ready to comfort any one! 

Queer, isn’t it, how mothers are? 


Queer, isn’t it, how mothers are? 
Not caring as to what they wear, 
Although they are so fair, so fair. ' 
But how they work, and how they care, 
And bring some little jeweled bar 
For daughter’s hair! How long they’ll sew 
To make her dress ‘‘just right, you know,” 
And fit it, then, with eyes aglow! 
Queer, isn’t it, how mothers are? 


Queer, isn’t it, how mothers are? 

How they will soothe and nurse and pet! 

How sweet they make it to forget! 

How can they smooth each little fret, 
Each ugly little care and jar! 

How, in whatever thing they do, 

The heart of them shines out anew, 

Forgetting “I’’ and thinking ‘“You!”’ 
Queer, isn’t it, how mothers are? , 

Miriam Telchner. 








But there is another side to the case and one seldom mentioned, 


and that is the responsibility the parents 
owe to the normal children in the home. 
I know it is a delicate subject in many 
homes, and the rights of the normal 
children are often ignored in pouring out 
love and sympathy upon the one who is 
defective, but that is not as it should be. 


Effect on the Normal Children 


One little girl who was shamed and 
humiliated day after day by the irre- 
sponsible actions of a feeble-minded 
brother was roundly scolded by her 
mother. The little girl was saddened by 
the scolding, but she plucked up suffi- 
cient courage tosay: ‘Mother, I’m your 


’ little girl as much as Freddy is your 


little boy, but you never seem to think 
so.” That remark set the mother to 
thinking, and she came to see that the 
vicious, defective child was not only not 
restrained by. either parent, but also 
that the other children had absolutely 
no rights that he was obliged to respect. 
She considered it cruel to shut him away 
from the others, so that they were help- 
less and afraid in his presence, while at 
the same time they could indulge in no 
play, had no playmates and no chance to 
go anywhere without being obliged to 
take him along. All at once the mother 

Continued on page 71 















Te news that visitors are 
to come—how it turns 
your thoughts to menus 
and table settings! How often, 
indeed, it taxes the table equip- 
ment—causing you to set certain 
places oddly and unattractively, 
perhaps, or to borrow silver- 
ware! 


But to certain hostesses the 
word “‘guests’’ brings no terror. 
They have made their silver- 
ware complete with ‘'1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ ‘They purchased 
this fine silverplate at reasonable 
prices and in quantities as small 
as they desired, building a silver 
service that is equal to any occa- 
sion. Always the durability of 


Have you silverware enough 
when guests arrive? 


MAY, 1924 


their ‘1847 Rogers Bros.”’ is a 
source of satisfaction. Always 
their silverware brings graceful- 
ness to their table. 


See the newer 1847 Rogers 
Bros. patterns at your dealer’s. 
Purchase to-day the pieces you 
need most. Add to them.as the 
occasion demands, 


“Etiquette, Entertaining and 
Good Sense,”’ booklet S-13, was 
prepared in the Good House- 
keeping Studio of Furnishings 
and Decorations to indicate cor- 
rect table settings. You will 
find it very helpful.’ Write for 
it to-day. International Silver 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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His Speed 
Depends On 
Good Food 


HERE’S nothing like the 

breakfast appetite to spur 
a child into action, but it takes 
nutritious food to keep a 
youngster’s appetite right. 
For good appetite goes with 
good health—and good health 
depends on nutritious food. 


Health authorities agree 
that bodily energy and strength 
are supplied by the food ele- 
ment called Dextrose and 
Karo contains a large amount 
of Dextrose. 


This is why growing chil- 
dren thrive on Karo. The Blue 


Label and Red Label Karo* 


are equally rich in nutrition. 


Don 54 accept substitutes for Karo— 
demand Karo and then you are 
sure of the best. 


FREE: A booklet about Desx- 
* ftrose every mother 
should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 
tifully illustrated 64 page cook book. 
Write Corn Products Re Refining Com- 
pany Department A. Argo. Ill. 














—?_o a day” is just as healthful 
as “an apple a day” and: should 
form part of either the midday or evening 
meal. Salads, like soups, are endless in 
variety and can be made with meat, 
poultry or fish, fresh or canned vegetables 
or fruit, nuts, and cheese. Vegetables 
used in the fe paration of salads, should 
be tender, crisp, cold and dry. The 
exception to this rule is potato salad, 
which is sometimes served hot, or at least 
warm. Mayonnaise dressing is at its best 
on a meat or fish salad, served at luncheon 
or supper. Dinner salads require a 
lighter dressing. 


Some salad combinations make use of 
left-overs in a delightful way. The fol- 
lowing are both interesting and tooth- 
some: Prunes (cooked and _ seeded), 
marshmallows and blanched almonds on 
lettuce leaves. Sliced oranges and seed- 
less raisins on shredded lettuce. Diced 
boiled potatoes, chopped peanuts and 
chopped green peppers. Chopped celery, 
peanuts and raisins. A slice of pineapple 
(on a lettuce leaf), covered with sliced 
bananas, garnished with chopped nuts 
and ared cherry. Oranges, chopped dates 
or figs and diced pineapple. Shredded 
cabbage, sliced bananas, chopped celery 
and nuts. And there is an infinite variety 
of others which the housewife can work 
out for herself. 


Corned beef salad is made with one and 
one-third cupfuls of finely shredded cab- 
bage, one and one-third cupfuls of sliced 
boiled potatoes, one cupful of shredded 
green peppers and one cupful of very thin 
strips of cold boiled corned beef. Mix 
these all together with a sharp mayon- 
naise and serve on lettuce leaves. Garnish 
with slices of hard boiled egg. 


Cream-cheese and nut salad: Form 
cream-cheese or cottage-cheese into small 
balls; roll in chopped nuts, arrange on 
lettuce leaves, or on crisped and finely 
chopped cabbage, and serve with a cooked 
or mayonnaise dressing. 


For Waldorf salad mix one cupful of 
apples diced and sprinkled with lemon 
juice to prevent discoloration, one cupful 
of diced celery, one-half cupful of chopped 
nuts. Moisten with salad dressing and 
place mixture in red apples which have 
been cored and hollowed out. Serve on 
lettuce leaves. 


Baked-bean salad is made with one cup- 
ful of baked beans, one cupful of finely 
shredded cabbage, one small onion, 
chopped. Mix with French dressing or 
any salad dressing preferred. Garnish 
with thin slices of cucumber pickle, or 
canned pimiento. Canned string beans 
may be used instead of the baked beans. 


Thousand Island salad dressing requires 
one cupful of mayonnaise, one-third cup- 
ful of chili sauce, one-third cupful of 
whipped cream, two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped sour and sweet pickles, or chow- 
chow, and one chopped pimiento. Com- 
bine tht ingredients in the order given and 
serve at once. This is delicious with any 
green salad or with eggs, salmon; chicken, 
ham, tongue, celery or asparagus. 

- Hot potato salad requires four boiled 
potatoes, one onion, two slices of bacon, 
one tablespoonful of flour, one-quarter 
cupful of vinegar and water combined, 
salt and pepper. Fry the bacon, then 
remove slices, add flour to bacon fat, rub 
together until blended, then add vinegar 
and water, salt and pepper. Cook until 
the dressing thickens. Dice the bacon 
and potatoes, slice the onion. Add the 
dressing, mix well and serve hot. 








Better bread and more of it, from 
CERESOTA FLOUR! Quality and 
quantity both in this splendid home 
flour. Pure—wholesome—and NOT | 


BLEACHED! 





Painting Book Cc 
for the Kiddies 1 Q 


Fascinating fairy story. Big, beautiful 
—48 pages. Twelve superbly colored 
pictures—|2 painting charts—complete 
instructions—set Japanese water colors 
—all for 10c, postage paid. Use coupon. 


Clip Coupon— Mail Today! 
Dept. J 
The’ Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Here's. my 10c for your beautiful painting 


book, **The Adventures of Ceresota’’ and_the 
set of Japanese water colors. 
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Food You Will Enjoy Eating 


Cooked and Canned with the 
H.& A. ALUMINUM PRESSURE 
COOKER CANNER 
retains all ofits fresh, natural flavor. 
Less than one-third time and fuel. 
Write for descriptive matter and 
prices delivered at your door. 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO. 
507 N. 29th Street Portland, Oregon 















LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs 

UNION 
waste material. ys wae 
fascinating and highly prof: 
Weavers are rus ye 
Be sure tosend for freeloom b ii 

lis all about w d 
‘ully low-priced, -opers! 
actory St., 















UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 F 
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HE cakes made by these recipes will 

perhaps be somewhat different from 
those usually made on baking day. The 
slight difference in either flavor or texture 
will be found very agreeable, especially at 
this time of the year when the appetite 
craves something new. To obtain the best 
results, use pastry flour for all cakes made 
with baking-powder. 

Date and nut cake is delicious. It re- 
quires one cupful of flour, one cupfal of 
sugar, one cupful of chopped nut meats, 
one cupful of dates cut in very small 
pieces, three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Beat whites of eggs and 
yolks separately, add half the sugar to 
each and beat again. Combine mixtures 
and add flour, baking-powder, nuts and 


‘dates. Pour in shallow pan and bake in 


moderate oven. When cold cut in*two- 
inch squares for serving. 


Orange gingerbread is made with one- 
half cupful of butter, one cupful of mo- 
lasses, one egg, one level teaspoonful of 
ginger, one level teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, one level teaspoonful of soda in one- 
half cupful of cold water, one-half cupful 
of sugar, one orange (juice and grated 
rind), two and one-half cupfuls of sifted 
flour, and a pinch of salt. Mix butter, 
sugar and egg thoroughly, add _ salt, 
spices, soda and molasses and half the 
flour, beat until smooth, then add orange 
and remaining flour. Bake in a shallow 
pan. When done brush with melted butter 
and sift powdered sugar over the top. 


Premium coffee cake is so called be- 
cause cakes made by this recipe have 
taken premiums at the county fairs, for 
years: To make, beat one egg with one 
scant cupful of sugar until creamy. Set 
aside one tablespoonful of the mixture to 
be used later. Now add one cupful of 
sour milk, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
one-half cupful of shortening (use less if 
sour cream is used) and three cupfuls of 
sifted flour. Mix, then pour in a round 
pan and as soon as taken «rom oven 
spread the top with the remaining egg and 
sugar mixture, to which a little cinnamon 


should be added. 


Cup cake, the best ever made: Sift 
three cupfuls of flour with two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder six or seven times, 
then work together thoroughly two cup- 
fuls of sugar and one cupful of butter. 
Drop in (beating all the time) the yolks 
of four eggs, one at a time, and add al- 
ternately a little at a time, a cupful of 
milk, and the flour, working in each as it 
is added. Fold in the beaten whites of 
the eggs. Bake in a moderate oven. 
The excellence of this cake is due to the 
thorough mixing of the ingredients. 


This fudge cake is a favorite tea-room 
specialty. To make: Cream one-quarter 
of a cupful of butter with one cupful of 
sugar until very light; stir in one well- 
beaten egg, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
salt, and two cupfuls of flour alternately 
with seven-eighths of a cupful of cold 
water. Then add two ounces of melted 
chocolate and one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Sift in two level teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and mix thoroughly. Bake 
in a shallow square pan and when cool 
cover with fudge icing. 


Fudge icing: To one and one-half cup- 
fuls of confectioners’ sugar add one level 
tablespoonful of soft butter, one teaspoon- 
ful ot vanillin extract, two ounces of 
chocolate (melted) and enough coffee to 
make a. mixture that is smooth and just 
soft enough to spread. Add the coffee 
a mooaful at a time to avoid getting the 
icing too thin. 


The Quickes 
Breakfast 





Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Steaming oats, the world’s premier vigor breakfast, hot, flavory 
and enticing! Have them now every day. 

Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker Oats—Quick 
Quaker. And this new style makes oats the quickest breakfast dish. 


Quicker than Toast! 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in three to five minutes. Quicker 
than toast—ready to serve before the coffee. 

Simply ask your grocer for Quick Quaker.” He has two styles 
of Quaker now: the style you’ve always known and the Quick. 

* tk * “ 

Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. Same queen 
oats, big and plump from which we get but 10 pounds of flakes 
from the bushel. 


The only difference is that the grains are cut before flaking, rolled 
very thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes cook faster. 


All that rare Quaker flavor. All the good of hot breakfasts, quick. 


Today, try Quick Quaker. But be sure you get the real Quaker 
brand. So look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats I teaspoon salt 

2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 

1 cup chopped peanuts 14 cups milk or water 

144 cup molasses I ege 
Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, ¢ 
and liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stan 
10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven C350 degrees). 


= Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 
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Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes The kind you have always known 
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an Oil Stove Well-liked 





ECAUSE the short 

chimney oil stove 
burner produces an in- 
tense flame which 
strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking 
utensil, the heat gener- 
ated has, in the past, 
caused the early destruc- 
tion of its vital part, 
the inner combustion 


tube. 


This fault has been 
completely eliminated in 
the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner by making 
the inner combustion 
tube of ‘‘Vesuvius 
Metal” which is not af- 
fected by the destruc- 
tive action of this 
intense heat. 


Therefore, American 
Stove Company now 
gives the following un- 
conditional guarantee 
with each Lorain Oil 
Burner: 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combus- 
tion tube of the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner 
burn out within 10 years 


from date of purchase, re- 
will be made 
entirely free of charge. 




















T DOESN'T matter how pretty an oil stove may 
be. The big factor is whether or not its burners 
generate an intense heat quickly, because the 

burners are the most important part of anoil stove. 


For the past twelve years there has been in use in thousands 
upon thousands of homes a burner that has proved to be 
completely satisfactory to women. This isthe famous Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner. It generates a clean, odorless blue 
flame of great iftensity, which comes in direct contact 
with the cooking utensil. 


Each year has seen a steadily growing demand for oil stoves 
equipped with this burner. Last year the demand far ex- 
ceeded the enormous production, due to its many exclu- 
sive features. 


First of all, the vital part, the inner combustion tube, is 
made of Vesuvius Metal which is not affected by the in- 
tense heat. Read the Guarantee. 


Then again, the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner has a pat- 
ented wick-stop which automatically stops the wick at the 
correct lighting- and burning-point. The special wick- 
chamber prevents wick-sticking and makes re-wicking easy. 
Its tapered combustion tubes prevent “boil-overs” from 
reaching the wick. 


Another of its exclusive features is the Lorain Wick, 
which outlasts all other wicks, and seldom requires trim- 
ming. Another is its large Red Wheel, which makes wick- 
adjustments easy. 


These are a few of the big features that make oil stoves 
equipped with the Lorain Burner universally well-liked. 
Your nearest dealer should be able to demonstrate to 
you one of the many famous makes of oil stoves equipped 
with this remarkable burner. No doubt you'll find one 
that will exactly meet your requirements as to price, size, 
style and color. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are now equipped with 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner, including: 


QUICK MEAL— Quick Meal Stove Company Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL--George M. Clark & Company Div., Chicago, II. 
HS a Pa, Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Ge Ranges equipped with the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


World’s Largest ~escer boars of Cooking Appliances 


‘|LO RAIN 


OIL "BURNER 
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HAT should I say when called upon 
to respond to a toast to ‘our mothers 


” 


at a club banquet? I 
have No Ideas. 


In response to a toast to “mothers and 
daughters,”’ a person could speak of the joy 
there is in that bond, the interest with which 
the mothers watch the development of their 
daughters, renewing their own youth in the 
youth of their children. She could also speak 
of the tie between mothers and daughters, 
their dependence upon each other, a depend- 
ence which changes greatly as the years go 
by. The daughter requires much care 
through infancy, childhood and girlhood. 
After she reaches womanhood the relations 
are more on an equality and become station- 
ary for a while. Then as the mother is en- 
feebled through age she becomes more and 
more dependent upon her daughter, not only 
for physical comforts but for her mterest in 
life and her mental attitude. Happy the 
family in which the mother has paved the 
way for cheerful service and appreciation. 


Please suggest some topics for club work. 
Program Committee. 

The following topics may interest you: 
Household Necessities; The Three R’s— 
Recreation, Rest and Right Living; The 
Girls of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow; 
Pioneer Days; Preparedness for Girls; The 
Legal Status of Women in Your Own State; 
and What Do I Want for My Child? 


Please give us suggestions for programs 
for next season’s club meetings. We are 
all Beginners. 


Follow the order of exercises given in the 
article in Organizing a Club, which has 
appeared in The Farm Journal. Appoint 
committees to take charge of the topics and 
entertainments. The chairman or any,other 
member of such committees may asked 
to preside during such portions of the 
program. Members might respond to roll- 
call with quotations, the quotations being in 
harmony with the subject or topic of the 
meeting, or might have reference to the sea- 
son or to holidays. The quotations should be 
short. Subjects might include the various 
seasons of the year, Christmas, the New 
Year, patriotism, home and mother for the 
month of May; others will suggest them- 
selves. 

Perhaps your club would enjoy an occa- 
sional book review. A committee on litera- 
ture might decide on the books which are to 
be reviewed during the year. Arrange to 
have a member read, then give a review of 
one of the books selected. This could be 
followed by a discussion. If a talking- 
machine is available, you can get records of 
music of different countries or periods. If 
you write to the manufacturers of such 
machines, I am sure they would help you 
prepare musical programs. Current events 
should receive attention. We are making 
history day by day and need a better under- 
standing of what is going on in the world. 
Press into service any foreigner, or any one 
who has traveled and is able to talk about 
it. Travel broadens the mind, but if we can 
not leave our own firesides, we can learn 
about other countries and other sections of 
our own country by listening to or reading 
the experiences of others. You could also 
make use of «he motion pictures furnished 
by the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
Have an occasional outing and an occasional 
social meeting. Husbands’ Night should be 
an annual affair. In the month of May hold 
your Mothers’ and Daughters’ meeting. 
Home-making, law for women and children, 
politics, civics, public health and public 
welfare are all good subjects for group study 
and consideration. Your Farm Bureau can 
give you excellent suggestions for club work. 
There is so much to do, if you get on the 
right track, that I am sure you can plan 
helpful, stim ulating and interesting programs. 


and daughters, 





Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers a8 


here. For prompt reply, send a stam: 














addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. | 





benefit the largest number of people will be given | > 



















































Ribbon Ornaments 


Easily Made 





can be made of scraps of ribbon and silk. 

pair of lingerie clasps can be made to look 
like Colonial bouquets (see Fig. 2 at left) 
by sewing a frill of narrow lace around a 
piece of crinoline the size of a penny. A 
pink, a blue and a yellow flower and a leaf 
made of green ribbon are added and the 
“‘bouquets”’ are then fastened to small safety 
pins. A circle of crinoling is used as a 


‘Teas daintiest of ornaments for lingerie 





Fig. 2 


foundation for the ornament at right, which 
has flowers made of bias folds of silk in pink, 
rose and blue. The leaf is made of green 
picot-edged ribbon. The oval wreath, shown 
in Fig. 1, has for its foundation a piece of 
ribbon wire, the flowers are made of tiny 
bits of ribbon in blue, rose and pink. Narrow 
green ribbon is shirred between the flowers. 





Caring for the Defective 
Child 
Continued from page 66 


saw the injustice of the case, and she con- 
sented to place the child in an institution. 
‘‘Freddy’”’ is now learning that other children 
have rights which he must respect. 

The future of the defective must also be 
considered. Who will take the child when 
the mother wears herself out in caring for 
him? Will it be possible to put him in an 
institution at the age of twenty or thirty as 
easily as when a child? Is it true that chil- 
dren who are feeble-minded, or blind, or deaf 
and dumb are happier with their own kind 
than with normal beings? Will the defective 
grow up to be a menace morally to the other 
children in the home and to the community? 
All these and many more considerations must 
enter into the disposition of the defective 
child, and not merely sympathy and.love 
and tenderness toward the helpless. : 

Since no family circle can declare itself 
absolutely free from the danger that such a 
child may be born into the home, or that 


- illness may result in defect, it is the duty of 


good citizens to help make our public 
institutions for unfortunates the best that 
money and skill can provide. We who are 
strong and well owe to all defectives the 
chance to live sheltered, quiet lives and the 
highest possible development obtainable for 
them, with protection to the community at 
large from their presence. 
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Sun-Maid Raisin Nut Cake 
% cup butter; 1 cup brown sugar; 
Ycup molasses; 2 eggs; 1 cup sour 
milk; 234 cups flour; 2 teaspoons 
baking powder; i teaspoon soda; 
1% teaspoons cinnamon; ¥% tea- 
spoon cloves; 134 cups Sun-Maid 

aisins (cut in pieces), 4 cup 
walnuts 

Cream butter with brown sugar; add molas- 

ses, beaten eggs and milk. Mix and sift dry 

ingredients and combine with first mixture; 
then add raisins and walnut meats. Bake 
in moderate oven 
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Raisins and spice — 
and everything nice! 


Somewhat like the little girls in the 
children’s rime, that’s what this cake 
is made of. 

Walnuts, too, are in it—and the 
icing is maple. But, best of all, it’s 


generously filled and flavored with’ 


the delicate, fruity good- 
ness of Sun-Maid Raisins. 

Large, plump, juicy 
raisins—with all the full, 
rich flavor of the finest 
California table grapes. 


So easy, this way, to 
make foods tempting 
But not only in dainties 


and desserts may your 
family enjoy the healthful 





riety your family craves—simply by 
adding raisins. Good wheat bread, 
rice and bread puddings, oatmeal 
and other cereals—how much more 
tempting Sun-Maid Raisins make 
such foods! 


Send for free recipe 
book 


Use lots of raisins—not 
only for their goodness, but 
because they are rich in 
health and quick energy. 
You can do it inexpensive- 
ly, for raisins are cheap this 
year. 


The easiest and surest 
recipes for many tempting 


and nourishing goodness Jy the blue package, dishes, new and old, are 


of Sun-Maid Raisins. 


seeded Muscats. In given in the’ free book, 


To the familiar foods of fess Themen’ 5a “Recipes with Raisins.” 


every day you can give gpainableinSandio "illinthe coupon and send 


new goodness and the va- 


pound cartons 


for it today. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Seeded —Seedless — Clusters 


—————————————} 


3 a | Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association, 
Sun-Maid Raisins are grownsby ' Dept. B-405, Fresno, California. | 


16,000 growers with vineyards aver- Please send me e copy of your free book, | 


aging only 20 acres each. They are 
graded, packed and marketed through | 


@ Co-operative growers association— Name 


the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Asso- 
ciation of Fresno, California 


“Recipes with Raisins. 
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— the Alaska way 


OU must have Alaska’s new Recipe Book, 

“Good News for Ice’Cream Lovers.” It 

contains a special selection of new and 
old recipes for ice-creams, ices, sherbets, 
frozen fruits, punches and frozen pudding. 

It also tells you how easy it is to make any 
kind of cream you want in 4 to 5 minutes. 
This handy, valuable recipe book is sent 
free if you will return the coupon below. It 
is so easy to make any kind of cream with an 
Alaska Freezer. The Alaska book tells you 
what to make and how to make it. 


The Alaska Open Spoon 
Dasher makes 4 minute 
freezing possible 


Anp it is this exclusive Alaska feature that 
gives the cream a smoothness and delicacy 
superior to any other method. The Alaska 
high and narrow can also helps fast freezing. 
All the Alaska gears are covered; no chance to 
pinch the fingers. The Alaska ice-guard keeps 
the ice and salt from getting inside the can. 
No fuss; no muss. Be sure of these exclusive 
advantages by insisting 
on the Alaska Freezer. 

Your dealer has the 
Regular Alaska Freezer, 
and a number of differ- 
ent styles. (wood and 
metal tubs) and sizes (1 
to 20 qts.) of Freezers 
made by the Alaska 
Company (from $1.50 
up). If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write 
direct. 


ADASKA FREEZER CO. 
502 Lincom Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 


The quick and easy 


ALASKA 


FREEZER: 





i This is she coupon you are to mail for i 

| the new Alaska Book of Recipes: | 
“Good News for Ice Cream Lovers” | 

! ALasKA Freezer Co., 502 Lincoln Ave., 

! Winchendon, Mass. | 

! Please send your opecial collection of unusu- 


~ ice-cream and frozen dessert recipes, 
will also tell me how to freeze ice-cream | 
he oe and economically in 4 to 5 minutes. | 
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Suggestions for the 


Summer Seamstress 








RINTED materials are still worn, al- 

though we are told that they are losing 
favor, but much depends upon thé ma- 
terial. Foulard silks nevef go quite out of 
style. They lost popularity for a few years 
because of crépe de Chine and Georgette 
erépes, but women know that a good 
foulard silk is a paying investment, so 
foulards are in style again. If one can 
have but one silk dress, it is wiser to 
choose a material of one color, as that 
could be worn the year round, crépes in 
various weaves being first choice. If the 
purse permits, there is nothing pfettier 
than broc aded crépe, the figures appearing 
in a satin Weave oh a crépe bac kground. 
Canton, flat, spiral and China crépes are 
less expensive. Crépes printed in colors 
are very gay and rather trying in style for 
all but youthful figures, and the woman 
who gets few new clothes should avoid 
them. Cotton, cotton and silk, and otMer 
summer fabrics come in both gay and 
subdued coloring and large and small 
figures and, if chosen to suit one’s style, 
are a safe and satisfactory investment. 

The simple dress in coat style shown in 
4672, is made of blue ratine, but could be 
made of linen, chambray, poplin, flannel 
or serge. 

White voile, embroidered in green, was 
used for the summery dress pictured in 
No. 4410. The edges are bound with 
green organdy and green ribbon is used 
for the girdle. Figured and plain voile, 
and gingham with chambray are also sug- 
gested; or the pattern could be used for 
the tub silks now so popular. 

Misses and slender women will like dress 
No. 4748, here developed in plain voile, 
trimmed with bands of flowered voile. 
White voile,. woven in figures could be 
finished with hems of plain voile, attached 
to skirt and sleeves by machine hem- 
stitching. Finish the neck with the hem- 
stitching also. 

The useful housedress shown in No. 4722 
is made of percale, trimmed with bias fold 
tape. Gingham, chambray and seer- 
sucker are also suggested and the same 
materials could be used for the all-over 
apron shown in No. 4744. 

The shapely apron pictured in No. 4720 
is made of blue and white percale, the 
neck, armscye and pockets faced with 
lighter blue chambray, edged with dark 
blue rickrack braid. Unbleached muslin, 
with facings of plaid gingham or gingham 
with chambray facings would be durable 
and pretty combinations. 

Plaid ratine was used for the “Bobbie 
blouse” dress shown in No. 4713. Wool 
tweed or jersey cloth, linen, gingham or 
chambray, with white collar and cufis, 
would also be pretty. 

Flowered voile and black velvet ribbon 
are combined in the dainty dress shown in 
No. 4477. There is a sleeveless over- 
blouse worn over a one-piece dress, a 
style which would lend itself to a com- 
bination of materials, in either silk or 
cotton. 

Girls’ dress No. 4602 could be made 
entirely of one material, or of short lengths 
of contrasting materials. The skirt and 
front facings could be striped, checked or 
figured, the blouse, collar and _ sleeves 





“The Farm Journal Patterns - 


pattern service is maintained in the 
of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
1924 Spring and Summer Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
send stamps. 

Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 










could be plain. Or the dress could be 
made of wool crépe or serge, with wool 
embroidery on the collar, wristbands and 
girdle. 

The pretty little dress pictured in No. 
4736 is made of cotton crépe having a 
woven dot and has three tucks which can 
be ripped out as needed when the dress 
requires lengthening. Percale, chintz, 
dotted Swiss and voile could also be used. 

The play suit shown in No. 4707 should 
be made of romper cloth or other sturdy 
febsiie. The smock is in slip-on style. 
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4748. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sani 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

4410. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 84, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

4672. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

4722. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure, 

4477. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4744. Ladies’ Apron Dress. 8 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50 inches bust measure. 

4707. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

4736. Girls’ Play Suit. 8 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

pone Girls’ ry 4 sizes: os 10, ope 

4720. Ladies’ 4 sizes: ng werngy ium, 
38-40; laree. 42-44: extra large, 46-48 inches 


bust measure. 
4713. Pg Alco “Bobbie Blouse” Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
4 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 
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ho poate out of the ordinary can 
be tried out with success, if you are 
anxious to get the very top price for the 
roduce you have on the farm. Every one 
is familiar with the “stands” along. the 
country roads where you can buy fresh 
vegetables or fruit, eggs and poultry, but it 
is only recently that I came across two farm 
girls who are trying out something new. 

They explained that they overheard a 
man who was in the ice-cream business and 
who was about to sell out, tell the percentage 
of profit in every gallon of ice-cream which 
he sold. “Well it is the same thing with 
any made-up product,” he added, “you 
make up your eggs into salad dressing and 
put the finished product out for sale and 
see what your eggs will bring you.” 

“Tt gave us the idea for a wayside deli- 
catessen,”’ said the girls. 

“What time of day do the most people 
drive past here? What are the cooked 
commodities that people want mostly in the 
summer? What would our farm supply us 
with most continuously? What quantities 
should we prepare? These were some of 
the questions. 


Potato Chips, Crullers, Ete. 


“We found that the greatest number of 
people passed between the hours of four and 
eight in the late afternoon, so decided to 
keep open at that time. We advertised our 
location, which was a mile and a half from 
town and on a graveled road, and adver- 
tised a few made-up dishes such as salad 
dressing, apple pie, cakes, potato chips and 
crullers, as well as fresh tomatoes, etc. 

‘“‘We placed a question box at our gate- 
way ait people were asked to write their 
wants, and suggestions as to how we could 
fill them, and then place their requests in 
the box. 

“Our trade commenced. We were careful 
to study store prices on cooked foods, and 
kept in touch with market prices on garden 
stuff, butter and eggs. Je counted the 
time used in making cake, salad dressing, 
or apple pie, besides the actual cost of 
materials used. We also figured on our 
‘overhead’ of advertising, service in selling, 
and the price of cartons and containers used 
in putting our materials up for sale. 

“Figure out, if you can, how much you 
will receive from a bushel of potatoes if you 
sell them in the form of potato chips. Or 
count up the price of a peck of apples if 
sold in pie. Deduct, too, the time it would 
take in getting these to market and the 
waste you might have if you were just 
selling to a town store. 


Picnic Lunches 


“We began to develop new ideas as soon 
as our trade began. ‘Can’t you put up 
individual picnic lunches?’ asked a girl who 
often went with a crowd of young people 
to the grove a mile farther on. ‘Yes,’ we 
told her, ‘if the order is given the day 
before.’ Thus we built up a picnic trade. 
We also learned that pie sold in sections 
brings even more than a whole pie. But 
we kept our service hours strictly from four 
to eight, for we could not afford to take 
time from preparing our ‘dishes’ to wait on 
trade which came at any time. 

“Then our signs are effective. Our 
house is in the center of our front lawn and 
at the boundary lines of our farm we have 
signs reading: ‘Wayside Delicatessen 
Ahead.’ It gives the transients a chance to 
slow up and investigate at least. 

“You will not be long engaged in this work 
until you are able to determine what you 
will want to grow next year, what produces 
the best profit, what dishes sell best and what 
things you will have to avoid.” M.C. R. 
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New Oil Stove : 
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The Improved Blue Chimney New Perfection 
astonishes women with faster, more econom- 
ical and trouble-proof cook stove service at 2 . 
moderate price. 


See ectne 


Even women who for years have used the 
world-famous Blue Chimney New Perfection 
with utmost satisfaction are delighted with the 
improvements offered by this new 1924 model. 


Faster cooking than ever before, yet 17% less 
fuel used. That makes it the most economical 
oil stove in the world. | 


And it has the new conveniences a woman 
wants! Roomy cooking top—comfortable 
working height—extra shelf space~and other i 
devices for saving steps and effort. 


Altogether it gives you the greatest advantages 
obtainable at moderate price! ; 


At your dealers you will find styles and sizes 
ranging from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every 
requirement—each one the utmost in cooking 
Satisfaction at its price. 
NEW COOK BOOK=Send ten cents for the 
1924 New Perfection Cook Book -- forty-four 
pages of recipes, menus for all occasions and 
invaluable cookery suggestions. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs CoO. 
7757 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also makers of the well known PURITAN “Short Chimney” oil stove 







New Blue Chimney Burner 
‘Jaster-More Economical 


‘The remarkable increase in cooking heat 
and the greater fuel economy of this new 
ner, are due to its new double- wall, 
double-draft construction. 
The picture above shows how the EXTRA 
wolume of air drawn in through the small 
holes around the chimney, is converted into 
an ADDED ring of intense cooking heat. 
This quicker cooking cuts down_fuel con- 
ption. 


Your Dealer Will Demonstrate | 
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illustrated $55.05 
Without Cabinet 
and Oven + $35.00 
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Kites Gur Bows he? Making 


ERE is a lot of sport in flying kites. A 

year ago we had a page of kites, and since 
then many of our boys—yes, and girls— 
have been sending in designs of kites that 
they are using. Now is the time to get up a 


kite contest. It’s lots of fun. Try it. 


Cuban Kites 


Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 are from our friend, Manuel 
Pérez Silva, of Santiago, Cuba. Manuel says: 
“Our kites are generally hexagonal. (Fig. 1). 
We use two long sticks and a short one. The 





TAIL 


long sticks are twenty inches and the short 
one fifteen inches. The sticks are bound 
together at the center. String is run around 
the frame. A B must be equal to D E, and 
A F and B G equal to F D and G E. 

‘From A B and C run strings of equal length. 
The length is equal to distance from C to A. 
To these strings the cord is attached. 

“The tail is made of rags attached to a 
string run from D to E; this string is equal in 
lefigth to distance from DtoCtoE. The kite 
. -_ ered with tissue paper, Manila paper or 
clot 

‘*We have kite fights, and we attach safety- 
razor blades or chips of glass to the tail. 
By the right maneuvering, we cut the string 
of the kite with which we are fighting.” 
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By Charles P. Shoffner 


_ Fig. 2 shows the Star Kite, a favorite design 
in Cuba. 


Parachute Jumping Contest 


Fig. 3 is from our friend Don Graser, of Cali- 
fornia, and shows the parachute used in the 
Parachute Jumping Contest. Don writes: 

“A good lifting kite is necessary. I use a 
double box kite. Make the parachute from a 











and K T are light sticks instead of cords. 

The spine is made of good hickory, about 
one-half inch square and ten feet long. It 
is bent to make the kite tight. F A, CB, NL, 
R K, PO, GS, J M, and V T are light sticks. 
In putting on the paper, fasten to the cord on 
one side, then carry over the spine to the other 
side and fasten to the cord, the full length of 
kite. Then fasten paper to top cord and ex- 
tend as far down as the cross-piece.” 

Here are some hints on kite construction: I 
find spruce an excellent wood to use. It should 
be straight-grained and well seasoned. String 





SOME CUBAN KITES 


square piece of cloth by tying strings to the 
corners and bringing them together some dis- 
tance below. Then fasten a wire hook to the 
center of the parachute cloth, as shown in 
sketch. A doll or other object can be fastened 
to the lower end of the four strings. 

“The parachute hook is slipped over a knot 
in the string of the lifting kite, about ten feet 
from the kite. Start your kite by letting out 
a lot of string. When the kite is high, jerk the 
string until the hook slips off the knot. The 
winner is the one whose doll makes the longest 
and best jump.” 


Airplane Kite 


Andrew Mikolasky, of Texas, sends in the 

.design marked Fig. 4. Andrew writes: ‘This 
kite is easy to make. Use eight pieces 
of light, tough wood and glue or nail 
together. Then cover with some light 
material. We have fine success with this 
type of kite in Texas.” 





Airship Kite 


| Fig. 5 shows the Airship kite sent in by 

. Daniel N. Hoover, of Pennsylvania. 

© Daniel had great success with this kite 
and he says any boy can make one. 

| “p AO and GBS and JL M are 
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AIRPLANE TYPE KITE 


braced with cord so they will keep their 
shape. From H to U is a cord to draw 


Fig z Sgu)ere of cloth 
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should be a small hard twisted cotton cord as 
that does not stretch. When two sticks are to 
be fastened together, instead of nailing with a 
brad, they should be lashed. First wind di- 
agonally around both sticks in both directions, 
then wind between sticks around the other 
windings. Coat with glue or shellac. French 
tissue paper is durable and best for oe 
if paper is used. Chinese tissue paper is 
strongest of all tissues in one direction. Kite 
lines should be of three-ply cotton cord. 

Now, boys, let’s hear of the kind of kites 
you are making. One dollar will be paid for 
every letter showing plan, measurements, 
etc., that we can use. Address, Our Young 
Folks, in care of The Farm Journal, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—E————— 


Why the Pine Trees Moan 


NCE upon a time, a group of Indian chil- 

dren ran out of the wigwam to play. 
Some witches chased them, and the children 
turned into pine trees. Thereafter the In- 
dians always used the pine branches, for they 
were good mediéine. When an Indian died, a 
fire was lighted and pine boughs laid on the 
coals so that the smoke filled the wigwam. 
Boughs were hung all about the walls and over 
the door, so that witches could not come in 
and get the dead. That is why the pine trees 
sigh and moan on windy nights, for they are 








the cords tight from D to E. V K Indian children mourning for the dead. 
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Making a Piece of Rope 
Worth Ten Dollars 








OTHING is needed 

but a tree free from 
branches for about twelve 
feet from the ground and 
a strong piece of rope. 
Ask daddy or brother to 
make this for you, and 
you will have lots of fun 
when you take these 
ropes and run and fly 
around until the rope 
gets wound around the 
tree, then back again. Be 
very careful, though, to 
avoid roughness. Always 
look out for the little ones. 
You should feel that they 
are in your care. We 
have had lots of fun with 
this device at our home. 
Also have daddy or big 
brother make you a good, 
strong swing. When 
swinging hold tight and 
take no chances of fall- 
ing off. 








Something To Recite 











Hello! 


O, don’t you think it’s fine to know 

A lot of folks who say ‘‘Hello!”’ 

I don’t mean on the telephone— 

I mean the kind you've always known. 


How fine it is you can’t quite know 
Till you're where no one says,‘‘Hello!” 
And asks you all about your folks 

Or tries to swap a couple jokes. 


So when I walk the Heav’nly street, 

I hope the saints I chance to meet 

Won’t merely nod, but say ‘‘Hello!’ 

Just like my neighbors did below. 
Alice Crowell Hoffman. 








‘‘Johnny, don’t you want to take a 

walk with me, and learn all about the 

pretty leaves and flowers?” ‘‘All 

right, Miss, but that’s poison ivy you 
got there” 











The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
aren oer ead nies teen ok te 
and your 
enrolled ‘tad the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
49,725; 761 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed “in two colors, 
with gold seal attached, 0 
PLepcE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere. 
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If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say, 
Sousect Song ase “Use Colgate’s” 

“Be good to those teeth of yours, my boy, and 


they’ll be good to you. 


“Good health is a blessing — you'll find that out as 
you grow older — and good teeth are important to 


good health.” 
Colgate’s Talc—25c * . * 





Sound advice that, for every one to follow. 


Colgate’s Does Not Scratch Enamel 


It is a safe dentifrice to use because it contains no 
grit—it ‘‘washes” and polishes. Grit is dangerous,* 
ecause tooth enamel, once marred or worn down 
Colgate’s “Handy Grip” b I - ¢ 
Shaving Stick —35c can never be replaced. 
*The U. S. Public Health Service in its book 
“Good Teeth,” Keep Well Series No. 13, 
1921, warns against grit in dentifrices. 
The Colgate habit is a health and beauty habit, 
easy to form and safe for a lifetime. 











Large tube, 25c—at your favorite store. 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 











/ 
Cream — 35¢ COLGATE & CO. 
e Established 1806 : 
4% 
Farm Folks know su 4s M4. ne 
the Name “Colgate” nN aly ee ; 
on Toilet Articles RZ .) | 


corresponds to 
“Sterling” on Silver 
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You can earn big 


200% PROFIT Unlimited Service 


There is no limit to the times you may apply to 


= mane. ¢ out of. National Service for help as long as you or your 











money selling ons pee ‘. 3 Soke. family belong to Our Folks. 
Premier Knife Sells for 50c. - vite 18 poe 
and Scissors PREMIER MFG. CO. ead 
Saaiebenee pPREMIER MFG. CO. Men—Women, 18 up 








$1140 TO $3000 A YEAR. 
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in more than a million homes. 











‘Coleman 


Use ‘These Better Mantles 


Genuine High Power Coleman Mantlesgive the 300 candle-power brilliance 
that has made Coleman Quick-Lite ange and Lanterns favorites 
Best for ail gasoline lighting de- 
vices. Coleman Mantles are made of long-fibre Egyptian cotton, 
knit to the proper mesh. Full size, correctly shaped. Patented 
reinforced bottom where pressure is greatest. Nothi 
the quality of light they give, for long service and 
30,000 Dealers Sell Coleman Manties, Look for the name 
““Coleman’’ on the manties you buy. Buy — by the package, 
a dozen tothe box. If your dealer can’t supply yo ly you. <—<t direct. 
Price, 10c ea., $1.00 per doz., postpaid. 


THE COLEMAN —_ Ce. WICHITA, —— 
Philadelphia 


THE FARM JOURNAL 











z better for 
economy. 








FP. J.-77. 








Mantles 




















—give theelight that made the Quick-Lite famous 








Write today for free in- 
struction book and Record 
ae blank. Send 
model for 
opinion, CLARENCE A. A. O'BRIEN, Registered od Pat- 


, 87. Com’! Bank Bid; 
direct yn Be mma oS Focuty Sot Whee, Washington. i 














“I Would Not Part 
With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In likemanner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


ORGANIC 
WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops af erect, and Pele, 
figure 









> Brings restful relief _ 
comfort, energy and pep, en 
ability to do things, health Also 


and strength. Does away with 
the strain and pain of standing and walking; re- 
Le -tad and supports misplaced internal organs; 
wore, anlage’ po straightens and 
poms Be vey e back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops ana chest aoa te bust; relieves backache 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear, 
30 Days Trial at Our R 
Yisite today for + ilustrated ee free, Rhee all i in- 
ormation and measurement blank. | Address 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 









L= National Service answer your questions. It’s 
a privilege the Editors appreciate. 










A FAM LY ADE 


A small tube but a big drink! 
One tube makes a gallon. - 


Nothing like it for meal-time 
and in-between-time, for pic- 
nics, camping, parties and all 
socials. Choose one of the 7 
delicious flavors and send 


0 

Eamon cash, check or money order 
Grape today. 

Cherry y 

Lime One Tube 35¢ 
Raspberry Three Tubes $1 

Root Beer Tweloe Tubes $4 


Dept. 101, FRUIT VALLEY CORP., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Make Your Range 
a Gas Stove 


Nomore 
ens all we long =< 
W\. more coal eas allen Sunt 
to do a little ope or 
behine =n mare coal, or wood, ashes, soot or 
No more back breaking lifting, carrying 


Does Away With Dirty 
Coal and Wood 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner turns any range or 
stove into a realgasstove. Heat turns on and off 
just asn canes peniees ane Metnet~-teepe 


perature 
Fitsany Absolutelysafe. 
Lasts alif 200,000 in use. 
FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW 


Write at once for free book— 
“New Kind of Heat.” Special 
Low Price Introductory Offer. 
No obligation. 




















How I Won 


By Henry M. Van Haaften 











[The Fourteenth Annual Pella Junior 
Corn Show, of Pella, Iowa, of which 
John H. Ver Steeg is the active head, 
held its show on January 18. There 
were 198 entries and the first prize 
was won by Henry M. Van Haaften. 
Henry is a Wideawake in good stand- 
ing and he won the $4 gold piece 
offered by The Farm Journal. 

The Brotherhood Chieftain @@.] 


plowed from three to four inches deep. I 
isked it once and harrowed it twice. 
Then planted the corn about two inches 
deep. I harrowed it twice again to keep the 
ground from packing. When the corn was 
about two inches high, I cultivated it for the 
first time. I cultivated it again when it 
was about two feet high, and it was about 
three or four feet the third and fourth times 
it was cultivated. 
Then I let it stand till it was dry enough 
to husk and I put a little box at the side of 
my wagon and put every ear in the little box 


J piowed trom the ground well. Then I 
if 





Henry, the Wideawake winner 


that I thought was good for seed. I had 
about twenty-five bushels of seed-corn. 
When the time came for the Corn Show, I 
got some long boards and laid the best 
ears on the boards. I then took two kernels 
out of every ear and laid them on the board 
right in front of the ear. 

I threw out all the bad ears till I had thirty 
ears left. Then I packed the thirty ears in a 
box and brought them to town, when John 
H. Ver Steeg picked the best ten out of the 
thirty: Then the ears were brought to the 
high school and were judged. I won the 
sweepstakes. At Ames 'they won sixth prize. 





Something To Answer 


1. What makes pop-corn pop? 

2. About how many times its natural size 
does pop-corn become when it is popped? 

3. How much popped corn will a pint and 
a half of grains make? 

4. Does dent or flint corn yield more per 
acre? 

5. Which is easier for animals to eat, dent 
or flint corn? 

6. What proportions of different kinds of 
corn are grown in this country? 

[These nature study questions will be 
answered next month when a new set will be 
printed. It is not necessary to send us the 
answers, but you should write the answers and 
compare them with those we print.—Editer.] 


Answers to April Questions 


1. About one-third of a mile. 

2. Fifteen miles. 

3. One man states that he found ‘a corn- 
stalk with 1,452 feet of roots. 

4. Thirty feet. 


5. Twenty-two feet. 
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| Young Folks’ Sketch 


of our young folks. To join: Send a 
tch of the month’s special subject. 
Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 
us by May 22. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent 
prize, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 
Subject No. 17, for May, is ““A Flower.” 
Sketches must be drawn from the actual 
object. Use paper without lines. First 
make the outline, just as ¢arefully as you 
can. Use a hard pencil. -After outline is 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
See that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 
Take your time and do it right. 


Osten To train the eyes and hands 
ske 
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Prize winners of Subject No. 15 were: 
First, Earl Roots, Illinois. Second, Adol 
Morris, Ohio. Third,’ J. E. Cramer, Jr., 
Georgia. Fourth, Paul W. McElyea, Illinois: 

The following received honorable mention: 
June Levering, Virginia; Mary Hugick, New 
York; Uno Hiltunen, Michigan; Douglas 
Gartland, Wisconsin; Donald Shaw, Ohio; 
Kertie Henry, Missouri; Mary Marshall, 
Illinois; and Clarice E. Quillin, Virginia. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


May and the Birds 


May is one of the most interesting months 
for the bird student. From the first to the 
fifteenth, in many sections of the United 


States, more different species of birds are: 


seen than at any other time during the year. 

The majority of the birds that arrive in 
May are insectivorous. The warblers and 
vireos start in at once to feed on the insects 
that attack the unfolding leaves and blos- 
soms. Théir diminutive size and their great 
activity make the identification of these 
birds a difficult matter. Take your field or 
opera-glasses with you and study these 
active workers. : 

Now is the time to organize bird walks. 
Always take with you a note-book, camera, 
and of course, your field-glasses,. Provide 
nesting material and see that you have 
enough bird-houses erected so that all the 
new arrivals can be accommodated. 

Make notes on the arrival of the birds, 
their courtship, nest building and nesting. 
Watch the cat and see that the nesting birds 
are not disturhed. f 

Is your farm a bird sanctuary? Make it 
one, as it is our desire to have every farm in 
the United States a place where the birds 
ean nest and live in safety. If you had a 
celebration on Bird Day, send us a full 
account of it. 










An ocean 
of milk and cream 
is poured daily 
over the golden, 
crispy corn flakes 
made the wonder- 
ful Kellogg way. 


The 2,000,000 quarts 
used every day on 
Kellogg cereals mean 
greater prosperity for 
the farmer. 
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CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
ing as before—exclusive loge lestare. 













































| Iceless Refrigerator 


food fresh and sweet without ice. 
— lasts a life- 





Army Khaki Pants 
a 


FITTED DERS OR Bi > 
CUFFS FLAPS 


ARD WEAR. ALL SIZES, 
per pair. 


$1.55, Two Pair for $3.00 
Parcel Post je 


5 WITH 
WASHABLE AND RIP PROOF. BUILT 
TO Lie yd 
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Wauen you brighten the eyes of 
your house this Spring with new 
shades, buy the best—it pays. All 
you need know is the name: 








: esse 


Established 1860 
ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 


Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 Sth Ave., New York 
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“Up with the rest of you!” commanded 
Whittaker—and the men needed no urging. 

Gray climbed like a cat. Within a yard of 
him, an ash-ejector poured forth its rushing 
torrent of steaming ashes. Overhead sounded 
the shouts of the combatants on deck. 
From somewhere within the ship, a woman 
screamed—the monotonous, unresonant 
screams of hysteria. 

“There’s an opening in the ship’s side— 
we unbolted it—one of those doors for un- 
loading cargo.—There, to your right!”’ 

It was the voice of Frances. She was 
leaning over the rail, and she spoke as calmly 
as if she were instructing Gray in a new 
dance-step. This girl whom he had known 
only as a girl accustomed to the easy, con- 
ventional things of life: Jimmie, looking up 
at her serene face, gasped admiration. 

“Can you reach it?’’ she pursued. “If 
you can, you’re to come by that way and 
attack these sailors from behind. The 
stokers say we can hold our own till then.” 

Her face disappeared. 

Jimmie saw the indicated opening. He 
passed the word downward. Then he first, 
and the others after, slid into the ship by 
the entrance that Frances had pointed out. 

Inside complete darkness reigned. They 
were aboard the Enchantress, yet they must 
find the way to the deck. 

“Anybody got a flash-light?’’ Whittaker 
demanded. Nobody had. 

“Then matches—matches!”’ 

Burroughs struck a match. Its faint light 
partially illuminated one section of a wide 
and empty compartment. There was a door 
at the farther end. They made toward it. 

A pounding of feet. The door opened. A 
group of sailorsrushedin. The door slammed. 


RANCES’ directions must have been 

overheard, and so the clash came down 
t ere—and came in the dark. Out of noth- 
ingness, there was a charge. There was 4 
shot. There was the terrific impact of run- 
ning men upon men who advanced against 
them. 

They fought wildly. Hand-to-hand they 
fought and, of necessity, mostly with bare 
fists or clutching fingers. The Sea Gull’s 
men kept together as best they could, but 
all were like moles who battle under the 
earth. Any one might be throttling his 
friend. Unexpected blows descended from 
unthought-of quarters; blows calculatingly 
delivered spent themselves in the empty air. 
Jimmie got a knock on the back of his head 
and, wheeling, hit only the compartment wall. 
The sole light was the occasional flash of a 
futile pistol directed by guesswork; the only 
sounds were those of shots of fists that 
found a destination. 

“Here we are!”’ 

A blessed blaze cleft the darkness. Bur- 
roughs had circled the skirmish and opened 
the door. 

That voiceefrom the rear sufficiently 
alarmed the Enchantress contingent. They 
fell back, but they fell back fighting. There 
was visible only a tangled mass of men. 

“Come on! Come on!” cried Burroughs. 

And the men of the Sea Gull fought their 
way out. They beat, step by step, their 
passage to the stairs. They heaved their 
opponents up the steep gangway, and there 
the creatures of Alvaro retreated along the 
open deck. With the fresh air in his nostrils 
and nearly all of his party at his back, Jim- 
mie’s quick eyes surveyed a battlefield on 
which the battle was ended. 

The stokers had done more than hold 
their own: they had forced as many of the 
sailors as were left to oppose them straight 
toward this hatch, up which they knew that 
the boat crew’s particular enemies must, if 
unsuccessful, be forced. The cropped sailor 
headed Frances’ defenders, but the girl 
herself was not far behind them. Most of 
the Enchantress’ sailors stood now between 
two fires, their arms upraised in surrender. 


HE gorilla-like Drayton appeared from 
another gangway, closed its door behind 
him and leaned there. The right shoulder 
of his coat was wet, but he spoke to Jimmie 
in a loud guttural: 
“I’m unarmed.” He, too, raised empty 
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hands. ‘Drop your gun, Gray, and come 
here and see if we can’t patch things up.”’ 

Jimmie, not much the worse for his recent 
experience, turned to Burroughs, who hopped 
about upon a sprained ankle: 

“Get Frances. I’ve got to talk to this 
blackguard; he’s guarding the door that 
leads to the other women’s quarters.”’ 

“T’ll go to them myself!’ Van Zandt said. 

‘‘No, you won’t. You're almost all in,’ 
said Jimmie. He was obeyed, and then he 
advanced to Drayton: “There goes my 
gun.”” He threw it far behind him. “Now 
what do you want?” 

The pemennew scowled. ‘I want to make 
terms.’ 

**You don’ t talk like a whipped man.’ 

“T’m not a whipped man. If our me 
hadn’t mutinied and Miss Douglas hadn’t 
bribed a sailor, I’d not even be making 
terms, but, even as it is’’—he smiled poe are 

“T can stand out for a minute between you 
and Mrs. Douglas and Miss Marian—and 
Alvaro’s below. Now I want a little promise 
of immunity.” 

He had overshot his mark, his intplied 
threat was too flagrant. 

“You're only trying to gain time!” cried 
Jimmie, and seize od him by the throat. 

A knife flashed in Drayton’s right hand. 
Gray flung the knife and its already wounded 
bearer into a scupper. 

“Lock him up!” cried Jimmie, over his 
shoulder, to Whittaker. “I'll be back in a 
minute!” 

He dragged open the door and jumped _ to 
the gangway head. A sailor was seated there. 
Gray literally fell upon him and rolled with 
him down the stairs. One turn more, and 
Jimmie was uppermost. 

“Where's Alvaro’s cabin?” One free hand 
shook the fellow until his teeth clattered. 

Whether the man was really there as a 
guard or not, Gray never knew. The 
wretch sputtered ‘Th-th-third c-c-cabin 
be-below, starboard side!”—and was flung 
away much as Drayton had been. Jimmie 
dashed to Alvaro’s stateroom. 

Would he be in time? Cheated, like the 
rest of them, of Montero’s treasure, and pre- 
vented now in any hope of marryin U aay 
heiress to Tom Marion’s gold-mine 
the Viejo colonel—Gray had edie 
guessed—would be rescuing from some 
strong-box of his own the mine-owner’s will 
that he had secured when Jimmie was robbed 
in New York: he would be rescuin it in 
order to destroy it, and then, with in- 
fluence on the corrupt: courts of his puny 
country, he would be in a position to bribe 
possession for himself. 

The door was ajar. Before it hung a crim- 
son curtain, suspended from a brass rod. 
With one pull, Jimmie snapped the curtain 
from its support. 


E was looking into an ordinary cabin. 

There was a bunk running along the o 
posite side and a washstand at one end. At 
the other end was a small writing-table, and 
at the table, with a lighted candle and an 
open dispatch-box before him, sat—his back 
turned—Senor Miguel Alvaro. 

“Drop that!’’ cried Gray. 

The Viejonese sprang to his feet and faced 
this intruder. His features were livid. In 
his trembling hands he held a folded piece of 
paper that he had just been tearing across 
the middle. 

As a football paves makes a flying tackle, 
so Jimmie flung self forward. He gripped 
and hugged the lean figure of his adversary 
tight to his own. He heard a revolver rattle 
from the table to the floor; it hurtled under 
the bunk, far beyond either’s reach, and 
after it, for half that distance, fluttered the 
half-torn will of Tom Marion. Gray felt 
Alvaro stiffen in his clasp and then 
Latin threw his whole weight forward. His 
arms were fast, but his body was supple. He 
sent his captor and himself smashing against 
the partition. 


Jimmie wrenched free one hand and de 


livered a jab to the point of his enemy’s 

chin. As the Latin reeled across the room, 

Gray secured the will. The key was on the 

inside of the open door: Jimmie sec it, 
Continued on page 80 
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doubtful whether it would accomplish the 
purpose intended, even temporarily. The 
amount of “scrip’’ which each seller must 
accept is determined by an estimate of the 
loss and expense which the commission will 
incur. Of course all producers of any one 
crop for a certain crop year must be treated 
alike. Therefore, the estimate of loss must 
be made before the crop is gathered. How 
much loss there will be depends upon the 
price in the world market, as compared with 
the ratio-fixed price here. 


Forecasting the Prices 


What human wisdom can foresee six months 
in advance what the price of wheat will be 
abroad, or should be here at home? Itin- 
volves the crops of all countries, some not 
even yet planted, the industrial and financial 
condition of consuming peoples, and other 
factors that simply are not to be measured 
in advance. Again, if a mistake is made and 
a new estimate is necessary during the course 
of the crop season, how will the wrong which 
has been done either to early or late sellers 
be rectified? 


Favoritism and Injustice 


The bill provides that one-twelfth of the 
supposed surplus shall be purchased each 
month. But producers do not sell with such 
regularity, nor do foreign countries buy of us 
that way. Who shall determine which 
farmer shall sell his wheat in August, and 
which shall be required to wait until the 
following March to dispose of his? 

Prices of commodities fluctuate, and in the 
course of the year may cover a wide range. 
The ratio price of wheat, in dollars and 
cents, may therefore materially change 
between harvest time and the next spring. 
The wheat-grower has other uses for the 
money he gets for his wheat besides spending 
it at once for general commodities. He has a 
mortgage to pay off, and if the ratio price is 
$1.50 in October and $1.20 in March, which 
price will he get with which to pay off his 
fixed indebtedness? 

The bill is full of just such absurdities and 
contradictions, and in my judgment it not 
only will not work, but it will throw a 
monkey-wrench into the whole machinery of 
industry, finance and distribution, and in 
such a collapse the farmer will suffer equally 
with everybody else. 


—_e—_—_ 


When replanting corn, instead of using a hoe 
I use a sharpened broom stick with a pipe of 
some kind attached. I jab the broom stick 
into the soil, drop a grain of corn into the 
pipe, scratch a little soil into the hole and 
the job is done. S. 
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The Start of a Perfect Day 


Something dainty—something different 
_ -=to give new charm to breakfast 


Crispy, Fg tasty morsels, which melt in your mouth 
with a nut-like flavor—no appetite can resist them. 


Quaker Puffed Rice—so fairy-like a food that you’d never 
dream it’s so nutritious. But the whole grain is there, rich 
in essential food elements and minerals. And each grain 
steam-exploded to eight times its normal size, to make di- 
gestion easy. 


Serve with sugar and cream, in bowls of half-and-half, and 
with fresh or preserved fruit. Delicious with melted butter 
as a between-meal tid-bit for the children. 


Include a package with your grocery order today. 


WHOLE WHEAT —in most attractive form 
Quaker Puffed Wheat, steam-exploded, like Puffed Rice, to 


eight times its normal size, is the ideal form of whole wheat. 
Children revel in it. A sleep-inviting bed-time dish which 
puts no tax on the digestion. 






PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S INVENTION 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed_Rice are 


the famed inventions of Professor Anderson— 
foods shot from guns, the most thoroughly 
cooked grain foods known. 












Puffed Wheat 





_Puffed Rice 
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SEE THIS LADY! 








She lives in the country but 
she puts one over on city 
lady when it comes to ironing 
HOW ? 


SHE USES A ROYAL 


And you can do the same at 
low cost. Ask your Hardware 
Merchant’or write us today. 


THE ROYAL SELF-HEATING IRON CO. 
Box A. Big Prairie, Ohio 














GUPPOSE some one threatens to sue; encroaches on 
your land; you think your water rights have 
been violated, or you are not sure of an agreement 
or contract. Write The Farm Journal National 
Service ment. 





PEP -STEP HALF SOLES 


For Boots and Shoes. Waterproof. Out- 
wear leather two to one. Made of 
fibrous materials which make them warm 
in winter, but do not heat the feet in 
summer. No metal in them. When order- 
ing, state sizes of shoes they are to be 
used on. Mailed, prepéid, to any address 
for 60 cents per pair. Stamps accepted. 
ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 



















[Don’t Spoil Your Child’s 
Hair By Washing It 


When you wash children’s hair be 
careful what you use. Many soaps and 
prepared shampoos contain too much free 
alkali, which is very injurious, as it dries 
the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 


The best thing to 
use is Mulsified 
coanut oil shampoo, 
for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless. 
It is inexpensive and 
beats anything: else 
all to pieces. 








Two or three tea- 

spoonfuls is all that 
is nasil: Sangly moisten the hair with 
water, and rub it in. It makes an abundance 
of omy creamy lather, which cleanses thor- 
oughly, and rinses out easily. The hair dries 
p> and evenly, and is soft, fresh looking, 
bright, fluffy, wavy'and easy to manage. Be- 
sides, it ns and takes out every particle 
of dust, dirt and dandruff. You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any drug 
store, and a few ounces will last everyone 
in ‘the family for months. 


The R. L. Watkins Company 


, 
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All in the Month of May 


By Elsie Duncan Yale 
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RST comes May-day, calling for a 

May-pole celebration, flower drills and 

songs, or possibly a cantata; Mother's 
Day, when we honor the best and dearest 
mother in the world; Children’s Day often 
celebrated in May; then the day of mem- 
ories, with its flags and flowers, when we 
honor those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice for their country. 

If you live in a part of the country where 
the weather can be trusted to be mild and 
pleasant, have a‘ May-pole celebration. 
There are several pretty May-day cantatas 
which can be rendered outdoors, while an 
inexpensive leaflet gives full and clear 
directions for the old-time May-pole dance. 
But if there is any chance of a shivering 
May Queen and chilly attendants, by all 
means have the entertainment indoors. 
Musical entertainments for this occasion 
range from very easy operettas for the little 
folks, to musical plays for high school pupils. 
Costumes are easily contrived from , crépe 
paper, and as a rule, all the scenery needed 
is plenty of green boughs and some flowers. 


In Honor of Mother 


There are numerous beautiful solos, for 
Mother’s Day. The Sunday-school will be 
eager to take part, and leaflets comprising 
songs and program numbers will be help- 
ful, or try a pageant in which the famous 
mothers of history are featured. 

During the week preceding or following 
Mother’s Day it is a delightful plan for 
the girls to give a sociable or supper, each 
girl inviting her mother as her honored 
guest. And as to those dear daughters for 
whom mother waits in another world—just 
ask some special woman friend to represent 
“mother” on that occasion, and she'll be 
proud to do so! Have refreshments, cakes 
that you've baked yourselves (you wouldn’t 
ask mother to bake cake for her own party, 
would you?) and plan a program. There 
can be songs, and recitations, or put on a 


little play. There are a few which can be 
given with three or four rehearsals. 

It’s one of the lovliest sights in the world, 
the zoomful of children all eager and happy, 
the flowers in all their spring gaiety, the 
fathers and mothers, a most enthusiastic au- 
dience—and there you have Children’s Day. 

Music? Of course; bright cheery songs 
that can be learned with just a bit of prac- 
tise, and dialogues, drills and costume recita- 
tions, will make up a delightful program. 
There are several pageants which present in 
simple and reverent form Bible narratives, 
and Christian truths. 


And the Flag Goes By! 


Young and old must take part in the ob- 
servance of Memorial Day. A graceful 
flag drill should be included in the program, 
and, among the songs, you ‘ll be glad to find 
several “Red Cross” musical features, to be 
given in costume. Be sure to include, too, 
some of the literature and music which came 
to us through the recent war. 

There are several good plays based on 
incidents of the war, and these will be of 
interest to the boys and girls of high-schoo! - 
age. Teachers who are planning schoo. 
room celebrations for young children, wil. 
be pleased with a set of Memorial Day 
recitation cards. They comprise many 
recitations, each printed on a separate card, 
and each suitable for Memorial Day. Just 
hand them out to those who are to take 
part, and copying from books is unnecessary 
The week preceding Memorial Day is a good 
time to introduce patriotic programs in the 
classes, that the children may be inspired 
with a greater love for the land for which so 
many have laid down their lives. 

[Editor’s Note: A list of miscellaneous 
material for May programs will be sent to 
any address on receipt of stamped and ad- 
dressed ‘envelope. Address the Entertain 
ment Editor, The Farm Journal, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
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transferred it to the outside, passed into the 
hall and, banging shut the door, locked it 
just in time to avoid a bullet that Alvaro, 
his revolver now recovered, sent smashing 
through a panel. 

Gray ran on deck. A second boatload from 
the Sea Gull had boarded the Enchantress, 
and Captain Bayne had gone so far as to 
desert his yacht to head this second party. 
There was no question now for further 
struggles to decide: the Sea Gull had gained 
the victory, and Burroughs had already put 
the problems of the victory in Captain 
Bayne’s hands for solution. 

Burroughs, limping forward, wrung Jim- 
mie’s hand, but, before a word could pass 
between them, Marian ran up to them and 


‘ shamelessly sought shelter in Van Zandt’s 


ready arms. 

“Mother won’t notice!” she laughingly 
explained, “for she’s just getting over the 
most awful attack of hysterics—and anyhow, 
O Van, you haven’t exactly asked me, but 
I’m so proud of you that I’m going to accept 
you anyhow!” 


T was she who sent Gray to Frances, and 

it was through Marian’s good-natured in- 
structions that he found the girl he loved in 
the farthest corner of the salon. There, 
within five minutes, he was on his knees, 
spreading on the carpet and piecing together 
Tom Marion's will. Frances bent over him, 
one hand moving through his curly hair. 

“So,” he went on, ‘‘you see all my villainy. 
My name is Gray, and I wasn’t quite so 
black as Alvaro painted me. But that was 
only because of you. I’d been bad enough 
in intention. Partly to get money for my 
sister, but partly to get some for myself, I 
did plan to marry Marian, because she was 
your uncle’s namesake and heir.” 

He reached up for Frances’ free hand and 
drew it to his lips. 

“T meant,” he confessed—‘‘oh, I meant 


to be a deep-dyed villain, darling—but I 
was too weak for the part; I just couldn’t go 
through with it. I meant to steal Marian’s 
inheritance—but I fell in love with you!”’ 

He looked up to find her laughing; she was 
shaking with laughter. 

“Oh, I'll make good!’’ he declared, won- 
dering if she still disbelieved him. 

“It isn’t that, Jimmie,” she said, and her 
laughter rang clear and free. “I believe 
you! Don’t—don’t think I could doubt you 
now. Only, you see, Marian wasn’t born 
when Uncle Tom first went away: he hardly 
ever came back; he’s not much more than a 
tradition with her, and she—I don’t suppose 
he remembered her existence. So, you see, 
Marian doesn’t inherit this legacy, and I’m 
laughing because everybody tried to marry 
dear little Marian!” 

When she could steady her voice, she 
continued: 

“You ought to remember a note I sent you: 
I think there was only the one. Anyhow, I 
must have signed it ‘Frances M. Douglas,’ 
because I never sign myself any other way. 

“Little Marian,’’ she concluded, “‘is called 
after her godmother, Aunt Marian Jayne, a 
rich old lady, who made a frightfu! fuss when 
mother wanted a different name; Aunt 
Marian threatened ‘to cut sister ou® of her 
will if the baby wasn’t called Marian—and 
then did it anyhow. But it was Uncle Tom 
Marion that was around when J was born. 
I’m a compromise namesake of him and his 
Revolutionary ancestor: my name is Frances 
Marion. They always called me Marion 
until my sister had to take her godmother’ s 
name—but I’m spelled with an ‘o’ like oy 
uncle; and she’s spelled with a feminine ‘a 

Jimmie Gray blinked. ‘“Then,” said ae 
‘it’s you—you mean that you’re the heiress 
to the mine?”’ 

“Of course I am,” laughed Frances. ‘Do 
you consider it such a calamity?’ 


[THE END] 
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The Awkward Pose, Foot Trouble 


By the Beauty Editor 
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OTHING detracts so much from one’s 

personal appearance as an awkward 

or ungainly pose. It is curious, too, 
that so many girls affect such attitudes de- 
liberately, under the general idea that they 
are stylish. 

Sagging isn’t pretty. There’s a vast 
difference in fooks between ease and sloppi- 
ness, relaxation and slouchiness. To be sure, 
the woman who sits bolt upright and along 
toward the edge of her chair, is an uneasy 
sort of person to be with; she rests neither 
herself .nor you. But there is a happy 
medium between these two poses—suffi- 
ciently relaxed to be graceful, to look com- 
fortable. (The one who sits on her backbone 
doesn’t look comfortable either, so perhaps 
comfort is the key to the whole situation.) 

To those who wish to know how to obtain 
graceful lines and pretty poses, I would not 
give the threadbare advice, ‘‘Forget your- 
self; be natural,’’ because naturalness, in too 
many cases, is only awkwardness. They have 
grown away from natural grace, though they 
had it when they were children. Clumsiness 
became second nature as they grew up—do 
you know why? Because they lost the 
perfect control of their muscles, the thing 
physiologists call ‘‘perfect co-ordination.” 
They have to acquire it all over again and of 
course it must be artificial for a time. Then 
gradually. gracefulness will become second 
nature—and that’s all there is to it. 


Control the Muscles 


But of course, it’s not so simple as it sounds. 
The first thing to do is to watch yourself for 
awkward positions—ways of sitting humped 
up, or of standing hunched in bending over 
your work, or “sagging,” to use a more 
descriptive word. Then you can correct 
yourself gradually, straightening into a 
prettier position as you remember about it, 
even learning to pose while standing or 
sitting before a mirror. 

To keep the body muscles in good condi- 
tion, stand at the foot of a bed, piace the 
hands lightly on the foot-board or rail and 


bend until sitting on the heels. Rise and 
repeat. At-first the help of the rail will be 
necessary, but as the muscles grow more 
elastic it can be dispensed with and the 
exercise practised in the middle of the room. 
Begin by riging and bending for five minutes, 
and gradually increase the time to ten or 
fifteen minutes daily. 

A woman is as old (in appearance) as her 
muscles allow her to be. Exercise alone will 
succeed in keeping the muscles in perfect 
condition, and it is invariablyj the woman 
who is inclined to take things too easily who 
allows herself to grow old in this way. 


Uncomfortable Feet 


A foot specialist recently remarked that 
“No woman is beautiful who has uncom- 
fortable feet.’’ I would say that ‘‘No 
woman or girl can be either graceful or 
beautiful if her feet are uncomfortable.” 

If your feet trouble you, consider the 
style of shoes you are wearing, for shoes are 
usually responsible for corns, bunions, and 
such disfigurements. You may not like the 
round toe, low-heel shoes, but you must 
wear them, for a time at least. After awhile, 
they'll come in style again and then you'll 
wonder how you ever thought the pointed 
toes good looking. Select shoes that allow 
the large toe to lie straight—as it lies when a 
child is barefoot. When the feet are crowded 
into shoes having excessively high heels, 
short vamps and the blunt, French, round 
toes, they look shorter, but they also look 
broader, deformed, in fact. Such shoes are 
responsible for a teetering sort of gait re- 
sembling that of the unfortunate foot-bound 
women of China, to say nothing of more 
serious complications. 





Letters ones questions concerning beauty and the 
care of the body can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and BeautyEditor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square,Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, with pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and -addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Beware the Natural Born Mechanic 
By L. H. Cobb 


HEN John Brown, of Kansas, sent 

his son off to the agricultural college, 
he had to have some one to run his big 
tractor. He patted himself on the back 
and counted himself extremely lucky when 
he found that for $10 a month above regu- 
lar wages, he could hire a natural born 
mechanic who knew all about tractors. 
Sad delusion! John Brown, of Kansas, was 
in for some troublesome times. 

John thought his tractor was in good 
running condition when his son put it in the 
shed after*plowing for wheat the fall before. 
The natural born mechanic jumped on it, 
gave some levers a push or a pull, turned 
some doodads, and hinted that the boss 
might give the crank a turn. John obligingly 
did so. He turned some more, and. kept on 
turning until purple in the face, then the 
natural born mechanic got down with a 
knowing smile, gave the crank a yank and 
off it st ? 

N. B. M. listened a moment and shook 
his head, but he ‘started for the field, re- 
marking that she wasn’t tuned up very well 
but he guessed she would do. He didn’t 
plow any that afternoon, for he hadn’t 
reached the field before he discovered that 
some part would have to be taken out and 
adjusted. He went at it with joy. 

John went down to see it start when 
N. B. M. got it fixed. It had been running 
pretty smoothly when his son plowed he 
thought, but it was now pounding like a 
steam riveter in a boiler shop. e tune 
seemed to suit the natural born mechanic, 
for he started off merrily. 

Seven furrows were plowed the second 
day and the remainder of the time was spent 
in fixing the tractor. When John watched 
it start this time it was wheezing with 








asthma, but it was plowing, and the natural 
born mechanic said, ‘‘She is going fine.’’ 

Some more fixing was needed next morn- 
ing, and when John Brown went down to 
see the start he found its pulse wasn’t beat- 
ing quite so hard, and its asthma had sub- 
sided slightly, but it had a regular case of 
swamp malaria, and he looked every minute 
for it to shake itself to pieces. Along to- 
wards evening N. B. M. came in with his 
arms full of the pieces. It had blown the 
top off the crank-case and some other little 
things. It would have to have some repairs, 
but he could fix it all right. 


John Blamed the Dealer 


Well, time passed and John’s hair began 
to streak with gray. He thought he had a 
tractor, but ‘it appeared he only had a junk 
pile. He jumped on the dealer who sold it 
to him; and the dealer jumped on the whole- 
saler, and they sent an expert mechanic to 
see what could be done. The expert looked 
at the machine, then at N. B. M. and waited 
for N. B. M. to speak his little piece, after 
which he went all over the machine care- 
fully, made some sarcastic remarks about 
running across “‘those birds’’ wherever he 
went, and wrote a long list of parts he wanted 
from the factory. 

Taking the dealer aside the expert un- 
loaded some expressive language that de- 
manded vent, and promised to fix the ma- 
chine as good as ever for $100, although it 
would take five hundred pounds of new 
parts to do it. 

John was no fool and he began to see the 
light. When the tractor was again running 
smoothly he put it in the shed, and there it 
is to remain until he gets just a common 
hired man to run it. 


' Write Often, 1774 dave anything that 





















cA bump-a bruise- 
- then’ quick relief | 


With Absorbine, Jr. a mother is 
wisely prepared for emergencies. 


- To cleanse tender skin so that in- 
fection may never have a chance—to 
quickly soothe pain that tears may as 
quickly disappear —to help nature 
heal so that no blemish may be left— 
that’s why Absorbine, Jr. occupies a 
never-empty place in so many thou- 
sands of medicine cabinets. 

A few drops of this clean, safe, and reliable 


antiseptic liniment, with its agreeable odor, 
suffices in most instances. 


At all druggists’, $1.25 id. 
Liberal trial foinke t0cs postpaid 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
293 L man St. 








LY 
HAIR, 


will restore your hair to 
its original dark color 


‘6 99 ) ' v 
“Acar aa con 


is not a dye but a beneficial prep- 
aration used by men and women QP se 
for over 30 years. Never fails. 


Guaranteed. Used in privacy of 1% Ag 

your home; change is gradual “Bek 

and natural. Your friends need 

not know. ae Po 
Miniature bottles of Q-Ban Tonic iquid mpoo 
mailed free. Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 


Clear skin! 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 


the face or body, Barbers Itch, a, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


Mr euean! one Bxpe ” telling how i 
OER KS cred mysclt ater bug afcted 8 Zeare 
E.S. GIVENS, 225 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Clear Your Skin ZG 

With = ~g@= 
Cuticura 7 
Soap to Cleanse 


Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 





























The Farm Journal : National 
ment, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., often— 
write today. 


Skin Cream Norrishes. heals, hoops skin clean, smooth 
REBEC, 472 W. 43rd Street, New York City 
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to the general reader. 





Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest 
Others are answered in personal 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


What Do You Want To Know’? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps 
of research investigators and practical workers and advisers, 
are at the command of each and every one of Our Folks. 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on 


National Service 





questions referring to any branch or phase of farm work, 
j farm activities or general farm condi- 
tions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


farm life, farm home, 


letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a two-cent 
stamp and your address label from The Farm Journal. 
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Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Income Taz on Gravel Sale ° 


F a farmer receives pay for several 

thousand loads of gravel sold from 

his farm, is that considered “‘income,”’ 
and must he return it for taxation? Thank 
you. J. Clyde Hilliard. 


The amount received from gravel sold 
should be considered income on the income 
tax return. However, the decrease in the 
value of the land resulting from taking this 
gravel may be deducted as “depletion’’; 
that is, if the land originally cost $100 an 
acre and after taking the gravel is worth 
only $25 an acre, $75 per acre may be de- 
ducted as the cost of the gravel. 


Five Sundays in February 


‘The year 1920 was a leap year, and Feb- 
ruary had five Sundays. When will this 
occur again? R. P. Rice. 


The next leap year during which February 
will have five Sundays is 1948. 


Rose Comb Barred Rocks 


What is the history, and what are the 
merits of Rose Comb Barred Rocks? A.R. 


S. B. Wenger, South English, Iowa, 
claims to be the originator of this variety. 
In 1886 he noticed in his flock of Barred 
Rocks a bird with a rose comb, and decided 
to produce a strain of Barred Rocks with 
rose combs. In 1911 he showed a few birds 
at the Iowa State Poultry Show, and began 
to work to make it a standard breed. The 
American Rose Comb Barred Plymouth 
Rock Club was formed in 1914, and applica- 
tion was made to have the variety admitted 
to the Standard of Perfection. A committee 
appointed by the American Poultry Associa- 
tion to inspect the variety recommended ad- 
mission to the Standard, but the Standard 
Revision committee refused admission in 
1922, on the grounds that the rose comb is 
not a characteristic of the Plymouth Rock. 
The Rose Comb Barred Plymouth Rock 
Club has prepared a standard for the variety, 
= it will be mailed free if you will address 

S. Hoke, Secretary, Rosiclare, Ill. The 
pe claimed for this variety is that 
the combs will not freeze in sections having 
cold winters. “A cold-climate breed’’ the 
boosters claim for it. 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 


What To Look for 


I wish you would tell me what is the best 
radio set; I asked one of the radio maga- 
zines, but all they did was tell me the 
_ advan and disadvantages of different 
“sets, so I was no better off than before. 





The radio magazine was exactly right, 
there is no such thing as a “best 
My own opinion is that « the -finest 
Sova secured’with = Fy or yo) agora 
su terodyne set, but is only my 
oma idea. Plenty of radio fans wouldn't 
‘have a su e on the place on 
an, vl fe chee things to look f radi 
are the ook for in any oO 

set: (1) age Ye volume; (3) selectivity ; 
ease of tuning, or sim- 


Bckals (6) tow vy ee cost; (7) low running 


set.” 


cost. If you can find a set with all of these 
qualities, it will be worth a million dollars. 
If you can’t get all of them. look for and get 
the ones you want most. 


Two-Coupler Set 


Here is a radio set I made out of two 
vario-couplers, which I would be glad for 
you to pass on. The set is very selective, 
and gives good volume. Rc 3 

I am glad to print C: G.’s diagram, which 
is interesting because it shows how a very 
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good three-circuit set can be put together 
without special coils of any kind. Note 
that the secondary of the first coupler and 
the primary of the second coupler together 
make a tuned secondary inductance, and the 
secondary of the second coupler acts as the 
tickler coil. The variable condenser is a 
23-plate .0005 mfd. 


Best Set for Alaska 


We live in Alaska, about 2,200 miles north 
of Seattle. Alaska ought to be ideal for 
reception during the long nights; the 
ground is covered with a blanket of deep 
snows, and there is only occasionally 
static. We have no broadcasting nearer 
than Seattle as far as we know. Please 
advise us as to the kind of set you think is 


best. 
Alaska. D. E. Stubbs. 


I am inclined to think that you could get a 
good many of the big stations with a five- 
tube neutrodyne set. If you had any experi- 
ence with radio or could get anything on a 
one-tube set, I would recommend doing this 
first, but under all the circumstances, I 
believe it would be better to buy a ready- 
made five-tube neutrodyne, such as you will 
find are being advertised extensively now. 
These sets are now made for using dry-cell 
batteries, and I think you would find a set 
using UV-199 or C-299 tubes would give you 
sufficient volume. If you do not already 
have facilities for recharging a ‘storage bat- 
tery, I think I would not get five-volt tubes. 

I think I would not try to combine your 
set for broadcasting and for receiving com- 
mercial wave lengths. Both your tuning 
device and transformers are built for the 
broadcast wave lengths, and it would take 
extensive changes to be sure of getting the 
code signals satisfactorily. 

On the other hand, many of the code 
stations are of high power, and I think it 
likely that you could get a great deal on a 
simple two-tube set built for-wave lengths 
above 600 meters. The men at the Signal 
Corps Station could help you out on this. . 


Re-Radiating Sets 
I heard something about one-tube sets 
being forbidden by the Government. Is 


that so? G.G. 8. 


What you refer to is the fact that single 
circuit regenerative sets are apt to oscillate 
and heterodyne, which means that they 


turn into small broadcasting sets, and broad- 
cast squeals and howls, and annoy all the 
other radio owners within a mile or so. For 
this reason such sets are forbidden in 
England, and some think they will, have to 
be prohibited here, too 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Lease by Guardian of Ward's 
Real Estate 


If a ward becomes of age in April, 1924, 
has his guardian the legal right to lease 
the ward’s land for a year beginning 
January 1, 1924? 

Tennessee. Subscriber. 

This matter is now usually regulated by 
statutes which have been passed in the 
various states; and in Tennessee it is ex- 
pressly provided by statute that a guardian 
shall not have power to lease his ward’s 
real estate for a period extending beyond the 
date on which the ward becomes of age. 
The effect of this statute is probably to make 
such a lease voidable at the option of the 
ward, thus giving the ward his option upon 
obtaining his majority to treat the lease as 
valid or as void. 


Will to Son and His Heirs 


If a will reads ‘““To my son, John Smith 
and his heirs I give my home farm,” 
what interest does John Smith take in the 

roperty, and what interest goes to his 

eirs? Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 

John Smith takes an absolute estate in 
fee simple in the property, with full authority 
to do as he pleases with it; and his heirs 
take no interest whatever under the will. As 
used in the will, the word “heirs” serves to 
indicate the extent of the estate given to 
John Smith, and not to point out other per- 
sons who are to take under the will. Many 
words and phrases used in wills have peed 
nical meanings known to lawyers, but not 
commonly known to persons who are not 
lawyers, and for this reason it is always safer 
to have a will written by a lawyer. 


Rescission of Fraudulent Conveyance 


Upon the entry of the United* States into 
the World War, a husband and wife who 
were living in the United States, but who 
had migrated from Europe and had not 
been naturalized as American citizens, con-- 
veyed certain real estate to their daughter 
with the understanding that she would 
convey it back when requested by her 
parents to do so. The daughter now; 
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Quickly breaks 
a chest cold 


B’ STIMULATING and increasing the 
flow of blood to the congested tis- 


sues, Gombault’s Balsam breaks a chest 
or bronchial cold surely and quickly. It has 
strong penetrating powers yet does not blis- 
ter — agreeable to use as well as positive in 
results. 

Gombault’s Balsam is equally effective for 
sore throat, sprains and strains, cuts, burns, 
muscular and inflammatory rheumatism, sci- 
atica and lumbago. For 41 years the stand- 
ard remedy in thousands of farm homes. 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists or direct upon 
receipt of price. Economical—a bottle lasts 
a long time; a little kills a lot of pain. The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


[HEALING and ANTISEPTIC) 








STUART’S PLAPAO- PADS 
are different from the truss, 
being mechanico-chemico ap- q 


Stop Using a Truss 





plicators made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the distend- 
ed muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached — cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe or press against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
cpambiives ot beaks whtheet 

t! t 
Reduced Fac-Simile hindrance from work —most 

Gold Medal obstinate cases conquered. Srand Prix, 

Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is natu- 
ral, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 


SEND NO MONEY 
—for a sufficient quantity of only the Plapao Emollient—the 
preuesstiee contained in the reservoir, within the pad af- 
xed to the face of the Plapao-Pad—is sent without charge 
t eit a thoror test. The pad being the applicator 
is not sent with the sample. e have letters on file ‘trom those who 
neve ane oe the Pl Emollient, that it proved of great value 
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Have Shapely Feet 
Unmarred by BUNIONS 


Ss TYASHION and comfort demand 
_ that feet fit snugly into the 
pany Es of to-day. There 
by must be no humptomarshapelyfeet 
—no racking torture to upset com- 
fort. Bunions are unnecessary and 
dangerous. You can remove them 
quickly, harmlessly, pleasantly with 
the new, marvelous solvent, Pedodyne. 
Pedodyne stops pain almost in- 
stantly, banishes the disfiguring 
hump, and relieves the swollen 
burning sensation. 
Write oie inet wll lad 
and I wi arran; 

os send you a box of P. Ay mm 
for you to try. Simply write and say “‘I want 
to try Pedodyne."’ ere n. 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept.M-452 
186 N.La S St., Chicago, Ill. 


















A BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, 
Sprains, Bruises, Soft Bunches ; Heals 
Boils, Poll Evil, Quittor, Fistula 
and infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and germicide. 
Pleasant to use ; does not blister or 
remove the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 


Book 7 R free. 









W. F. YOUNG, Inc,, 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





NEWTON’S catscriccs: 
Conditioning, Worm Expelling 


», Over $0 years? sale iodigestion Heaves, 








. x . Is your horse 
reMGGF SD siflicted with 


HEAVES 


Use 2 large cans. Cost 

$2.50. Money back if not satisfactory. One can 

weg, Alpen Foy menage os ke Naot 
, in er form. Given in i 

economical. Safe to use. 65c and $1.25 cans. 

At dealers or post-paid. 

The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 





refuses to reconvey the property to her 
parents and has sold and conveyed part 
of it to other persons and has appropriated 
the proceeds to her own use. Have her par- 
ents any redress? Subscriber, New York. 


If the daughter refuses to reconvey the 
property to her parents or to pay the pro- 
ceeds over to them, the only way in which 
she can be compelled to do so is by a suit in 
equity brought for that purpose. Against 
such a suit it would be objected that those 
who are themselves parties to a fraudulent 
scheme have no standing in court against 
their associates in the scheme. In this case, 
however, although the parents made the con- 
veyance with a fraudulent intent, no fraud 
was in fact perpetrated, and it is probable 
that they cotld obtain a decree of court com- 
pelling the daughter to reconvey the property 
still in her possession and to account for the 
proceeds of the portion she has sold. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 


Growing Hair on Scar 


I have an eight-year-old driving horse. I 
had him on the track last fall and he hit 
his knee. It gathered and broke and when 
it was healing he bit it. It healed but the 
flesh looks white. No hair has grown 
there since. Is there anything that could 
be done to bring the hair back on this 
knee? L.H., Michigan. 
Hair can not be made to grow on the 
affected skin, as the hair roots have been 
destroyed. A knee boot will have to be worn to 
protect the part when the horse is driven fast. 


Proud Flesh a“ 


Our horse had his hind leg cut at the knee 
by a barb wire, and the wound has proud 
flesh in it. M. B. 


Three times daily wet the wound with a 
lotion composed of half an ounce of chlorid 
of zinc, two ounces of sulphate of zinc, one 
dram of dilute hydrochloric acid and one pint 
of soft water. Shake before use.- After the 
last application in the evening, dust the part 
with a mixture of equal quantities of pow- 
dered burnt alum, calomel and boric acid. 


Joint Illness of Lambs 


I have a bunch of ewes lambing. When 
about two weeks old, the lambs’ legs get 
stiff and they are not able to get up to 
nurse. Most of them died. Can you 
give me cause, and cure for this sickness? 
H. M. D. 
The lambs evidently suffer from joint 
illness caused by infection of the navel with 
filth germs at birth. There is no certain 
remedy for the disease, but it may be pre- 
vented by saturating the stump of the navel 
cord (umbilicus) with tincture of iodin at 
birth and then dusting it with powdered 
starch. * Repeat the applications once or 
twice daily if the cord is slow in drying. Also 
cleanse and disinfect the udder and teats of 
the ewe before the lamb is allowed to nurse 
for the first time. Give this preventive 
treatment to all new born animals. 


Boils on Cows’ Backs 


I have two young cows that have a good 
many lumps, some as large as a good 
sized marble, on their sides and backs. I 
thought at first they were caused by grubs, 
but on closer examination I don’t think 
they are. The large ones haven’t opened, 
but some small ones open and seem to 
heal, then more come. The cows are fed 
good hay, corn fodder, corn chop and 
bran. They are in good order, but their 
hair looks rough. What can I do? 
Colorado. J. B. R. 
If boils containing pus are present, give 
each heifer one dram of iodide of potash in 
drinking water once daily for five consecutive 
days a week for two weeks. Also paint the 
lumps with a tincture of iodin every other 
day before and after opening. One per cent 


‘ yellow oxide of mercury ointment applied 


once daily also helps to prevent spread of 
boils. When grubs are present in such 
lumps they may be removed by pressing 
down hard on each with the open mouth of 
a large bottle. The grubs should then be 
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Powder or Liquid 
Deadly to Roaches 


WO forms of Brack Frac are now avail- 

able—powder or liquid. Both are deadly 
to roaches, waterbugs, flies, fleas, ants, mos- 
quitoes and moths. 


Brack Frac—The Nation's Insecticide—should be 
used for roaches by puffing the Fy (with a powder 
gun) or sprayin ae liquid (with a sprayer) into cracks 
in floors, around sinks, drain pipes, wainscoting—wher- 
ever roaches appear. Repeat the treatment every few days 
until roaches disappear. 

Druggists, grocers, department stores and hardware 
dealers sell genuine BLack Frac (powder or liquid) in red- 
and-yellow packages bearing the Brack Frac trade-mark. 
Or sent direct by mail 

on receipt of 
price. 










Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Powder (3 Sizes) Liquid (4 sizes) 
15¢, 40c, 75. 25, 45c, 85c, 
Except west of $2.50. Exceptwest 
Denver and fore of Denver and 

eign countries oreign countries 


BLACK FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 








any Cut, scratch, bruise, chap 
or inflammation of udder or teats 


—or other bodily hurt—apply Bag Balm, 
Penetrates and heals quickly, surely. 


Large 10-ounce package, 60c at feed 
dealers, general stores and druggists. 


Send for free booklet, 
Dairy Wrinkles.” 
Um 
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Your Horse 


Sold on 
its Merits - 


SEND TODAY & 


AGENTS 
WANTED— Writefordeseriptive 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave, Pitteburgh Pa 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


ng FA, by Ke 
cured myself after stammering 
7952 Bogue Bidg., 1147 WN. i. 
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Ss. C. White 
Leghorns 


265-331( Pedigreed) Egg Strain 


The Best That Money 
Can Buy 


You will “coin” money with Kerlin-Quality Lez- 
horns, recognized the world over as heavy, all-year 
‘round in every state in the U. 8. and in 
gn countries. 

Mr. Kirtley, Ohio, writes, “*My pullets averaged 240 

eggs their rst year.’ B this high : 
uy s quality stock 

Save Money! ior. Low oricee on chicks 
and 12, 16, and 20 wethe ¢ old liets for immediate or 
futore delivery. Free f with chick order. Big 
valuable catalog free. 

Korlin's Gras . Grand View Posltry form, Bor 4, Center ater Hall, Pa. 


nternational 


Hampton's Black Leghorn Chicks 


For delivery June and July, at $3.50 for 25, $6.50 for 50, 
£12.00 for 100, $55.00 for 500, $100.00 per 1,000. The famous 
Hampton Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you 
and grow into the te «st layer of large white eggs you ever 
had. Order now with cash or 25% of order for early de- 
livery. Safe delivery Guaranteed anywhere East of the 
Mississippi River. Circular free. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box J, 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1924 


Has many colored plates of fowls trve to life, tells 
all about chickens, incubators, poultry houses, 
etc. Price 20¢. Money back if not satisfied. 














Pittstown, N. J. 


Cc. C. Shoemaker, Box — mein. Mm. 
CHICKS! ?0"05- 
100¢ live cee guaranteed. -. ariotios, 





d. Bank reference Special 
Gas jees and illustrated catalog fre 
INDSTROM HATCHERY, Box 27s, Clinton,Mo. 


CHICK PRICES CUT! ff fg 


Genuine “Booth Quality’’. Leghorns, 100-$11. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $13. Buff Orp- 
ingtons, $14. Ete. Ten other breeds. Postpaid 
1 live arrival. Free catalog. Bank Ref. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 533, Clinton, Mo. 


LEGHORN EEPUCED Prices 
EGGS & CHICK ae a? hatches gyaranteed- 


Chicks: -50; 
006, $160. ‘Selected 
Tancred 200-337 egg strains. C Sic Le ee guarapiced. in ped c condition 
on arrival = ler now, nm deliv: 
Palmer ‘Leghorn Farms, men ti. 11, Shelby ville, Tenn. 
FOR SALE AT a 
Many varieties LOW PRICES 
of -pure-bred Poultry, Ripeess. ony Chicks, 
Eggs for hatching; also in 60 
to 5000 — —_ Sreodere, 3 FREE cat- 
alog with Hustrations. 
FRANK Foy on 36 CLINTON, 1OWA 
Extra Qualit Stock, 


BABY CHICKS 12 Best Breeds. $11. 00 


OUR 20th SEASON. per 100 
and up. Shipped prepaid. Delivery 


guaranteed. goth CENTURY HATCHERY, 
Catalog Free. __ oe E, Hew Washington, Chie 














~ RENEW AHEAD! 


Even if your subscription does not expire this month, 
this*is a good time to renew ahead. A dollar now 
pays for four years. 


Renew today. 








Send for our Art ae, Dever. tells 
how she raises chix. Flocks: are wreied Popu- 
lar vari . ices rig! 

BOYER'’S HATOHERY, Bos" B ra Thorntown, Ind. 


TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR CHICKS THAT LIVE 


Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks and DUCKLI *LINGS Pekin 


Indian Runner 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 3A, nie Pa. 


LUMINUM CHICK eta, 0 











for FEED, GR or WATER, 
safe and La wie ae cannot get feet 
me a aid: Mo teatiied for 
American Poultry 3523 Plymouth Ct., ntact 





Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R.. Reds 
W. W > =. c. Ww. on¢ Cockerels E55.° 


Catalog free. RIVERDALE POUL FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, H. J. 


CHIX 28 Sse 


BREEDERS—CHICKS—EGGS 


Leading Breeds AS mies Chickens, Geese, Guineas. Satis- 
Catalog. H.A. Souder, Sellersville,Pa. 


C, Reds, Barred Rocks, 8. C. W. horns, 
8 “mixed chicks & cts. up. Safe 


livery 
and “ge faction guaran , free range stock. 


Cireular free. W. A. Lauver, McAlisterville, " 
fapPaGis Panett, lethor Brice 
Box 93,6. cm. Mm. LAUVER: McAlisterville, Pa. - 
age age , Geese, Ducks Guinees, 
Bantams, Collis icks, Stock, Egys, low, 
catalog. PIONEER anus, Telford, Pennsylvania. 




















destroyed. Warts are very common on young 
cattle and possibly are present in these cases. 
If so, rub into the affected parts once daily a 
thick paste of cold-pressed caster-oil, salt 
and flowers of sulphur. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


H.P.R., lowa: Eczema exists in so many 
forms that I can not recommend a particular 
treatment without examination. Chronic 
forms are often cured by the X-ray. 


F. E. T., Ark.: The floating objects 
before the eyes will always be with you and 
all you can do is to put up with them. They 
are not serious symptoms, as a rule. 


Mrs. M. T., Tex.: 
very indefinite term. Go to a physician and 
find out the cause if possible. There will 
then be a basis upon which to work to relieve 
the distress. 


N. W.C., N. Y:: The annoying discharge 
from your nostril is caused by some local 
condition. Go to a nose and throat specialist 
at once and have the trouble corrected. You 
ean find such a person in your nearest city. 


Mrs. R. J. L., Mo.: Lack of self con- 
fidence is your trouble. You are allowing 
yourself to imagine things which you know 
are not true. Take a four-grain asafoetida 
tablet after meals and keep your mind 
occupied. 


M.H.L., Pa.: The causes of constipation 
are many. The cure depends upon the 
cause. Regulation of the diet by eating 
bran and other coarse foods, with plenty of 
exercise often relieves. Agar-agar in some 
form is a very useful remedy. 


A. J.~O.: Saliva running from the mouth 
and stuttering usually go together. You 
will have to practise talking more slowly. 
The excessive salivary secretion may be 
relieved by taking one tablet of atropine 
sulphate 1/150 grain each twice daily. 


Mrs. J. B., Wis.: Intussusception of the 
bowels in a child is a very serious matter, 
and in most instances an operation is the 
only resort. A great many of the cases 
prove fatal even with an attempt to correct 
the condition by surgery. No one can 
foresee the onset of such a condition. or 
prevent it. 


J. B., Calif.: For recurring nosebleed, 
simple treatment such as saturating a piece 
of absorbent cotton with peroxide of hydrogen 
and packing lightly in the nostril will often 
eontrol. If the bleeding persists in recurring 
it would be well to have the nasal passages 
examined and any blood-vessel needing 
attention should be cauterized. This will 
usually stop the bleeding. 


Mrs. J. B. B., N. J.: The term “nervous 
heart’’ means a heart whose action is dis- 
turbed by anything that disturbs the general 
nervous system. A pain in the region of the 
heart occurring only when lying on the side 
(left or right, either one), is probably a 
muscular or nerve pain. The best way to 
ascertain what food agrees with you is to 
make the observation yourself. Milk may 
be taken with, before or after meals, as 
desired, if not overdone. The mineral oil 
you speak of is not harmful but I would not 
advise taking any medicine that you do not 
need. 


“Indigestion” is a 
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Jocko: ‘‘Can you boast of any royal 

blood in your veins?” 

Jumbo: ‘‘I’ll say I can!) My grand- 

father is th’ quy that started th’ fae 
ican Party!” 
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Rat Bis- Kh is ready to 
use. Sure death to rats 
-and mice. Quickest, 
cleanest, easiest way. 
New tin package con- 
tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,’”’ 
~ always fresh. 35c at 
all drug and general 
stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO, 
Springfield, Ohie 


Guarantee Coupon 
in every package 


sooKe RE 


32 e book—how to keep your 
dog Lo NA to care for him 
when pn My Result of 36 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease, 
Mailed FREE. Write toda’ Dept. 1506 

e Y GLOVER, A 
129 West 24th St. New York 
































25 years the ot one dependable 
Gi MOZONE 3: remedy and preventive 
Millions use it for WHITE. 
DIARRHCEA and other 


SICK CHICKENS ners troubles; eolds, 
nker, roup, cholera, 


chicken pox, etc. Don't experiment. Get 
GERMOZONE, (65c & $1.25 sizes) and FREE book, ‘“The 





Lee Way,’’ worth a dollar to every poultry raiser. At drag 
or seed stores, or sent postpaid by 
GEO. H. LEE Co. a NEBR. 


LEE’S LICE KILLER 


The Old Reliable ae proven itself year after year 
e one sure way to rid poultry 


of lice, mites, bedbugs, body Tice and such vermin. Paint or 
spray on roosts, etc. No dusting, dipping, greasing, handling. 
Get it at your drug or seed store, or write us for particulars 
and valuable free book. GEO. H.LEE CO. Omaha, Nebr. 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
2 », them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and su plies. Es- 
lished 23 rite now for bi 
free book, How to Make Money . 
PLYMOUTH co. 
300H cies estou Highlands, Mass. 
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QUALITY CHICKS Jersey Black “Giant 


“‘Barron”’ Leghorns, eppards’’ Anconas Reds, 
White Wyandottes, White” ocks, “*Parks’’ Hatted’ Rocks 
White 0 are, Indian oe bees Minorcas end 
Pekin Gece, $15.00 per hundred up. ‘ost Paid, d 
livery ranteed, Eggs and Breeding Stock. Cireular free. 
Glen Roc k Nursery & msanel sesdtanse Ridgewood, N. J. 


CHICKS afer ess 


from World’s 
a= R.C. & 8. 


Greatest Layers 
PRICES 
CHIX222 CHE 


DO ee 


































10 leading varieties from heavy-] 

Live delivery guaranteed. Postpaid. F 
CHICKS with EARLY ORDERS. Get ourlow 
prices.Miller-Matlick Hatehery, Box 805, 


ree e 


" bate 25,000 
} > Ao reriogs. B “free im e delivery. 
uri Poul 


. Cc Barred 
Bred-to-Lay Row and Mixed Chix.” bg gs for Hatching, 
and day old chix tap ality. a 
BERNAR nd M. STOVER, Box F BELLEFONTE, PA. 








Debian. Mo. 











RKEY EaGs: All breeds. $6.50 per 12, prepaid. lear 
tions free. Eastern Obio Poultry Farm, Beallsville, Obfo. 

LACK GIANTS. The opt fowl on earth. $3.00 
per 15, $5.00 per 30. talogue free. A.D, Arnold, Pa. 





PERT DUCKLINGS fec"Pinacehiae RE 





CHICKS Go.sen RULE HATCHERY, Bucyrus, 








free. 
Bucyrus, Ohio — 
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HE wrist watch is usually considered a 

modern development of the watch and 

clock industry, but Queen Elizabeth wore 

the first one about the same time she intro- 
duced silk stockings. 


False economy is the hole in the pasture 
fence. 


Did it ever occur to you that the original 
broadcasting station was the RF 


There’s many a slip ‘twixt the seed and the 
silo. It takes a farmer to be the true optimist. 


Weather prognosticator Jim eomplains that 
his thermometer, advertising pipeless fur- 
naces, always registers fifteen degrees lower 
than his brother Will’s temperature indicator, 
which advertises ice-cream. 


In 1910 there were 151,322,840 apple trees in 
the United States. In 1920 the number had 
decreased 36,057,811. Peach trees during the 
same period had decreased 28,851,736 a per- 
centage of 30.5 per cent. Now is a good time 
to plant apple and peach trees in the North. 


Many working and “middle class”’ people in 
Saxony, Germany, cultivate small gardens on 
the outskirts of the towns; because of general 
conditions in Germany they are in need of 
seeds, money, and often food. Any one who 
cares to contribute should send to Zentral 
Stelle fur Kleingartenwesen, 

Dresden, A, Kanzleigasse 1, Germany. 


A letter received from the American Friends 
Service Committee in Germany stated. that 
an attractive dress in one of the stores there 
was priced at the tempting figure of 3,000,000- 
000,000,000 marks. For one hour’s time for a 
man fixing an iron grating, the charge was 
232,000,000,000 marks. At that time it took 
250,000,000 marks to pay for one fare in the 
trolley. 


We found a little beech tree that had a 
stone, as heavy as we could have lifted, away 
up in the top of the tree. The branches had 
gripped that stone years before, when some- 
body had placed it in the crotch of the tree, 
and carried it upward far above our heads. 
Now the stone is fairly embedded in the wood. 
Here is something worth while: Carry your 
hindrances right on with you. Keep growing. 
They will not hurt you, they will make you 
stronger. 


In Japan flourish some very odd farms. 
From one farm there comes each year a, crop 
of tens of thousands of snapping-turtles. This 
farm consists of a number of ponds. Certain 
of these are set apart as breeding grounds. 
Once a day men go.over the shores, and with 
little wire baskets cover up all new egg deposits. 
Sometimes thousands of wire baskets are in 
sight at a time, marking the places where the 
eggs lie and preventing the turtles from scratch- 
ing the earth from them. Hatching continues 
from forty to sixty days, according to the 
weather. The young, as soon as they appear, 
are put in separate small ponds and are fed 
with finely chopped fish. They eat this during 
September and October, and late in the latter 
month burrow in the mud for the winter, 
coming out in April or May. Most of them 
are sold in the market when they are from three 
to five years old, at which time they are most 
“delicate.” 


Little Joe and June are twins, but June is 
stronger than her brother, an advantage she 
is quick to improve. Af ter an unusually trying 
day, the little feHow in a pensive mood was 
waiting for his sister to complete her evening 
devotions. Mamma had put on the little 
nighties’ and had heard Joe’s humble prayer. 
He sat down on a stool patiently waiting for 

sister. 

June was feeling unusually elated over the 
day’s accomplishments and had gone through 
with the-“I lay me’’ with energy. After a 
few added blessings for the members of her 
family, she grew even more enthusiastic and 
brought, her prayer to a dramatic climax by 


- Saying, ‘‘O Lord, make me a better, girl!” 


Just then a solemn “A-men” came from the 
little downtrodden male of the species, and 





MAY, 1924 


ye your poorray hen ? Send u us road ira ind 


pictures, so that all may enjoy them 


LETTS WER” SEER PT PE 


before mamma could think what had occurred 
June was across the room and had her brother 
on the floor giving him a thorough going over 
with her small fists. That ‘“Amen’’ was too 
suggestive. 


They Are Real Signs 














Blackwolf, Kans., has a population that 
evidently knows how to p ee dge the auto 














This sign is near Sunnyside, Idaho. It 
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would e been just as funny without 


the last word 


The Hydrautomat 


(A) Operating chamber 
(B) River bed 

(C) Closed containers 
(D) Open vessel 

(E) Reservoir 

(F) Air pipe 

(G) Inlet water pipe 
(H) Siphon outlet 

(T) Trapped connect- 
















ing pipe 
(V) Automatic mech- 
anism operating 
(W) Inlet control 
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You have heard of the hydraulic ram and the 
Archimedean screw for raising water higher 
than the level of a stream, but did you ever 
hear of the ‘“‘Hydrautomat?”’ 
This is comparatively new. It is built in 
the fo of a staircase. -It employs two 
le 3 gy Rell of energy; the weight of a 
column of water and the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. It can be built of wood, concrete or 


steel or any material which can be made air- 
tight and water-tight. 

The water is pushed and pulled by successive 
impulses. One is compressed air automatically 
controlled and the other is the pressure of the 
atmosphere operating against a vacuum. The 
apparatus is free from valves. There is nothing 
to get out of adjustment or wear out. It is 
highly efficient and is free from water hammer. 
The hydrautom&t is equipped with supply and 
discharge sluices. 

With this explanation, you can now tell 
all your friends how the hydrautomat works. 
The hydrautomat has been patented in all 
countries. R. U. Blasingame. 


National Music Week will be held from May 
4 to May 10. It is a united effort of all or- 
ganizations and of individual music lovers to 
bring the joy and sunshine of music into the 
lives of all the people. Our President says: 
‘‘Music is the art directly representative of 
democracy. If the best music is brought to 
the people there need be no fear about their 
ability to appreciate it.” Do not fail to ob- 
serve this week in some way, for Longfellow 
says: “Show me a home where music dwells, 
and I shall show you a happy, peaceful and 
contented home.” 


The little French town of Strasbourg has 
been made world famous through its manu- 
facture of goose-liver pies, or “‘pate de foie 
gras.’ This delicacy is said to have been 
invented in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century by a famous chef, Clause, employed 
by the Marechal de Contades, one time 
Governor of Alsace. There are about twenty- 
five manufacturers in Strasbourg; about ten 
of whom are of commercial importance. The 
manufacturers do not concern themselves 
with the raising of geese, these being supplied 
by the farmers. Some of the families in this 
section of France have been engaged in raising 
geese for generations and the numerous flocks 
of geese in the roadways are oftentimes a 
hinderance to pedestrians, 

It is necessary that the liver of a goose reach 
its maximum size before being used for pies, 
and in the autumn the farmers select the 
larger birds; place them in individual boxes, 
and feed them on paste of corn, cooked and 
salted. They are given no exercise unless a 
case of as, ay is noted, then they are 
released and allowed to run about for a day or 
two. When the geese are fat enough and their 
livers are estimated to have reached their 
maximum size, they are killed. An ordinary 
liver weighs about one and one-half pounds 
and the farmer receives approximately $1.25 
a pound. The nerves and veins are extracted 
from the liver and it is spiced, placed in cans 
or jars with truffles, a species of mushrooms, 
and baked. The can is then sealed and 
sterilized. 


Time waits for no man, and it is very in- 
teresting to study the different ways in which 
men have marked the fleeting moments. 
Primitive peoples fixed a pole or stick in the 
ground and drew a line about it, representing 
the course of the shadow it cast from sunrise 
to sunset. 

In other parts of the world in the same stage 
of development, people used a kind of hemp or 
grass rope which they dampened and knotted 
in regular spaces. When this was lighted, the 
slowly and regularly creeping spark told of the 
flight of time 

Alfred the Great had wax candles, twelve 
inches high, marked in notches to tell of the 
four hours that each candle burned. Some of 
the Malays today use a crude apparatus which 
has probably been in vogue for almost 5,000 
years. It is called the water-clock and is 
simply a small dish or round bowl with a 
small hole in the bottom. When this is placed 
in a tub of water, it gradually becomes full 
and sinks. It always takes the same length of 
time for this to occur. The ancient Egyptians 
knew the water-clock and the British Museum 


possesses one inscribed with the name of 
p fence the Great. 

The great sun-dial of Ahdz, mentioned in the 
Bible, must have been used as early as713 B. C. 
No one knows how old the sand is, it 
probably originated in one of 
countries—Egypt or Babylonia, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 














This 
Steer 


and 


That One 


Which kind of asteer are youraising? 

The one that furnishes tender, 
juicy steaks and roasts, or the one 
that cuts into “‘just meat’’? 


After all, meat is raised to be eaten. 


The better it is the more people 
like it; the more they like it, the 
more of it they eat and the more 
théy are willing to pay. 

Whether you provide this better 
meat or leave it for someone else to 
do, is in your hands. 


Cattle bred for beef should pro- 
duce as much good beef as possible. 


Beef quality as well as quantity 
shows up to the trained eye of the 
cattle buyer in the stock yards, where 
your animals are sold in competition 
with others from far and near. 








Every buyer has to know the good 
animals when he sees them, and 
what they are worth, or some rival 
buyer will get them away from him. 


He has to know how much he can 
safely pay for the common grades— 
how their meat will “hang up”, how 
much waste there will be. 


He has to know a great many 
other things which make him a good 
friend of yours and of your fine 
animals when it comes time for you 
to dispose of them. 


Are you raising quality meat? The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and your state agricultural college 
issue free bulletins telling you why 
good cattle pay the best and giving 
advice on how to improve your herd. 


Swift & Company 
Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company’s 
profit from all sources 
averages only a fraction 
of a cent per pound 
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Roofs that add good looks— 
and value—to your buildings 





Colorful roofs—roofs like these pictured here. 
Think how much they would add to the good looks 
and value of your buildings. Cover your house with 
Barrett Mineral-Surfaced Shingles—your barns and 
sheds with Barrett Mineral-Surfaced Roll Roofing. 
Both can be had in red, green or blue-black. 









Once you put Barrett Roofings on your buildings 
those roofs are off your mind. No more worry about 
looks—no more patching. Sixty-six years of experi- 
ence has taught The Barrett Company how to make 
roofings that last. 





















































Figured on the cost-per-year-of-service, Barrett 
Roofings are the lowest priced roofings you can buy, 
And they’re easy to lay—no need to employ high- 
priced workmen. Resist fire, too—do away with all 
danger from flying sparks and embers—and need no 











Your Choice of Six Styles painting or staining. , 
Everlastic . ‘ 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing There is a, Barrett dealer in the ee 
The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing ; 7 > r " “ — 
made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, town nearest you. I ut your roof ng 
green, or blue-black. Has rot-proof seal back. problems up to him. Let him show 
Verv popular for bungalows, cottages, garages - 
and all farm buildings. : you Barrett roofings. You'll find 
Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing his advice reliable. 
The most popular of plain-surface roll roof- 
ings. Made of best grade roofing-felt, thor- ° 
oughly satyrated with high grade water- Free Booklets that Give 
proofing material. Under surface protected Interesting Facts About Roofings 


by rot-proofed sealed back. Tough pliable, 





elastic, durable, and low in price. Easy to ‘ res 
lay, no skilled labor required. Made in two Send us your name and address. In 
weights, medium and heavy. return we will mail you, absolutely free, 
Everlastic Giant Shingles booklets that give valuable facts about 
These “Giants” for wear and service are the different types of roofing suitable 
handsome enough for the expensive home, ~ a 
economical enough for small farm house or for farm use. These booklets also de- 
cottage. Their weather side is mineral- scribe other products of great money- 
surfaced in beautiful shades of red, green, or : 7 ‘ y 
blue-black. This fadeless mineral surface re- saving value. Drop us a post card or a 
a sists fire and never needs painting. Their “ 
4 base is extra heavy roofing-felt thoroughly : brief letter today! 


waterproofed. Because of this extra-thick, 
extra-rigid base, these shingles can be laid 
right over the old roof—a big saving on re- 
roofing jobs. Size 8 x 1234 inches. Are laid 
easily and without waste. = 
Harmony in your roofs— oS. 
Barrett Mineral-Surfaced ? > 
™~ 


Everlastic Single Shingles <a 
Roll Roofing on the barn, ¢. 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 


- Base is of the best grade roofing-felt. These : : ll 

3 shingles are staunchly weatherproof, fire- Barrett Mineral-Surfaced : 
4 resisting and need no painting. Size 8 x 1234 Shingles on your house SS" rie 
4 inches. and garage. - J 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced in 
red, green, or blue-black. Come in two sizes 
—10 inches and 12% inches deep; both 32 
inches long. The 12%-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives three-ply 
roof—the 10-inch gives twé-ply roof. 


“ — 
A 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip shingle. 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green 
or blue-black. Novel designs can be made by 
interchanging red strips with green, or red 
strips with blue-black. 


, The Barrett Company 


40 Rector St., New York City 

The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St., 

Montreal, Que., Canada 
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“‘Don’t worry about the mud, John— 
it can’t hurt this Congoleum Rug!”’ 


A cheerful, spotless kitchen—the pride 
of every woman’s heart! And a colorful 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug makes it such 
a pleasant, ‘“‘homey’”’ place. Then, too, 
Congoleum is so easy to clean. Mud and 
dirt tracked in can be wiped off the smooth, 
waterproof surface in a jiffy. Grease and 
spilled things leave never a trace. 


Made on a firm, durable base, without 
seams, Congoleum Rugs give dependable 
service year in and year out. And they 
always lie flat without any fastening. 


These rugs come in such a wide range 
of attractive designs that they may be used 
in living room, dining room, bedroom and 
kitchen. And with all their beauty and labor- 
saving features, they are inexpensive. 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 



























On the 
floor is 
Pattern 
No. 321 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 






Best of all, every one of these desirable 
qualities 1s guaranteed by the Gold Seal 
which is pasted on the face of the goods. 
If you are not completely satisfied your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Note the Very Low Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7% feetx 9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 10% feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 


The patterns illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The smaller 
rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 


1'4 feetx3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 4% feet $1.95 
3 feetx3 feet 1.40 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owiné to freight rates, prices in the South and West of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd.....Montreal 








RESERTARISTIS EXE: 





Pattern No. 540 fomee No. 530 
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